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PREFACE 


This is an introductory text in sociology. There are many such and 
we should be loath to add another were it settled just how to introduce 
students to the subject. Experimentation must go on until the best 
method has been found. 

We become aware of our bodies when some function goes wrong; 
we become aware of our minds when some impulse is thwarted ; in 
like manner we become aware of society when its machinery fails to 
deliver the order, security, prosperity, or contentment we have counted 
on. In other words, the first anxious attention we bestow upon society 
comes from our waking up to the fact that there are ^'social problems/^ 
This is why the scientific study of society has grown up largely in con- 
sequence of attempts of thinkers to solve certain major problems of 
their respective ages. 

Surely the best way to awaken in the student a curiosity about 
society is to take advantage of his preexisting interest in the insistent 
problems of his community and his time. Show him how each has 
arisen out of a certain background and owing to certain conditions. He 
can hardly explore one of these definite and concrete problems without 
gaining the feel of the texture of social life. In his effort to account 
for its genesis, trace its effects, and appraise the possible solutions, he 
will gain insight into society. 

In our judgment and on the basis of our experience in teaching 
introductory sociology, this descriptive course may well be followed by 
a historical course, which acquaints the student with the way in which 
social institutions arose — ^how we happen to have just the conditions and 
organization to be seen in our present society. We understand things 
when we know how they have come to be. Then the student has the 
basis on which generalization may with greater safety proceed. 

At the end of each chapter, questions and exercises have been sug- 
gested. These are intended to be merely suggestive and should not be 
slavishly followed. Each instructor will want to- develop this technique 
according to his own ideas. Only so can good teaching be done. 

V 



While the hook is in a sense a joint product of the three authors, 
each author has been responsible for definite chapters. Mr. Gillin has 
prepared Chapters 22-30; Mr. Dittmer, Chapters 4-13 and 16-18; and 
Mr. Colbert, Chapters 1-3, 14-15, and 19-21. 

. . The Authors. 
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PART I 

THE NATURE OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

CHAPTER I 

THE BACKGROUND OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

We as individuals are time and again confronted with perplexing per- 
sonal problems. We all have moments when it seems that our utmost powers 
are inadequate ; when all our energy and our intellectual resources are 
put to the severest tests. 

Likewise, in the lives of nations and of peoples there come tense times — 
trying periods of unrest and of great change; periods which call for earnest 
and far-seeing leaders, for wise decisions, and for sweeping, decisive 
action. We are to-day living in one of these periods. 

Many times, especially during the past two thousand years, the peoples 
of the Western world have gone through such periods of social upheaval 
and vast social change. It was one of these periods that crumbled the 
morally bankrupt Roman Empire and swept civilization into the dark ages. 
It was another of these periods which broke the spell of the middle ages 
and gave rise to the modern state, the Renaissance, and the Reformation.^ 
'’It was just such periods that gave to England her Magna Carta, established 
these United States, crushed monarchy in France, abolished slavery, caused 
the World War, planted Bolshevism in Russia, and awakened China from 
her centuries of slumber. 

Each of these great epochs of history altered the social structure of 
nations, and, in part at least, transferred from one group to another the 
responsibility for directing the affairs of men. In general each epoch tended 
to center an increasing amount of authority in the hands of the common 
people. WTiile these changes in the social structure and in the source of 
authority were the more obvious, they were perhaps of less real significance 
than the vast changes in the ideas and the ideals of the people. In fact, 
the ideas and the ideals changed and gathered strength and conviction be- 
fore the old forms and structures gave way to the new. The review of 
these great changes in social thought, which ushered in each succeeding 
^Ellwood, Charles, The Social Problem, New York, 1919, pp. 72-75. 
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epoch, is of itself a subject worthy of many volumes and can scarcely be 
more than hinted at in our present study. ^ From the start it is important 
to remember that with each succeeding period came increasing considera- 
tion of the general welfare; little by little the old idea that the individual 
citizen existed for the welfare of the government and the ruling class gave 
way to the idea that the primary function of the government should be 
the furtherance of the general welfare of the people; the ideal of equal 
opportunity and equal justice to all gradually uprooted the ideas of divine 
right, special privilege, and arbitrarjr authority. 

While the Western world has in the past thus struggled through great 
and perplexing problems, never has it been confronted with as vast and 
complicated problems as it faces to-day. Furthermore, the experience of 
the past offers but slight aid to the understanding and approach to the 
solutions of the large-scale problems of to-day. It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that so many of our thinkers and writers view the present-day situa- 
tion with dire apprehension. Some see in the modern trend the symptoms 
of moral decay that characterized the declining days of the Roman Empire 
and the maddening days of the French Revolution.® Some feel that the 
unprecedented development and expansion on the material side of civiliza- 
tion has already reached a crisis, and that further progress is hardly pos- 
, sible until the spiritual forces and sound bases of human relations have 
had a chance to grow and develop accordingly.^ 

What, then, is the outlook? Is it true that the civilization of which we 
Americans are so proud is top-heavy with materialism, and is heading for 
a fall ? Are we certain that the strain and stress of our times and the seem- 
ing ruthless disregard for the old standards are true symptoms of national 
decay, or may they be merely the evidence of “growing-pains” and thus 
a healthy promise of the development of a better social order ? Wliatever 
■ tlie outlook, we cannot escape the obligation of directing our best thought 
and our most earnest efforts toward the conservation of progress and the 
improvement of the common welfare. 

; Even though the problems of to-day are greater and more complicated 
than those which faced the generations of the past, we are in a better posi- 

; ®The student who is interested in this phase of the subject will find the following 
i ; books of interest and value : Barnes,^ Harry E., Contemporary Social Theory, New 
York, 1926; Bogardus, E. S,, A History of Social Thought^ Los Angeles, 1922; 
; Lichtenberger, J. P., Development of Social Theory, New York, 1923. 

1 ® Sadler, W. S., Race Decadence, Chicago, 1922; Stoddard, T. L., Revolt against 
CimUkation, New York, 1922; Wells, H. G., Salvaging of Civilisation; Ferrero, G., 
Ancient Rome and Modern America; LeBon, G., The World in Revolt 

* East, Edward, Mankind at the Crossroads, New York, 1923 ; Ellwood, Charles, 
The Social Problem, New York, 1919; Figgis, J. N., Civilization at the Crossroads, 
London, 1912; Wallas, Graham, The Great Society, New York, 1917. 
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lion to cope with them than were the people of any other period. No other 
generation was so well equipped with the social sciences, or had such quick 
and effective means of communicating their ideas to every man, woman, 
and child in the population. May we not hope, therefore, that a better 
understanding of society, and of the great changes which are taking place 
in it, will help us to understand better our present-day problems and point 
the way to sound solutions ? But, just what is the nature of this thing which 
we call society? What is its relation to civilization? What is the nature of 
the vast changes which mark this age as being the most baffling age of all 
history? What is the nature of the difficulties confronting mankind to- 
day? What is the relation of sociology to the study of social problems? 
We should have the answers to these questions in mind as we approach 
the study of social problems. 

WHAT IS SOCIAL LIFE? 

We have already used the word social a number of times, and its mean- 
ing is no doubt clear; but it is a term often used loosely and, to avoid pos- 
sible confusion, it should be defined. Here, the word is used to indicate 
those relationships, and products of relationships, by zvhich the individual 
becomes identified mth group life. 

Doubtless from his beginning man has been somewhat of a social being. 
Some sort of group life was ever essential to survival, and for this reason 
the group has always taken a hand in ‘the shaping and directing of the 
life of its individual members. From the very beginning group selection 
has had an important part in the creating of what we call human nature — 
down through the ages the life of the individual has been circumscribed 
by an ever-expanding group life, and those individuals whose lives were 
not in accord with what was believed to be the best interests of the group 
were speedily killed, exiled, or shut off from contact with their fellows. 
Thus, this constant weeding-out process has tended to make man increas- 
ingly social. If group life could remain static; if it could cease expanding 
and cease becoming more and more complex, we would doubtless soon 
be rid of those individuals whose propensities are antisocial However, 
it is the very nature of healthy group life to grow ; and this growth ex- 
acts of the individual an ever-rising standard of social qualities. 

Simple Group Life. Glancing back over American history we can see 
how the society in this country has expanded from the simple group of 
the pioneer days to the complex and interwoven nation of to-day. In those 
early days the family was held together by the home. The home was the 
center of practically all social life, and family loyalties and loyalty to 
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the home were the chief basis of appeals to action in behalf of either the 
community or the colony. But the dangers and the hardships of pioneer 
1 e rought increasing emphasis upon broader cooperation, and soon the 
people began to think m terms of their settlements and towns. The towns 
then became the dominant unit of community life, especially in New Eng- 
land. While they were supposed to be under the jurisdiction of the colonial 
governments, they were, as a matter of fact, practically independent, and 
were often resentful of, even opposed to, the orders from the colonial gov- 
ernors. Town loyalty became very intense, even to the extent of exclud- 
ing from the town “strangers” and “foreigners” whose occupations or 
family connections might be suspected or unwanted. People from other 
tOTOs and other settlements were treated with much the same suspicion 

and aloofness as is generally accorded the Oriental or South European 
immigrant to-day. ^ 

The^ early colonial and pioneer settlements were practically self-suf- 
ficient. They raised all their own food, made all their own clothing, and 
vfdJ^r own particular respective brands of religion; each household pro- 
vid^ Its children with whatever education was felt necessary; the town 
meetings and the town board of selectmen made the laws and ^gulatiols 

tails" ofTheirhvr Th^°” inhabitants, affecting even the minutest de- 
Th. J ? Those were days when social life was indeed personal 

The treatment accorded the poor, the sick, or the orphan depenL tea 

and hf f^ilTrf f"" regarded the particular individual 

and his family f he came from a “good” family and belonged to indus- 

kindly, neightorly consideration 

nown 0 e idlers, or if he was careless about attending church or hao 

^ed ,0 differ fa belief from the rest of the conrnmoi^-, tfen S atlto 
rven was mdeed meager. The treatment aceord«i thV offendS “ d he 
msane was hkew.se persorml and severe. When whipping-poI aSs t 
branding iron seemed too mild, the culprits were “run out of town ” Life 

^ sponsion Mh Itp^Xce of the 
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have takeE place. But this common opposition to local interference furnished 
the stiniulus for the expansion of social life. As we have already noted, it 
was the appeals to the local loyalties which brought the colonists together 
to fight for the cause of liberty. Gradually the local loyalties expanded 
into state loyalties, and the states b^an to share with the local communities 
the obligations and the interests of the people. The emphasis on States’ 
rights clearly indicated that the social mind had not yet grasped the idea 
of nation, nor did it appreciate the attempts of the federal government to 
share obligations and services with the states. Then, the different sections 
of the United States began to absorb the loyalty that for a time had been 
given to the states. The contrast in social and economic life between the 
states of the North and those of the South gradually crystallized and be- 
came a severe strain on the efforts to create and develop a national life; 
in the North, because of the more rapid industrial development, local 
and state loyalties had largely become subordinate to national loyalty ; 
but the South still believed in “States’ rights,” though much sentiment had 
been transferred to the section. It took the Civil War, and a long and try- 
ing period of reconstruction, to make these United States really conscious 
of national unity and national interdependence. It is too much to say that 
this expansion into a solid national life is entirely complete; there is still 
no little evidence of sectionalism. Nevertheless, there is a growing recogni- 
tion of the fact that we are living together, not as states, but as a nation, 
and many of the functions which were only a short time ago regarded as 
belonging exclusively to the states are now being urged upon the federal 
government — regulation of business and trade, child-labor laws, prohibi- 
tion, uniform legislation regarding marriage and divorce — these are but 
a few examples of this tendency. 

Even before nationalism has been fully achieved, there looms upon 
the horizon another great expansion^ — internatiomlism. Since industry and 
commerce depend upon the natural resources which are so unevenly dis- 
tributed among the nations of the earth, and since communication and 
travel have thrown the peoples of the world into closer contact with one 
another, there has been a growing consciousness of the inadequacy and 
the futility of national isolation. The World War dramatically brought 
this fact home to us. But can we melt down our national loyalties into the 
common mold of an international society? ® The melting-down of the lesser 
loyalties was by no means easy. Each expansion was purchased at a great 
cost; each was entered upon with grave misgiving, with “reservations,” 

® Josey, C. C., Race and Natkmd Solidarity, New York, 1923. 
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and in the face of "‘irreconcilables/^ However, these great expansions of 
social life are now practical realities. May we not, therefore, expect that 
an international society will some day also be a reality ? ® 

Relation of Expansion to the Functions of Social Life, While each 
expansion was made at the expense of the smaller cycles of social life, 
claiming some of the interest, service, and loyalty that before were cen- 
tered exclusively in the smaller cycles, these smaller cycles have not dis- 
appeared. They have indeed been modified, but they continue to be of 
fundamental importance. Each type of group has certain functions which 
cannot be absorbed or completely transferred to larger groups. Thus, for 
example, the functions of the family have been greatly modified, as we 
shall see when we come to study the problems of family life, but never- 
theless the family still remains a primary and fundamental group. The 
neighborhood and the community have also been radically changed, but 
they too still retain many important functions : no two neighborhoods or 
communities are alike; each presents a variety of conditions and circum- 
stances different from all others, making it necessary for the state and the 
nation to leave much to be done by these smaller groups in order that 
social life may be better adjusted to the local needs. But just what func- 
tions should remain the obligation of the smaller groups, and which func- 
tions would better be performed by the larger groups, is a question which 
lies at the bottom of many social problems and constitutes an important 
issue in many of the major social adjustments/ 

Relation of the Expansion of Group Life to the Individuah The group, 
as we have already noted, circumscribes and, to a large extent, directs and 
shapes the lives of its members. However, not all aspects of group life 
exert equal pressure upon the individual; some aspects affect him more 
directly and more intimately than others. This fact becomes more evident 
as group life expands and becomes more and mote complex. 

Even in the family the individual is not the center; he is more con- 
cerned with certain family functions than he is with others ; some obliga- 
tions and duties affect him more directly than do the others. Likewise in 
each cycle of social life the individual cannot escape being somewhat 
affected by even the most remote factors and conditions; but he is more 
interested in, and more concerned about those matters which he feels most 
keenly and sees most clearly. Thus, he may not be actively interested in a 
playground for his neighborhood, if his cdiildren are already grown. He 

■•Ross^ E. A., The Social Trend, New York, 1922, Ch. XIV. 

Wiiliams, J, 'M., The Expansion of Rural Life, New York, 1926; Pound, Roscoe, 
‘Some Problems and the Courts/ American Journal of Sociology, VoL XVIII, 


American Journal of Sociology, VoL XVIII 
1912, pp, 334-338; Freund, E., Police Fewer,, Chicago, 1904, pp. 1-3, 6-7, 25, Sec, L 


may not like the ugly bill-boards that clutter the vacant lots ; but he is not 
generally much concerned until a bill-board stares into his window^ 

soJoTl driZr m prohibition, being neither a drinker nor the 

^n ot a drinker. As owner of an automobile he is stron? for ?ood rnn,t« 

en^pl 03 ^enU?the iSu coal strike because he would be out of 

employment if the miU does not receive its regular supply of coal. He is 

. Figure i 

the relation of the individual to the expansion of GftOUP LIFE 



The Individual 
The Fami ly 
The Neighborhood 
The Community 
The State 

The Region or Section 
•The Hation 

■international Fetation* 


Sftole Ws pSTce'at t 

job or sell his car A g-enemtinn u- ° ^ ^ 

Gen-wy; h= is, Ae^fo .%SLdTta™r ? **;“ 

Ge^sny; bu. he is Me inWswtfXrCnH: 

of s<iil fit TUsXte t?i“s 'r 

behind social reform. The major task of t“«iS frforaer’Th' 

consists m presenting the needed reforms in such terns 

as near home - j* • i , terms as will Dring them 

, e^dividual. so that he will feel liat he 
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cm and must do something about them. This task is by no means easy, as 
the average citizen is already bewildered with the thousand and one ^'impor- 
tant issues'’ demanding his interest and support. 

WHAT IS SOCIETY ? 

All this group life is nicely interwoven into a system which we call 
society — a system for thinking together and for doing things together for 
the achievement of common ends.® Society, then, is the product of associa- 
tion; it is the fruit of group life. Society constitutes the whole fabric of 
group life and interrelationships — it is our social inheritance. We are 
members of society to the same extent that we are affected by the utmost 
expansion of group life. "Self and society are twin-born, we know one as 
immediately as we know the other, and the notion of a separate and inde- 
pendent ego is an illusion." ® We cannot, therefore, conceive of society as 
something apart from individuals and groups ; but we cannot thereby con- 
clude that each individual and group is a true reflection of the whole of 
society. Professor Cooley likens society to a picture which is made up of 
so many square inches of painted canvas.^® Each square inch of canvas 
represents an individual or group. If we take up and examine these bits of 
canvas one at a time, we would see that each reflects something that is 
characteristic of the picture; but the whole theme of the painting, its 
organization and structure, is not thus made apparent. We must view the 
canvas as a whole, each square in its proper place, to understand fully and 
appreciate what it is all about. Thus, by centering our .attention upon 
individuals and groups, we cannot get an accurate view of the system and 
organization which makes up society. 

When we view society in this large way we see that it is composed of 

®The term society is often used loosely. Sometimes it is used as a synonym for 
the word mankind or the word humanity. Often it is used to indicate leisure-class 
pretenses. It is frequently used instead of the word association or the word qrgani- 
mtion, as “The Society for the Friendless/’ or “The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children.” Then, too, it is often used to indicate various groups, as 
“American Society,” “German Society,” and “New England Society,” or to indicate 
various group aims, as “sympathetic society,” “socialistic society,” “despotic society,” 
and “acquisitive society.” 

As to the nature of society there arc numerous theories— for example, the so- 
called “social contract theory,” the “social organism theory,” and the “political 
animal theory.” But whatever the theory, no one doubts the existence of society. 
Blackmar and Gillin venture the following definition, which summarizes the important 
elements in the definitions offered by the leading sociologists: “Society, then, may 
be defined as any group of sentient beings who are more or less alike, who recognize 
more or less clearly that fact, and who have recognized common interests in their 
social relationships,” (Outlines of Sociology, Revised, p. 8.) 

® Cooley, C. H., Social Organisation, New York, 1909, p. 5. 

Cooley, C. H., Human Nature and the Socicd Order, New York, 1902, p, 3. 
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four outstanding and closely interwoven futidamentals : g^roups, uniformi- 
ties, stmdgrds, and institutions}^ The chief difference between the complex 
society of to-day and the society of the past is to be found in the changes 
which and progress hB,Y% made in these fundamentals. Furthermore, 
it is in these fundamentals that the roots of the present-day social prob- 
lems are embedded. Consequently, if we are to understand fully the nature 
and scope of the great problems of society to-day, we must study them 
in relation to these fundamentals of society. 

Interest Groups and Tkeir Relation to Society. Probably the most 
conspicuous of these four fundamentals of society is the social groups. 
We have been in the habit of grouping people according to race, language, 
nationality, religion, and station. However important these bases of group- 
ing were in the past, they are of little and decreasing importance to-day. 
The groups which matter most to-day are the interest groups. It is the 
expanding and intensifying of the interest groups which at once furnish 
us with cause for our highest hopes and our gravest doubts regarding the 
outcome of the great changes taking place in society to-day. They furnish 
us with our highest hope, because it is only through group action that 
progress can be made to-day. They give us cause for apprehension, be- 
cause group conflict is waged with more devastating weapons than were 
ever known to the men of any other day. 

With the beginning of the Industrial Revolution the interest groups 
began to take the reins of power away from other groups or classes. Then 
followed the vast improvements in communication and transportation, and 
the equally astounding developments of science. We shall deal more in 
detail with these movements in later chapters, but here it is important to 
notice that these great movements have converted the interest groups into 
dynamos of social progress. 

These movements made specialization necessary in almost every phase 
of human endeavor, hence the formation of more definite interest groups 
than was possible in any other period. As this specialization proceeds, the 
fields narrow, and each group devotes itself to a smaller segment of the 
world of experience, science, discovery, thought, and achievement. While 
this specialization achieves greater efficiency and more rapid progress, it 
makes each interest group more dependent upon the other groups for sup- 
port. Each group, therefore, passes the benefits of its knowledge and ex- 
perience to others, making the bonds of interdependence and cooperation 
deeper and stronger. We need cite but a single example to make this clear : 

Let us consider the field of health. Medical science has made wonderful 

“ Ross, E. A., Principles of Sociology, New York, 1920, Part IV. 
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energy and by practically eliminating many of the menacing plagues and 
diseases that until a generation ago annually swept off thousands. In fact, 
it is not too much to say that the average citizen of America to-day is 
better informed in matters of health than were the country doctors of a 
.century ago. ■ 

The personnel of almost every phase of human endeavor — for in- 
stance, producers, manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, artists, social work- 
ers, craftsmen, laborers, and farmers- — ^has organized into a more or less 
definite interest group. And, to no small extent, the contribution which 
they are making to society, as well as the benefits they receive in turn, 
are in proportion to the effectiveness and strength of their organizations. 

Uniformities and Standards, Society tends to produce uniformities 
and standards, to spread culture and achievement so that its benefits 
are felt equally by all its members with highest possible effectiveness. Inter- 
est groups are the greatest vehicles of this dissemination of uniformities 
and standards. With each expansion of groups, with each improvement in 
travel and communication, with each advancement in science and knowl- 
edge, the strain to wipe out cultural differences and attain the highest stand- 
ards for all becomes greater. How quickly the benefits of science are dis- 
seminated is illustrated by the rapid spread and use of the new discoveries 
in the field of medicine. A few years ago, two scientists in Toronto dis- 
covered insulin, an effective cure for diabetes, and in less than a year physi- 
cians all over the world were relieving thousands of sufferers of that 
dreaded disease. Inventions, too, spread with amazing rapidity. Witness 
the swiftness with which the automobile has displaced the horse on our 
roads ; note how, since the World War, the radio has taken possession and 
brought concerts and speeches within hearing of even the most isolated! 

In order to appreciate how the great advances in science, invention, dis- 
covery, and thought have spread, we need only to compare the standard of 
Imng of the workingman’s family to-day with the standard of living of 
the same class of workingman’s family of but a generation ago. And, as 
we have indicated, the strain and struggle to maintain and to advance that 
standard of living becomes increasingly great. But the aim of society is 
ever directed to the task of bringing uniform advantages to all. Hence, 
wherever a family, a neighborhood, or a community is “backward, ’’ i.e,, 
not in a position to enjoy these uniform advantages, social agencies are 
directed to the task of removing the obstacles and developing the resources 
so that “normal life” may be the possession of all. In the old days, when 
social life was simple, this task was not so difficult ; but the complex and 
expanded social life of to-day makes the task one which calls for the 
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trained specialist. The recognition of this fact has given rise to a new 
profession, socidt work, which means scientifically developing and adjust- 
ing human relations in a way that will secure normal life to individuals 
and communities and encourage individual and community progress. 

Institutions. Social institutions represent the more steady and more 
fixed fundamentals of society. They represent the crystallization of meth- 
ods of Riding and controlling social relationships.^ They are more firmly 
rooted in the past and, unlike science, tend to test conduct and social re- 
lations by the dictates of precedent rather than by experimentation. We 
might say that they are the rigid, bony skeleton about which the flesh of 
our social system grows. Society could no more function without them 
than the muscles of our bodies could function without our bones. 

There are scores of social institutions, great and small, but in general 
they p'oup themselves about a few pivotal fields of human relations.^® Thus 
marriage, the home, and divorce are some of the most important institu- 
tions pertaining to the fainily and the regulation of relations of the sexes • 
the church is the outstanding institution for instruction and service in the 
^ eld of religion ; around the function of government are clustered numerous 
institutions, such as the courts, the jails, the prisons, and the military: in 
the realm of culture are the schools, the libraries, the museums, the news- 
paprs, and the universities; in the field of economic relations are the in- 

in exchanges, and markets; 

n the field of health and welfare is an ever-increasing number of institu- 
tions, such as hospitals, clinics, health centers, orphanages, homes for the 
^ed, and colonies for the feeble-minded; and in the field of recreation 
Acre is also an increasing number of institutions, such as baseball parks 

— 
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Somehow we have come to think of civilization as being' a great moral 
force — Z' ci^^dng.po'wtv—d, lofty condition which makes men better, 
more social, more thoughtful and considerate of one another, more re- 
spectful to law and order, and more constructive. It is generally regarded 
as the sum total of intellectual development, and is often pictured as a 
lighted torch, illuminating the road to human progress. We thus see it in 
opposition to ignorance, superstition, and primitive-mindedness. 

Then, too, we are at times inclined to doubt that civilization is really 
a moral force. Time and again we have heard folks ask, with a sigh of 
disappointment, “How could the World War have happened in this day 
and age of civilization At times it seems that civilization is but a thin 
veneer, winch, during peace and prosperity, hides the savage and selfish 
nature of men, but in times of stress cracks and peels off ; that after all 
it has had little or no effect upon the growth of a higher moral nature in 
man. In fact, some of the earlier social scientists insisted that civilization 
had nothing to do with moral progress; that morals was a matter of 
character and not related to intellectual progress; that since it was a matter 
of character, it could change and advance only as the fundamental inborn 
qualities of men changed and advanced. They, therefore, believed that 
moral progress was achieved only through the slow process of physical 
heredity, and not through any educational or intellectual achievements.^^ 

What then is the true nature of civilization? Shall we abandon the 
hopeful thought that it is a vast moral force, and seek to better man’s 
social nature only through the slow-moving channels of eugenics? Or, may 
it not be both possible and probable that, through the ever-increasing knowl- 
edge of science, we may achieve solutions to our vast present-day problems 
by consciously directing this knowledge into channels of purposeful plans 
and programs for social betterment ? 

Civilization, in its true nature, is the gradual accumulation of all the 
best achievements of the human race, both material and moraL “The actual 
removal of the social evils constitutes moral progress; the discovery of 
principles and the invention of appliances calculated to remove them con- 
stitutes material progress.’' Civilization and society are of common origin 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) was perhaps the most outstanding proponent of 
this doctrine of moral and social progress. He regarded civilization as merely the 
accumulated product of man's intellectual^ achievements and as being as void of 
moral force as any tool. He insisted that civilization is neutral, so far as morals is 
concerned, and as likely to be used for purposes of destruction as for purposes of 
construction. He even went so far as to say that the '‘blind confidence'' placed in 
this intellectual development was actually hindering true moral growth, by prevent- 
ing people from seeing and understanding the true nature of the problem, i.e,, 
physical heredity. 

^Ward, Lester F., Glimpses of the Cosmos, New York, 1915, Vol. IV, p. 6. 
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and each has aided the development of the other. While civilization is mado 
up of both moral and material progress, this does not mean that the moral 
growth follows the same principles that characterize the growth of material 
progress. Moral progress is a product of feelii/ig and sentiment ; material 
progress is a product of thottght and labor. Moral progress takes place 
rhythmically— in spiral cycles, as it were ; material progress is a continuous 
adding of one improvement after another, of one invention or discovery 
based on the preceding inventions and discoveries. Moral progress is ex- 
pressed in our attitudes and our behavior toward our fellows; material 
progress is expressed in our industry and production of commodities. 
“Moral action aims at the restraint and control of the forces of society^ 
of human desires, prejudices, and passion ; invention and discovery aim 
at the control and utilization of physical and mechanical forces.” 

Moral progress, therefore, always lags behind material progress, and, 
because it is based on the feelings and sentiments, and concerned with the 
functions of social control, becomes more or less rigidly fixed in the social 
institutions. Now and then, when moral progress has gotten far in the 
rear of material progress, it has attempted to resist the forward move- 
ment of ‘materialism.” There is no little evidence that these attempts are 
being made to-day. While material progress may thus for a time appear to 
be checked, it has never been forced backward. “Every age has possessed 
all fee arts of the age that preceded it, and has added something to them.” ” 

1 he Struggle to Improve. Civilization, then, is the product of man’s 
. continual struggle to improve. Much of this struggle is directed toward 
^ ^rnessmg the forces of nature, in order that the struggle for existence may 
. be less harsh survival more certain, and life more pleasant. But not 
? “j«<l“^tly the struggle to gain moral progress has been even more de^ 

; astong and severe. Moral progress has been more a struggle of man 

s^l contro to the needs of material progress. As a matter of fact, most 

progress. Thus, as we shall presently see, the great progress in invention 
t interests 
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the man of to-day if he is to live a healthy social life. No longer can one 
“code’' of morals be applied to the man and an entirely different “code” 
applied to the woman. The impersonal society in business, commerce, rec- 
reation, and travel demands a common standard for each — a “moral sense” 
deeper and more compelling than was needed by individuals in any other 
age. ;■ 

But the struggle to improve has expanded with each expansion of group 
life. Material progress has already swept across nations, and our industry, 
commerce, and business extends to “the four corners of the world.” But 
our moral progress seems not great enough to reach beyond national lines. 
We have made but slight progress in the growth of international morality. 
There is even a doubt that our national morals have grown to the point 
of extending as far as the Monroe Doctrine extends ! We are hardly ready 
to do unto other nations that which we would have them do unto us ! 

The Central Purpose of Society. Civilization has ever presented to 
society two great inequalities — ^inequality of knowledge and inequality of 
material wealth. The central purpose of society, guided by its degree of 
moral growth, has been directed toward the reduction of these inequalities.^^ 
It seeks not merely to spread these fruits of civilization so they will ex- 
tend to each individual, but it is ever alert to encourage the growth of 
knowledge and to increase the volume of wealth produced. 

In the path of this central purpose, society is confronted with many 
perplexing problems. And it is with these problems that we are now con- 
cerned. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

I. What ground have we for pessimism regarding the future of civilization in 
the Western world? Contrast the present-day tendencies with those of 
France, before the French Revolution; and with those of Rome, during the 
decline of the Roman Empire. 

“Ward, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. il. 
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2. To what extent are you dependent upon each type of group life — family, 
neighborhood, community, state, nation, and international? How does this 
affect your attitude toward each of these? 

3. Make a list of the interest groups in your home community, with which you 
are familiar. With how many of these interest groups is your family con- 

■ nected? . . 

4. What social service agencies are there in your community ? What does each 
attempt to do for’ the community? What phases of civilization are they 
attempting to make uniform in the community? 

5. Compare the functions of the home in your grandfather’s day with those of 
the home of to-day. What new institutions have developed to provide the 
activities once centered m the home ? What effect has this change had on the 
maintenance of family unity? 

6. What two types of progress characterize the evolution of civilization ? What 
influences and conceptions have been most helpful in this evolution ? 

7. How do you account for the necessity of prohibition of the liquor traffic 
to-day and the social sanction of drinking a few generations ago? What has 
brought about the change in moral standard? 

8. Is there reason to believe that we are less moral to-day than in the days of 
our forefathers? Or is it probable that our moral standards are higher? 
Explain your answer. 


CHAPTER 2 

SOCIAL CHANGE: THE GENESIS OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGE 

The Nature of Change, We have noted that it is the very nature of 
healthy social life to expand and of civilization to grow. But this expan- 
sion and growth gives rise to vast social changes, and in dynamic times 
such as we are living in to-day these vast changes shake the very founda- 
tion of our whole social structure. These social changes affect each indi- 
vidual and group in society, and since a large part of the population is 
unable to change as completely and as rapidly as the times demand, social 
'tnaladjustment results. It is this social maladjustment which gives rise to 
our major social problems. Hence, if we are to gain an adequate under- 
standing of our present-day social problems, we must study them in the 
light of the great social changes now taking place. 

Primary and Secondary Phases of Change, We cannot achieve prog- 
ress without social change; but, at the same time, every important social 
advancement is purchased at the expense of many social maladjustments 
which become apparent only after a certain degree of progress has been 
made. Thus, we might say that there are two phases or stages in every 
important social change, and it is necessary that we fecb^ize these phases 
in our study of social problems: (i) the primary phase, which Is directly 
concerned with the problems of rapid introduction of new inventions and 
discoveries, the sudden shifts of population as in migration or immigra- 
tion, or the opening-up and exploitation of new resources and new enter- 
prises; and (2) the secoj^grj phMf, which has to do with the maladjust- 
ments and conditions created by the progress achieved in the primary 
phase. A few illustrations will make these aspects of social change more 
dear. 

A few generations ago our forefathers slowly worked their way, with 
lumbering oxen and covered wagons, to the homesteads of the ‘"great 
Northwest.^’ Gradually they cleared away the virgin forests that covered 
the hillsides and transformed them into wide-spreading fields of waving 
grain and grassland. More settlers came. Then came the railroads and 
still more settlers, until finally, by the close of the nineteenth century, 
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the last acre of free land was taken. Towns and thriving small cities sprang 
up in the centers of prosperous agricultural communities. The clearing of 
the forests, the building of adequate schools and roads, and the develop- 
ment of marketing facilities constituted the major problems of this primary 
phase of the rapidly growing population of the “New West.’’ Recently, 
however, we have begun to appreciate the fact that a secondary change 
was quietly taking place. The clearing of the forests left the loose, fertile 
soil of the hillsides exposed, and each year the farmers found the land 
more washed, harder to till, and less productive. The wear and wash of 
the land drove the more progressive farmers to seek better land, or to 
give up farming and seek their economic opportunities in the city. Their 
places were talcen by less ambitious and less successful tillers and toilers. 
Thus in many instances, the vigorous and thrifty community of farm- 
owners gradually faded into a drifting, indifferent, and sluggish com- 
munity of farm tenants. Wliat little fertility was left in the soil was 
further depleted by the tenant whose chief aim was to get out of the land 
as much as he could without putting anything back into it. Many of the 
communities must now depend upon state aid for the leadership and sup- 
port of many of their economic and social institutions. Many of the states 
are even now turning to active programs of reforestation, with a hope of 
replacing or rebuilding the soil which the centuries of virgin forests had 
placed and held there. 

Let us take another example, one which we will consider more in detail 
in a later chapter — the progress of modern medicine. In the primary phase 
of the great advances in medical science we had our eye singled to the 
problems of promoting good health and conquering of disease. We faced, 
and still face, some serious problems in reaching every element of our 
population with efficient and effective public health education and health 
service. But we are justly proud of the great achievements we have made. 
We have practically blotted out many diseases; we have literally cut in 
half the death-rate of a generation ago; we have lengthened the span of 
life of the average man until it is now almost sixty years ; we are now able 
to save ninety-three out of every lOO babies born until they have passed 
the critical first year of life; we have added months and years to the pro- 
ductive life of the worker by lessening his days of sickness and adding to 
his vitality the vigor of good health. This is the primary phase of the 
great change that has come with the advancement of modern medicine. 
But we are beginning to see that all this vast progress in science is not 
entirely an unmixed good. There are some baffling secondary aspects which 
have' crept quietly into changes taking place. In the first place, in our efforts 
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to cut down the death-rate, we are saving thousands who are too weak of 
mind and body to face the complex and exacting demands of modern life. 
We have set aside Nature’s process whereby the fittest survived and the 
weak and feeble-minded for the most part died young. We are faced, there- 
fore, with an ever-increasing burden of providing care and guidance for 
these feeble-minded individuals and for those who are otherwise too weak 
to provide adequately for themselves. Then again, while we rejoice that we 
are adding so many years to the length of the average life, we are begin- 
ning to be dimly aware of the fact that we must make more generous 
social provisions for the care and treatment of the aged who every year 
constitute an increasing proportion of the population. 

Thus we might multiply our examples to include every sort of the vast 
multitude of changes taking place in society to-day, but what we have Just 
pointed out is no doubt sufficient to make clear the necessity of considering 
the two phases which characterize all social changes. We may now turn 
our attention to a brief survey of the major fields of social change and 
their social significance. 

INDUSTRIAL CHANGES 

The Handicrafts, The changes which have furnished most of the causes 
for social maladjustment are those which have come about in our industrial 
system. Down to the middle of the eighteenth century, industry was still 
in the handicraft stage. The simple machinery and tools used in manufac- 
turing were driven by hand-power and owned and managed by the crafts- 
men who used them. Every master craftsman was a capitalist to the extent 
that he owned his own tools, contracted for and purchased his own raw 
materials, controlled his own place of employment, set his own pace of 
work, and controlled the finished product, which he generally sold directly 
to a patron whom he knew personally. Working along with the master 
craftsmen were perhaps a few journeymen and a few apprentices ; but 
they owned and used their own tools and shared with the master crafts- 
men the same conditions of employment and the same living conditions. 
There was not much ground for industrial disputes in those days; the 
relation of the employer to the employee was most intimate and personal. 
Likewise, the relation between the producer and the consumer was direct 
and personal, and there was little cause for any public concern about pro- 
tecting the interests of the consumer. In this stage, labor was the dominant 
factor in production ; labor controlled the raw materials, the conditions of 
employment, the speed of work, and the quality and price of the finished 
product. if-. 
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The Beginning of the Industrial Repolution. Starting witli the last third 
of the eighteenth century, mechanical inventions began to work great 
changes in the industrial system. Steam-power, beginning with the textile 
industry (1785), took possession of the machines and tools and organized 
them into our factory system.^ Generally this last quarter of the eighteenth 
century is referred to as the period of the Industrial Revolution. But we 
can hardly say that this period was any more than the beginning ; the 
revolutionary changes are still going on with even greater intensity. In 
other words, we are now in the midst of the Industrial Revolution. The 
early stage was characterized by the substitution of the machine for the 
hand tool, while the present stage takes the form of the replacement of the 
simpler machines by the more improved, more complex and elaboratCj^ 
and more costly machines.^ 

When we examine carefully this great change in our industrial life, 
we notice that it is in fact a twofold revolution — revolution of the proc- 
esses and methods of production, on the one side, and a revolution of 
the nature of ownership and control, on the other. On the one hand, we 
witness the rapid growth and extension of the and on the 

other hand, we see the transfer of ownership and control to corporation 
form of business organization. These two gigantic developments have 
given us most of our great material progress, but they have, at the same 
time, given rise to our most menacing social problems. 

The Factory System. One of the most outstanding features of the fac- 
tory system is the relation it bears to. the worker*. It has practically elimi- 
nated craftsmanship, and reduced the worker to a mere manipulator and 
feeder of machines. “The worker of to-day does not make things; he 
makes only parts of things.^’ ^ He no longer has the stimulus and satis- 
faction that came to the worker of a century ago, of placing the stamp of 
his personality on the product of his own hands. He is a mere cog in the 
wheels, ''all his claims being liquidated in the wage he receives for his 
labor/^ ^ When he becomes dissatisfied with this, it matters little, since 
his place might easily be filled by the employment of women and children. 

Another feature of the factory system, which* further complicates the 
problems arising out of the minute division of labor and the destruction 
of craftsmanship, is the amazing increase in the amount of capital em- 

Ch Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society^ New York, 1913, 

“Ross, E. A., “The Case for Industrial Dualism,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Vol. XXXVIII, May, 1924. 

** Fitch, John A., The Causes of Industrial Unrest, New York, 1024. Ch. XIX. 

*Ross, loc, cit, p. 385. 
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ployed per average worker.® We have noted that before the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution, labor was the dominant factor in production. 
The growth of the factory system has placed capital in power and con- 
trol; the owner of the industry holds the power to contract for and control 
the raw materials, the places of employment, the quality and quantity of 
production, and the finished product. The question is no longer : What is 
the speed of the worker? But, instead, it is asked: How fast will the 
machine work? How much can the machine turn out in a day? The ques- 
tion is not : How long will the worker last ? but, instead : How long will 
the machine last? Is it any wonder, then, that society must concern itself, 
to an ever-increasing extent, with the problems of protecting the welfare 
of labor? Is it any wonder that labor is restless and ever struggling to 
gain some vantage point of power where it can wield a more certain 
control over the means of livelihood? 

Growth of Corporation Control, But hardly less problematic is this 
other side of the industrial change — the growth of corporation control and 
management. We noted that during the handicraft period, the relation of 
industry to the employee and to the consumer was direct and personal. But 
with the growth of corporation control, this personal relationship disap- 
pears. Under corporation management the employee is a mere number, 
much the same as a machine, and the consumer is merely so much im- 
personal ^'active demand/^ The stockholder of the corporation is not in- 
terested in, nor concerned about, the conditions under which production is 
carried on, or the welfare of the worker.® Neither is the stockholder con- 
cerned about the welfare of the consumer. The only interests which the 
stockholder has in the industiy are (i) the security and safety of his in- 
vestments,^ and (2) the dividends which the industry dr business produces. 
He is impelled solely by the profits motive,'^ Only to the extent that we 
are able to put a soul in profits are we able to bestir the stockholders to a 
consideration of the social consequences of the corporation's conduct. 

And yet much must be said to the credit of the industrial and business 

®“In the manufacture of agricultural implements the capital for each worker 
has risen from $495 in 1850 to $6764 in 1920; boots and shoes, from $122 to $2902; 
carpeting, from $623 to $5198; carriages and wagons, from $242 in 1840 to $4338 
in 1920; cotton goods, in the same period, from $708 to $1979; woolen goods, from 
$738 to $4987 ; paper, from $1004 to $7962 ; tanning and leather goods, from $601 to 
$9262; silk goods, from $356 to $4123; iron and steel, from $669 to $7082. . . . For 
American manufacturing as a whole the capital per worker has increased from 
$328 in 1840 to $4901 in 1920, that is, about fifteenfold. ... It is perfectly safe, 
then, to assume that the invested capital per worker today is at least ten times as 
great as it was a century ago.” (Ross, loc, cit,, pp, 386-387.) 

^See Report of the Industrial Relations Commission (federal), Washington, 1915. 

Ross, E. A., Principles of Sociology, New York, 1920, pp. 461 ff. 
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corporation. It has made possible the quick amassing of enormous amounts 
of capital without which it would hardly have been possible to build our 
railroads, exploit our vast natural resources, or develop our large-scale 
industrial and business enterprises. Without these gigantic developments^ 
Americans would be without many of the conveniences and commodities 
which now constitute such a large part of the high standard of living which 
is so uniformly characteristic of American life to-day. Large-scale pro- 
duction and business has developed the efficiency and the economy which 
alone has made it possible to put the fruits of our vast material progress 
within the reach of all classes in the population. 

But these vast economies and efficiency achievements of large-scale- 
industry and big business are gradually destroying the foundation upon 
which much of our social and economic progress has been based. In most 
fields, thriving and successful small enterprise is doomed. Competition^ 
upon which our national founders depended as a guarantee for equalizing 
economic opportunity and for securing equality of rights of contract, is 
gradually fading into thin air. The major lines of manufacturing and 
business, every year witness a decrease in the number and an increase in 
the size of establishments.® Every year sees the consolidation of a 
large number of corporations into huge mergers for the purpose of effect- 
ing more far-reaching economy of management and lessening the field 
of competition.® 

More and more, the men who in the past generation would have risen 
to be “captains of industry*' are becoming the hired men — ^the managers — 
of huge corporations owned and controlled by the “financial interests* — 
the bankers. Thus the control of industry is gradually shifting from the 
hands of those who are directly concerned with the processes and opera- 
tion of industry into the hands of investors — into the hands of those who 
control the banking interests of the nation. 

Social Significance of the Impersonal Relations in Industry, This cen- 
tralization of the ownership and control of industry and business intensifies 
their impersonal relations to the worker and to the consumer. But perhaps 
of even greater social significance is the effect it has upon the contracting 
or bargaining power of the worker who must market his labor, of the 
farmer who must market his produce, and of the consumer whose pur- 
chasing power is in the balance. The individual with his guaranteed rights 
of “liberty of contract** faces the dilemma of bargaining, not on equal 

®Ely, R. T., Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society, pp, 62-66. 

® Haney, Lewis H., Business Organisation and Combination, New Y'ork, 1920, 
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terms, but on ‘'take-it-or-leave-it"’ terms. His only way out of this quandary 
is not to act as an individual, bnt to lend his will to the will of a strong 
organization — ^to organized labor, cooperative marketing, or consumers' 
leagues and cooperatives. Only such measures as can successfully threaten 
the assurance of paying dividends can reach the ears of the financiers 
whose one aim is to keep the business or industry /'on a paying basis” — 
paying profits. This explains why our time is so rife with organized groups, 
and so disturbed with group conflict. 

RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 

The great industrial and social changes which we have just outlined 
would not have gone far had it not been for the phenomenal developments 
of facilities for travel and transportation. We have seen how group life 
has expanded and we have noted that this expansion has been largely 
due to the vast improvements in the methods and means of transportation 
and communication ; but we need to see these improvements more in detail 
to appreciate their significance in our study of social problems. 

American Hwry and Haste, It was only 150 years ago that the United 
States began its career as an independent nation. It started with a popula- 
tion of but little more than three million, mostly farmers and villagers 
scattered along the Atlantic seaboard and the eastern slopes of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, But this little handful of population laid claim to the 
vast stretch of untamed wilderness beyond the Alleghenies, and they were 
determined to people it and to create of it a nation that would reach from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. To achieve this great aim they had to hurry — 
they hurried pioneers to settle the West — ^they hurried to open up the vast 
natural resources — ^they hurried to develop their industries — ^they hurried 
to build cities — and they hurried to tie the wide-spreading territory into 
national, unity. Thus it was that America became a hurrying and rushing 
nation, a quick-moving nation, a nation interested in doing big things in 
a big way. This hurry and rush became a habit fixed in American culture, 
and even to-day there is perhaps no characteristic of the American people 
that is more truly typical of our everyday living. To be sure, "haste makes 
waste,” and not a few of our most baffling social problems must be attrib- 
uted to our haste in getting things done. 

Developmemi of a National Transportation System. To achieve this 
hasty development, our greatest need was for population — ^population to 
settle and hold the vast new territory, to develop our vast natural resources, 
and to build our industries. The re was not enough man-power, . Hence -wt 
turned to inventing and building of machines which would do the work 
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of hundreds of workers. But success of machine industry depends upon 
ample transportation facilities. So we hurried to build the only trans- 
portation facilities then known to us — ^highways, canals/and river trans-^ 
ports. The federal government, the states, and the cities all rushed these 
developments, and by the end of the first third of the nineteenth century, 
these improvements extended well into the Middle West. Then came the 
invention of the locomotive and the possibilities of a more adequate means 
of transportation — ^the railroads.^® 

No other factor played a more important part in the development of 
our national maturity than the railroads. No other phase of our national 
history so aptly illustrates that dominant American characteristic of hurry 
and haste. 

The first railroad, the Baltimore and Ohio, was chartered in 1827, but 
was not completed until 1830. For a time there were many technical handi- 
caps that hampered rapid progress, but by the outbreak of the Civil War 
these handicaps had been largely overcome and 30,626 miles of railroad 
were in operation. The following table shows the rapidity with which rail- 
road building proceeded : 

Table i 

Total Mileage of Operating Railway in the United States for Each 
Census Year Beginning with 1830* 

Census year Miles of operating railway 

1830 23 

1840 2,818 

1850 9,021 


^920 253.^5^ 

* Exclusive of mileage in Alaska and Hawaii. 

To this we must add 43^934 miles of operating interurban electric rail- 
way (exclusive of city street-railways). Thus we have a total of over 
297,000 miles of operating railway in the United States.^^ This is over one- 

^ Jones, Eliot, Principles of Railway Transportation, New York, 1924, Ch III 
Census Abstract, United States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1920. 
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third of the total railway mileage of the world, and more than siifficient 
encircle the earth ten times at its equator. 

In 1789, when George Washington became President, the United States 
had no transportation system. The old stage-coach took six to seven days to 
go from New York to Boston, a distance of 232 miles. Eighty years later 
the first transcontinental railroad was completed. To-day the whole nation 
IS covered with a network of steel rails. Many of the old settlers are still 
alive who went West in covered wagons at a speed of from five to fifteen 
miles a day. To-day one may cross the continent— a distance of over 3,000 
miles^ — ^in luxurious comfort in less than three days, and at a cost that is 
well within the means of the majority of the population. This ease and 
convenience of travel has broken down the old sectionalism and has created 
national unity. But of even greater social significance is the rapid movement 
of freight, express, and the mail. This has led to the development of a 
ftew sectionaUsm, based on specialization, and has made each section of 
the nation interdependent upon all other sections. It has destroyed the old 
self-sufficing community and made possible the building and feeding of 
our large industrial cities. Thus many things which we daily use, con- 
sume, and enjoy were perhaps only a few days before packed and shipped 
from the most remote state in the Union. . 

Development of Ocean Transportation, The same sort of phenomenal 
progress has been made in ocean travel. The first transatlantic steamship, 
the “Savannah,” crossed the Atlantic, from New York to Liverpool, in 
1819, in the record-breaking time of twenty-six days. In 1908 the “Lusi- 
tania” crossed, from New York to Queenstown, in four days and fifteen 
hours ; in 1910 the “Mauretania” made the same trip in four days, ten 
hours, and forty-one minutes. In 1924 the United States was second only 
to Great Britain in ocean transportation facilities, the United States hav- 
ing 5,128 merchant ships with a total capacity of 15,956,967 tons, and 
Great Britain having 8,055 merchant ships with a total capacity of 19,105,- 
838 tons.^^ Thus we have brought the world to our very door, and have 
made ocean travel so cheap and comfortable that even the poorest classes 
find it possible , to immigrate to our shores. We have tapped the high-pres- 
sure mains of the overcrowded nations, and, as we shall see in a later 
chapter, our country stands in grave danger of being flooded with immi- 
grants from the lowest economic levels of these overcrowded nations, thus 
threatening the high standard of living which we now enjoy. 

The Automobile, Even more phenomenal than the building of the rail- 
roads and the development of ocean travel has been the rapid development 

^ Report j United States Department of Commerce, Washington, 1924. 
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of the automobile. Here agairi we notice the prevalence of that dominant 
American characteristic of hurry and haste. As early as 1875 we were be- 
ginning to look for some means of travel more rapid than the horse.^® In 
1879 a “steam wagon’' was invented which made the trip from Oshkosh 
to Madison, a distance of about 100 miles, in three days, “working time/' 
and was awarded the prize provided by the state legislature. But it was 
not until 1895 motor transportation gave promise of success. In that 
year four automobiles were made in the United States.^^ The Census of 
1900 showed that there were fewer than 4,000 motor vehicles in the United 
States. Then began the large-scale production which has made this a “motor 
age.” In 1923 there were 18,023,584 motor vehicles in use in the world, 
and of this number 15,092,177 were in use in the United States — -fifteen out 
of every eighteen automobiles were in the hands of the American popula- 
tion! On June 30, 1926, there were over nineteen million motor vehicles 
registered by the people of the United States — an average of one motor 
vehicle for every six inhabitants U® The American people is literally 
motorized. 

Hendrik Van Loon aptly expressed this social situation in one 
of his cartoons. He pictures two old men on Mars, looking down upon 
the hurrying multitude of cars on the earth. 

“What are all those people on Earth doing asks one of the old men, 

“Going,” is the brief reply of the other. 

“Going where?” continues the questioner. 

“Nowhere, — just going!” 

^In 187s the Wisconsin Legislature passed the following law (Wiscmmn Stat- 
utes, 1875, Ch. 134): 

^‘There is hereby appropriated the sum of $10,000 ... to be paid to any citizen 
of Wisconsin who shall invent, and after five years^ continued trial and use, shall 
produce a machine propelled by steam or other motive agent, which shall be a 
cheap and practical substitute for the horse and other animals on the highway and 
farm; provided that said appropriation shall not be levied or made until a successful 
award is made. . . . 

‘Any machine or locomotive entering the list to compete for the prize or bounty, 
shall perform a journey of at least 200 miles, on a common road or roads, in a 
continuous line North and South in this state, and propelled by its own internal 
power, at the average rate of at least five miles per hour, working time. 

^ “The said locomotive must be of such construction and width as to conform 
with or run in the ordinary track of the common wagon or buggy, now in use, and 
be able to run backward or turn out of the road to accommodate other vehicles in 
passing and be able to ascend or descend a grade of at least 200 feet to the mile.” 

’^Backer, B. G’., Wisconsin Metal-Working Industries (bulletin), Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture, Madison, 1924. 

the report of the Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of 
Agriculture, published in October, 1926, 19,851,255 motor vehicles were reported 
registered. 
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Highway Improvement., Along with the development of the automobile 
has come the rapid building of good roads, most of which have been built 
in the last ten years. Of the three million miles of highway in the United 
States, 525,000 miles have been surfaced.^® Every year the combined appro- 
priation by counties, states, and federal government for the building of 
more good roads amounts to more than a half-billion dollars. From East 
to West, and from North to South, over most of the United States, we 
may now traverse in half an hour the distance which our forefathers 
GOnsidered a good day’s journey with the horse and buggy. 

Conquest of the Air, And we are still struggling to perfect a more 
rapid means of travel than train, automobile, or steamship. The aeroplane 
is now in about the same stage of development that the locomotive was in 
1840, or that the automobile was in 1904. Enough progress has been made 
to give assurance of its future commercial value, but we are still experi- 
menting and inventing essential improvements. In May, 1924, the trip 
from coast to coast was made with the sun — ^covering a distance of 3,000 
miles in but little more than twenty-one hours. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment is making extensive use of air transportation in carrying mail. The 
Army and Navy consider the aeroplane an indispensable instrument of 
warfare, and the part it played in the World War clearly indicates its 
future value. Europe is already making extensive use of the aeroplane in 
passenger service, and doubtless we shall soon witness air-line passenger 
service in America. However, Americans will not be satisfied until it is 
possible for the individual to use the aeroplane as he now uses the auto- 
mobile. Such a development will extend his daily contacts to distances four 
or five times greater than he is now able to make over the best roads. 

RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

Hardly less important than the great developments of travel and trans- 
portation have been the great improvements in methods of communication. 
These two great products of science and invention have paralleled one an- 
other — ^the development of telegraphy paralleled that of the railroads and 
steamship ; the telephone preceded the automobile but a few years ; and the 
development of the radio has practically paralleled the development of the 
aeroplane, though its popularity and installation has been more universal. 

The TeUgraph and Cable, The first telegraph line in the United States 

Report, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, March, 1927, This figure in- 
cludes almost 70,000 miles of the 182,134 miles in the interstate federal highway 
system which is being improved with aid from the federal government. 
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was put into operation in 1840, connecting Washington with Baltimore— 
a distance of forty miles. In 1922 the Bureau of the Census reported ij853r 
250 miles of telegraph wire, and 76,711 nautical miles of ocean cable, con- 
necting every community of the whole country with the rest of the world. 
Thus it is that events and transactions over the whole world are so quickly 
heralded over the whole country. Hence the people of the nation may read 
the same news and apply their minds to the same issues, all at the same 
time. 

The Telephone. While the telegraph was of great social significance, it 
was not the community builder that the telephone was destined to become. 
In 1920 there were 11,795,747 telephones in use in the United States, or 
almost one telephone for every two families.^’^ Of this number, 2,508,002 
were in farm homes ; 38.9 per cent of all the farms in the United States 
were supplied with telephones.^® To be sure, the majority of the farm 
telephones were on ‘‘party lines,’’ but this makes it all the more interesting 
for the women folks for whom farm life is often lonely and drab. In 
1926 the number of telephones increased to over sixteen million, and in- 
stallation of new lines was moving forward faster than ever before^® Thus 
is our population knitted together into closer social and economic life, and 
months and years added to our productive life by the time and the steps 
saved by the increasing use of the telephone. 

The Radio, But still another great advancement in communication is 
ripening in the world of science and invention— the radio. From 1894, when 
Marconi began his experiments with ^‘wireless,” to 1903, when the first 
wireless message was successfully flashed across the Atlantic, the develop- 
ment of radio was slow. In 1904 steamships began to be equipped with 
Vireless,” and press despatchers began to use this means of flashing 
news over the world. In 1915 transoceanic telephony was achieved. The 
engineers of the Bell Telephone Company telephoned to Paris, France, 
and to Honolulu. During the World War the value of the radio was thor- 
oughly established, and following the close of the War, the radio art and 
industry in the United States began its phenomenal development.^® 

In 1924, there were 2,723 American ships equipped with wireless. The 
Weather Bureau now issues warnings of storms and dangers to shipping. 

1920 reported 24,351,676 families and 20,697,204 dwellings in the 

^ Yeo^r United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1921, p. 788. 
:>taitsHcal Report, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., New York City, 
January i, 1926. There were 16,935,918 telephones in use in 1926, using 34, <523,842 
miles of wire. ^ ^ 

No. 105, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, December 31, 1925, pp. 7-15. 
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This has been the means of saving thousands of lives, and millions of dol- 
lars to AmeriGan shippers.- 

At present there are 815 broadcasting stations in the United States, 
and eighty-two Canadian stations, the audiences of many of which extend 
to a radius of 1,000 or even 1,500 miles. When linked together they may 
send a message to the entire continent.^^ 

It is conservatively estimated that two-thirds of American families are 
provided, with radio sets. In 1925 it was estimated that 553,000 farmers^ 
homes were equipped with them. ‘'Farmers have discovered that they need 
good long-distance sets to get weather and market reports and entertain- 
ment they demand. Twenty- four agricultural colleges maintain radio broad- 
casting stations. The colleges are becoming enthusiastic users of radio. 
They cooperate with the Department of Agriculture in broadcasting its 
weather, crop, and market reports. . . , Many farmers have more than 
saved the price of their radio sets by profit gained by use o£ the market 
information issued by the Department for broadcasting.’’ 

Even photographs are now successfully transmitted by radio, so that we 
are not only able to get directly the news, weather and market reports, 
concerts, lectures, and political speeches, but obtain quickly through the 
press a detailed picture of events happening over the world. 

While the development of the radio is still in its beginning, it is 
already of profound social significance. It has not only proven of great 
value to marine travel and transportation, and in warfare, but has demon- 
strated an equally great social and economic value the nation over. It has 
created a broader and keener appreciation of science among old and young. 
It has furnished, at least temporarily, a check to the dangerously rapid 
tendencies separating the interests in family life.^^ It has furnished the 
country home and the shut-in with much needed entertainment and educa- 
tional stimuli. 

News and the Press* Augmenting all this vast development in com- 
munication facilities is a similar development of the press. Americans, 
especially, are great readers. There are over 2,000 daily papers published 
in the United States, along with more than 13,000 weeklies and 5, 000 
monthly and other periodicals.^^ For those who attend the "movies’’ in- 

^ Radio Service Bulletin, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
December 31, 1926. 

^Year Book, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1925, p. 47. 

®®Some students, however, seem to think that the radio is of no more social 
value than the phonograph : Bewick, M. D., “Limited Social Effect of Radio Broad- 
casting,*^ American Journal of Sociology, January, 1927. 

** The number of newspapers and periodicals and their circulation fluctuate 
greatly from month to month. The N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper 
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stead of reading the evening paper* there are 15,840 iBotion-picttire the- 
aters to aid in presenting the happenings throughout the world. Never in 
any other age did a whole nation — ^and to a large extent, a whole world-— - 
have an opportunity to see, to read, aud io think about the same things at 
the same time! 

But these newspapers and periodicals do not merely carry news, stories, 
and education — their chief object is to carry advertising. We are told in 
a thousand different ways how we should spend our incomes—what to eat, 
what to wear, what cars to ride in, where to spend vacations. Our most 
intimate and personal wants are exposed, and we are told in a most in- 
timate and personal way how to supply them. Thus it is that we rush to 
spend our incomes and to keep perpetual 40% mortgages on our next 
yearns incomes through the '‘easy credit terms^' urged upon us. 

Books, Libraries, Bureaus, ani Vnwersity Extensmis. Since the boy- 
hood days of Abraham Lincoln there has been a phenomenal development 
of educational opportunity — opportunities for home education as well as 
for formal education in our schools ^nd colleges. Over 1,500,000 Ameri- 
can children are in our grade and high schools, and there are 300,000 stu- 
dents in our American colleges and universities.^® 

But the opportunities for self-education, for youth and for adult, con- 
stitute one of the greatest advances in our educational progress. In the 
first place, there never was a time when information on almost every sort 
of subject was so readily within the reach of the individual, no matter 
where he happens to be located. There never was a time when books were 
published in such quantities and on such a wide range of subjects and as 
cheaply as they are being published to-day. If the classification of the 
books published can be taken as an index of the interests of the reading 
public— and I think that it can— it is evident that Americans are building 
a broad foundation for the cultural growth of the future, as may be seen 
from Table 2, 

But books are not the only sources of information on the vast range 
of subjects with which Americans are concerning themselves. There are 
thousands of pamphlets, reports, and monographs being published and 
distributed annually by bureaus and departments of government and by 

Annual Directory, Philadelphia, 1925, indicates 2,310 daily papers, 13,267 weeklies, 
3,013 monthlies, and 2,341 other periodicals published in 1924. The circulation of the 
big«city morning papers, 1924, averaged 12,629,953 per issue; and that of the 
evening papers, 21,111,789 per issue. 

^ *The Census of 1920 reported 15,578,914 children in schools, and 298,773 students 
in the 672 colleges, universities, and normal schools of the United States, 
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Table 2 


New Books Provided the Reading Public of America in , 192s ;*- 


Classification by subjects 

Books published m 1925, mcluding f oreign 
importations 

American 

authors 

Foreign 

authors 

Totd 

Philosophy 

200 

76 

276 

Religion . 

706 

179 

88s 

Sociology 

505 

92 

597 

Law , 

181 

6 

187 

Education 

239 

9 

248 

Philology 

161 

99 

260 

Science 

581 

89 

670 

Technology 

371 

no 

481 

Medicine and health 

269 

57 

326 

Agriculture 

155 


168 

Domestic economy 

48 

5 

53 

Business 

265 

21 

286 

Fine arts 

no 

65 

. 17s ■ 

Music 

58 

31 

89 

Games and sports 

137 

13 

150 

General Literature 

1 - 277 

142 

419 

Poetry and Drama 

j 638 

162 

800 

Fiction 

. ■ 1.005. 

,,,.326 

1.331 

Juveniles 

1 " 444 

113 

557 

History 

1 332 

137 

469 

Geography 

274 

164 

438 

Biography 

■■:325 \- 

236 

561 

Miscellaneous 

1 ^ -47. ' 

II 


■ Total 

7,318 

2,226 

9,484 


* Compiled from Publishers* Weekly, 


private agencies. No doubt these lesser publications play as important a part 
in continuous home education as do the books.^® 

Furthermore, it is no longer necessary for the individual to build for 
himself a large and expensive home library in order to secure these educa- 
tional opportunities. On every hand are the large public libraries and library 

Especially notable are the bulletins of the universities and colleges, the federal 
Childrens Bureau, federal Woman’s Bureau, federal and state labor and industrial 
departments, departments of agriculture, federal and state health services, federal 
and state commercial and marketing departments, and the departments of public 
instruction. 
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commissions, ready to serve his needs through traveling library facilities. 
Further augmenting and systematizing the use of all these sources of 
information are the university extension divisions which are providing 
individuals and communities everywhere with counsel and advice, organized 
reading courses, correspondence courses, guided club studies, lectures, edu- 
cational films, demonstrations, and many other educational services. 

While it must be admitted that all these vast improvements in educa- 
tion and communication are not fully appreciated and used by the entire 
population, they are nevertheless reaching those whose influence and lead- 
ership are directing and shaping the social and economic life of the nation ; 
and every year the number who do appreciate and make use of these oppor- 
tunities is increasing — and increasing at a rate far in excess of the rate 
of increase of population. 

Social Significance of the Developments in Transportation and Com- 
munication. Perhaps the most outstanding social significance of these won- 
derful developments in transportation and communication is to be seen in 
the effect they have had on community life. They have largely destroyed 
the old community bounds. Until these vast developments set in, the com- 
munity was, for the most part, limited to the distance which could com- 
fortably be covered by the horse and buggy in a half-day — distance of 
fifteen to twenty miles, depending upon the condition of the roads. The 
building of the railroads began a loosening of the bounds of the horse- 
and-buggy community ; but it was the automobile that especially hastened 
community expansion. With the automobile, a day^s pleasure or business 
trip may extend to loo or 150 miles from home. The telephone and the 
automobile have, therefore, widened the social and economic contacts to 
100 times those that were possible in the horse-and-buggy days. With the 
aeroplane, the radius of social and economic contacts may easily extend to 
400 or 500 miles, and the radio enables us to gather in the concerts and 
lectures from a radius of 1,000 to 1,500 miles. 

While these changes have given the individual a broader social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual horizon, and raised the standard of living, the 
machinery and channels for conduct and control of group life have not 
kept pace. Thus the standards of the family, the church, public opinion, 
government, and recreation remain largely where they were a generation 
ago. 

The effect of these changes on the home life of the nation is a deep one. 
While life seems to be enriched by being able to see and enjoy more of the 
world’s out-of-doors, the problem now is one of keeping the family to- 
gether— of keeping the interests of its members united. Conditions created 
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by these changes of the last quarter-century are largely responsible for 
the instability of the modern home. The ceremonies, regulations, and ideals 
that served to guide and control our grandfathers are far from adequate 
for this motor age. New means of regulation and control must be shaped to 

Figure 3 
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fit the changed conditions. But just what shall these regulations he, and 
from whence are they to come? 

Our grandfathers still talk about the old singing schools and the other 
home-made amusements that characterized their social life when they were 
young, but the automobile and the good roads have done away with all 
these. We have discarded home-made fun, while we pack the theaters and 
athletic fields to witness professional artists and entertainers. In the course 
of only a few years, social life has almost wholly surrendered to commer- 
cialized amusements: we have largely ceased to be producers, and have 
become a nation of onlookers and listeners. To be sure, many efforts are 
now being put forth to combat this tendency and to revive, or rather to 
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reorganize, our communities, so that play may again be the spontaneous 
expression of community life. There is a growing recognition that the 
present tendency is stunting normal life and giving rise to social unrest and 
social degeneracy. 

These great changes are rapidly converting America into an urbanised 
nation. The telephone, the automobile, the bus, and rapid transit have 
spread our cities to proportions hitherto impossible; but more than this, 
they are bringing to the rural communities the advantages and the prob- 
lems of suburban life. Thus urbanization is taking possession of the whole 
population — and by urbanization we do not mean merely the shift of the 
population to the city; it is a social philosophy — ^""do as you would do in 
a big city, where you are not known’* — it Is the rule of the impersonal, 
under which public opinion has little power to regulate or control personal 
conduct. 

Our government and laws are not framed to cope with such situations. 
Our local, state, and federal governments were designed to meet the prob- 
lems of earlier days, when folks rode horseback over unimproved roads. 
Now most of the problems of government are motorized. Protection of 
persons and property becomes increasingly difficult under the handicap of 
antiquated governmental machinery. The open country can no longer be 
regarded as ‘'too safe to police.” If the vice, gambling, and disorderly con- 
duct of the cities and towns are suppressed, we find that we have merely 
transplanted them into the country, to road-houses, “half-way houses,” and 
“inns.” If one state undertakes to regulate marriage and divorce, those 
who would be inconvenienced by such regulations merely motor across the 
line into another state where such regulations do not exist. In other words, 
our agencies for regulation and control have not kept pace with the rapid 
expansion of community life. But how can these adjustments be made? 
How can these agencies be made to keep pace with the rapid changes pro- 
duced by the rapid development of the means of transportation and com- 
munication ? 

The church and the religious life of the community has also felt the 
impact of these vast changes in communication and travel. Most of the 
religious organizations and churches were designed to serve the old type 
of community. The little country churches nestled among the pines and 
the tombstones, as well as many of the small city “missions,” offer little 
attraction to the young folks of to-day. There are hundreds of counter- 
attractions which compete for the interests which once were given unre- 
servedly to the church. Those who still cling to habits of worship and 
religious devotion motor past the little church to attend the more spec- 
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tacular service in the inore imposing edifice. Somehow religion, too, must 
be motorized, if it is to serve the religions needs of to-day. But how is 
this' to be brought about? 

In matters of community health and education there has been more 
progress than in most of the other social institutions. Especially since the 
World War, education and health have moved forward with great strides 
—and for the most part they have moved forward together. The ^"little 
old red school-house’" so dear to American traditions is, in most com- 
munities, disappearing. Good roads and the automobile have combined to 
create the consolidated rural schools or to carry the child to the town or 
city schools. To be sure, the curriculum is still far from adjusted to mod- 
ern needs, but even here there is a growing recognition that changes must 
be met. The school nurse, medical examination of school children, vac- 
cination, school clinics, dental clinics, special classes for backward children, 
visiting teachers for crippled children and shut-ins — ^all these projects in- 
dicate that the next generation will start life’s work with stronger bodies 
and a better knowledge of the laws of health than did the children of 
the past But with all this, the movement has merely begun and there is 
a long way yet to go before these advantages are the heritage of the entire 
child population. 

But this increased speed of travel is costing many lives. It is estimated 
that in 1925 there were 30,400 people killed and 868,000 injured in auto- 
mobile accidents in the world, and that over 80 per cent of these injuries 
occurred in the United States. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, there were 22,500 people killed in automobile accidents in the United 
States, and almost a half-million injured; and of this number killed and 
injured 32 per cent were children under fifteen years of age.^"^ Of this 
number 1,784 were killed, and 5,916 injured, at grade crossings. How 
much of this unprecedented waste of human life is but the normal price 
which we must pay for progress, and how much of it is the unnecessary 
price paid for speed craze and carelessness? 

Thus we see that the vast social and economic changes of the last cen- 
tury and a half have placed a most severe strain upon our whole social 
structure. By virtue of the fact that our social institutions are slow to 
change, and because of the difficulty confronting such a large part of the 
population in its efforts to keep pace with the demands of the times, there 
appear vast and baffling maladjustments. It is with these maladjustments 
that our study of social problems is concerned. 

^Report of the National Safety Council, Chicago, 1926, 
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THE NATURE OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

We have noticed that social problems are rooted in the social malad- 
justments caused by social change. But we need to examine these social 
maladjustments more carefully in order to get an accurate understanding 
of their nature. 

There are hundreds of social problems, big and little. Some are obvious 
and clamor for remedial measures, and scores of social-work agencies, 
public and private, have been organized to remedy this one or that of these 
obvious social ills. Other problems are less obvious, and creep into our 
community and national life and sap our group vitality without being com- 
prehended. Some problems quickly respond to the proper treatment. Others 
require a program of treatment extending over a generation or more. 

Thus we have the problems of poverty and dependency, crime and de- 
Ihiquency, sickness and physical handicap, unemployment and discontent, 
ignorance and inefficiency, dissipation and wanton nmte, mid scores of 
other social ills which blight and mar the prosperity and progress of 
society. 

Volumes have been written on the ‘‘diagnosis” and treatment of these 
social problems, individually. It is now possible to compile an encyGlopedia 
of social reform, similar to the encyclopedia of medicine. Just as medicine 
has developed its specialized branches of science and service, just so social 
reform has developed its specialized branches of scientific research and 
service — of finding ways and means of adjusting the elements of social 
life so that all may enjoy a larger measure of the fruits of civilization. 
But in certain phases of social life it is not easy to determine the ways 
and means of social adjustment. In some respects science has blazed no 
definite trail for us. Progress in some phases of life has led to confusion 
in other phases: thus, progress in industry has changed the whole setting of 
the family and of the social relationship; progress in communication and 
travel has rendered our old agencies of social control ineffective and recast 
the whole outlook of community life. 

It is gradually coming to be recognized that most of these social ills 
cannot be considered singly, but that they are merely branches of larger 
trunks, manifestations of larger and more basic maladjustments. Leaders 
of social thought are beginning to realize that effective and lasting adjust- 
ments cannot be worked out without taking into account the adjustments 
demanded by these basic social problems out of which so many of the more 
obvious problems grow. Hence an understanding of the nature and causes 
of these basic social problems enables us to understand better the surface 
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problems and to interpret more accurately the drift of events. It enables 
us, also, to take a more effective part in the constructive programs of 
:sociaLreform.' . : 

It is with these basic social problems that our study is concerned, and 
throughout it is important to keep in mind that the central problem is that 
of adjusting our social life and our social institutiofis, so that, as indi- 
viduals and as communities, we may use and enjoy the largest measure 
of civilization possible, and promote further progress. 

RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Sociology is the science which deals with the phenomena of society, 
its origin, development, forms, activities, and functions. The central purpose 
of sociology is concerned, first, with understamding society; second, with 
programs and policies which direct this understanding toward social bet- 
terment.^® ‘^Sociology studies man in his social relations, as affecting and 
as affected by association, together with all the products and processes 
consequent upon such association.’'^^ It is closely related to all fields of 
science, and especially to the social sciences — economics, politial science, 
history, philosophy, psychology, eugenics, and education. It is a general 
social science and is concerned with the broad field of human associations, 
while these other sciences are concerned only with specialized phases of 
human relations. Sociology must use and draw generalizations from data 
bearing upon social life, furnished by the other sciences. 

But sociology not only makes use of the generalization, principles, and 
laws revealed by the other sciences, but extends its methods of investiga- 
tion and observation into fields untouched by them. It especially investi- 
gates the origin, cause, aims, and results of the social phenomena which 
have developed out of association. Only to a limited extent is sociology 
able to carry on experimentation. Social life and its products require long 
periods of time to develop and ripen and, too, it is not possible to place 
and hold human beings under especially controlled conditions, like animals, 
for experimental purposes. Consequently, the major experiments of the 
sociologist are those which relate to the testing-out of policies and pro- 
grams which groups or communities may be induced to adopt tentatively. 

The principles and the laws which the sociologists are thus able to draw 
from the mass of data they collect through investigation, observation, and 
a limited amount of experimentation, furnish the tools with which social 
progress may be intelligently and purposefully made. Thus it is that social 

Blackmar and Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, Revised, New York, 1923, p. 37, 

^ Ibid., p, 39- 
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problems furnish the sociologists with opportunity for studying human 
association under changed and changing conditions. At the same time, the 
principles and laws which they thus discover furnish us with the under- 
standing and the method which are necessary for working out our pro- 
grams and policies of sound social adjustment. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What are the primary and secondary phases of the changes brought about 
in community life by the introduction of the supervised playground? 

2. What have 'been the changes which have come about in the home dui'ing 
the last 100 years? What social changes have been responsible for them? 

3. What proportion of the commodities and conveniences constituting your 
standard of living have been made possible for you by large-scale industry? 
How does this affect your sense of social obligation toward workers in 
other parts of the country? 

4. Suppose you were desirous of starting into the business of manufacturing 
a new electrical motor, what would you have to consider before undertak- 
ing the enterprise? "^^at competition would you meet? Where and how 
would you getfhe capital? Where and how would you develop your works? 
What bearing does this problem have upon the present-day social unrest ? 

5. What effect did the coming of the railroads have upon the river-towns, and 
the towns built along the canals and turnpikes? 

6. Contrast the effect of the railroads and the automobile in the spreading of 
the city population. What was the shape of the city lay-out created by the 
railroad? How has the automobile affected the lay-out of the city? 
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of v>c.- 

8. How have good roads and the automobile affected country life? 

9. What solution^do you have to offer for adjusting the churches to the 
changes created by the improvements in travel and communication? * 

10. Why IS that our law-enforcement officers are unable to cope more' effec- 
tively with offenders ? What solutions would you suggest ? 

11. mat has been the social significance of the widespread use of the radio? 
How does It differ from the social significance of the phono^aS,? 

12. How may sociology contribute to the solution of social problems? 




CHAPTERS 

FACTORS AFFECTING SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

Social reform concerns itself with the vast social maladjustments which 
are the aftermath of the great and rapid changes of our time. But why is 
the task of social reform so slow? What is it that seems to block the road 
of a speedy and sound social adjustment to the requirements of the new 
social order? As individuals we may quickly be brought to a clear recogni- 
tion of our problems, and may as quickly respond to practical plans for 
adjustment. But when we are dealing with groups, and especially when 
we are dealing with a whole nation, our problem of obtaining adjustments 
is complicated by a number of factors which offer stubborn resistance to 
speedy reform. The larger the body, the slower it moves — this is as true 
in the social sciences as it is in physics. The social scientist must concern 
himself with these elements which resist movement and adjustments in 
society, just as the physicist and engineer concern themselves with the 
friction and resistances which retard the movements and lessen the power 
of their huge dynamos and giant machines. 

CUSTOM AND TRADITION 

One of the most important sets of factors affecting social adjustment 
is concerned with the cuHural background of the people who are thus in 
need of adjustment — their customs and traditions^ or their ‘'folkways'* and 
“mores/* as some writers have called them.^ 

Custom is the handing down, from one generation to another, of ways 
of doing. Most of our habits of life, especially habits of consumption, our 
“standard of living,*’ our manners and social conduct are governed largely 
by custom.^ The difference between the American-born man and his for- 
eign-born neighbor is largely the difference in these social habits or cus- 
toms. It is more difficult to teach grown-ups new modes of doing things, 
because the older they get the more fixed become their old habits, and the 
more difficult it is to form any new habits which conflict with the old 
ones. So it is with persuading groups of people to adopt new ways of 

^Sumner, W. G., Folkways, New York, 1913, 

* Ross, E. A,, Social Psychology, New York, 190S, p. 196. 
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doing things : the old ways seem so much more comfortable, though they 
may he less efficient, slower, or perhaps even injurious. 

Tradition is the handing-down from one generation to another of loy- 
alties and of ways of thinking and believing.® Strangely enough, as we come 
to think of it, most of our concepts of morality, our concepts of ethics, 
our standards of value, our standards of propriety, and our “guiding prin- 
ciples^^ are determined by the past. From our birth to our burial, our lives 
are to a very large degree circumscribed, controlled, and directed by the 
forces of tradition. 

Thus custom and tradition form the social foundation upon which 
group life is based, and constitute a firm cement which binds the present 
to the past. When we come to a careful examination of the beliefs, the 
ideals, the social standards, the institutions, and the modes of conduct of 
the various groups which make up the population of the United States, we 
find that in varying degrees they reflect the cultural contributions from 
all the great civilizations which have influenced the history of the West- 
ern world — the ancient Greeks, the Jews, the Romans, the Nordics, and 
the more recent culture of South and East Europe.^ 

The older and the more settled and static a community becomes, the 
more it is bound by the influences of custom and tradition. But even in a 
relatively new, mobile, and dynamic society, such as characterizes the 
major portion of the United States, custom and tradition are tremendous 
forces which, in one way or another, stand in the way of rapid reform. 
People as groups feel much more comfortable in following the beaten 
paths; they are vexed and even pained at being forced to accept new 
views or abandon old habits to take up the newfangled. No initiated social 
reformer overlooks the fact that social progress requires the unsettling 
of people, and, at least in a measure, supplanting old traditions and old 
customs with new ideas and new modes of conduct. Then, too, only the 
uninitiated social reformer will fail to recognize the danger involved in 
thus disturbing the old customs and traditions by too radical a program. 

To a very large extent, what we regard as American cuUurt is in fact 
the New England reorganization of the English customs and traditions. 
In the New England colonies the Puritan concepts of the English culture 
were reshaped and reorganized to meet the needs of the pioneer and a 
slightly different form of government. One of the most interesting phases 
of American history is that of the influence which that little handful of 

®Ross, Social Psychology, p. 196. 

'*Ellwood, Charles, The Social Problem, New York, 1919; Ross, E. A,, The Old 
World in the New, New York, 1914. 
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west of the Alleghenies, they did not entirely cling to the customs and 
traditions of their native countries, but instead absorbed and carried the 
New England pattern, somewhat modified, westward with them, and, with 
few exceptions, have developed almost a uniform national tradition and 
culture./' 

However, with the disappearance of the frontier, and the increase of 
immigration from South Europe, these newly formed American traditions 
and customs began to be threatened. The new immigration did not scatter, 
but settled in compact colonies in the large industrial centers. There they 
tended to cling to the old customs and traditions of their native countries, 
instead of adopting, as did the earlier immigration, the pattern that had 
evolved from the New England traditions. 

This tendency to perpetuate customs and traditions which are not in 
harmony with '^American ideals'^ is the chief basis for our objections to 
the new immigration. We are not so inclined to accept them as our neigh- 
bors or to associate with them unless they are willing to think and act 
as we do. Consequently we not only close the door to their coming to 
America, but we turn our attention to the serious job of making of them 
'Respectable” Americans. Just what we mean by Americamzation has not 
been satisfactorily defined, but perhaps the central idea of it was expressed 
by Abraham Lincoln as ''government of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” To be sure, this expression has to be interpreted as applying 
not merely to the state but also to the family, the church, the school, and 
our industrial and community life.® The South European follows the old 
tradition of his native land of being the head of the house. His wife and 
children are regarded as his servants, and he feels it his duty to see that 
they are employed and that he collects and uses their income as he sees 
fit. The American, on the other hand, takes the point of view that has 
been expressed in granting woman suffrage and the passage of child labor 
laws. 

But when we undertake to persuade the foreigner to give up his old 
traditions and customs, we find that it is a slow and ofttimes discouraging 
task. We want him to live in a house that is painted and fronted by a 
grass-plot; we insist that he must have floor coverings, curtains at the 
windows, table-cloth on the dining-room table, and enough bedrooms to 
permit a reasonable privacy for the various members of the family. All 
this seems like gross extravagance to the foreigner, and he hesitates to 
demand the wage that is necessary to maintain these "luxuries.” To be 

® Commons, John R., Races and Inmigrants in America, New York, 1920, p. 213* 
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a most important role. In many communities the church has been looked 
upon merely as an institution to be used for Sunday worship and for 
funerals. Thus religion came to be regarded as a Sunday affair and of more 
importance for those who were reaching the last milestones of life rather 
than a seven-day-a-week influence for the benefit and strengthening of 
the lives of ail. We now see a new movement aiming to make the church 
serve the social needs of the community and to interpret the daily spiritual 
problems which are exerting an increasing pressure in these days of in- 
tensive living. But here, too, we see the old resisting the new with every 
theological tenet at its disposal. 

To our Puritan forefathers recreation, and especially Sunday recrea- 
tion, was regarded as a sure sign of utter depravity. Many of our states 
still have their statutes padded with pages of '‘blue laws” which were 
designed to keep the "unregenerate sinner” in the paths of "righteous- 
ness.” Dancing and even the "fiddle” were not allowed in the home, and 
to play cards was to invite open condemnation of the pious. There are a 
good many communities which still cling to these ideas of play and recrea- 
tion. There are many communities where not even the public school, much 
less the parish house of the church, can be opened for dances or even 
for social festivities. Obviously the modern programs for community rec- 
reation must move with caution and be content with slow progress where 
people still cling to these old customs and traditions. To ignore or defy 
these traditions merely leads to community conflict which retards prog- 
ress instead of advancing it. 

Thus we might multiply our illustrations of the influence of custom 
and tradition as factors affecting adjustment. What we have just said 
should suffice to make clear the need of considering these forces in 
our studies of the major social problems. Needless to say, no two com- 
munities are quite alike in regard to the play of these forces on the 
various social problems. Consequently the social reformer must carefully 
consider each community’s "peculiarities” before undertaking his pro- 
gram of social adjustment. 

GEOGRAPHIC AND PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

It is easy enough to see how geographic and physical conditions aflfect 
the social problem in the different parts of the world. Thus the people 
living at the foot of a volcano would naturally face problems and develop 
an outlook different from those of the people who live on the fertile in- 
land plains of a great continent.® People living in the tropics may be ex- 
®Mukerjee, R., Regional Sociology, New York, 1926. 
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pected to develop altogether different customs and traditions from people 
who live in the regions visited by winter, and the problems of the former 
are very much different from those which harass the people who must 
provide for shelter and comfort in the lands of snow and ice.^ 

However, even in the United States, geographic and physical condi- 
tions are important factors to be taken into account in the making of 
social adjustments. Thus the people pocketed in the isolated valleys of 
the Appalachians have been shut off from the main highways and cur- 
rents of social progress and so have retained the social customs and habits 
of the first pioneers who crossed the Alleghenies. The development of 
schools, of ample public health facilities, and of progressive community 
life is dependent upon the development of improved highways, and means 
of communication which will eliminate barriers and bring the people into 
closer contact with the forces of social progress. 

Taking the map of the United States and the records of the Weather 
Bureau, we are able to chart the zones over which there are frequent 
cyclones and hurricanes. Yet, when we come to observe the communities 
in these regions, we notice that they build the same sort of farm buildings 
and live in the same sort of houses as are to be found in the regions less 
frequently visited by devastating storms. Furthermore, the people in these 
regions as a rule carry no more insurance against the storms than do the 
people of the regions where storms are less frequent. Thus every year 
we read of whole communities being wiped out, schools being destroyed, 
and thousands of lives being lost. Appeals go up to all of the people of 
the United States to assist the Red Cross in aiding the sufferers and re- 
building their homes. It would seem, therefore, that due recognition of 
the geographic conditions would greatly assist in the making of more 
permanent adjustments in these communities. 

Similarly, the thousands who live in the lowlands where, repeatedly, 
floods sweep away millions of dollars’ worth of property and hundreds of 
lives, still cling to the hope that floods will cease to recur. Not until these 
peoples are willing to recognize the geographic factors will they be able 
to make any permanent adjustments which will protect them against future 
disaster. 

A less obvious, but nevertheless significant, influence of climatic con- 
ditions is to be observed in the adaptation of the Northern population 
moving into the Southern states. Invariably we hear the complaint that 
the Southern climate ^‘makes folks lazy.” This may be true to a certain 
extent, but in a large measure it is due to a failure to recognize the in- 

^ Smith, J. Russel!, North America, New York, 1926, Ch. I. 
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fluence of climate on habits of living. People from the North invariably 
take with them the fiabits of diet and housing to which they have be- 
come accustomed in the North. A heavy protein and meat diet, which is 
necessary to furnish the heat and energy for comfortable and efficient 
living in the North, becomes a drug to the vitality and efficiency of the 
individual living in a warm climate. Then, too, the cozy cottages with 
small rooms and low ceilings and with little ventilation provided for 
above the ceiling may be perfectly beautiful and comfortable in Wiscon- 
sin, but stuffy and close when located in Mississippi. Thus, healthy and 
efficient living in the warm climate requires that we regulate our habits 
and living conditions in accordance with the demands of the climatic 
conditions. 

Failure to take into account the influence of the geographic condition 
in social adjustment has been responsible for more waste and delay in 
the working-out of permanent programs for progress than has generally 
been recognized. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

Another set of factors which we must recognize in making social ad- 
justments, whether for individuals or for communities, is the economic, i.e.^ 
the ability of an individual or of the community to pay for the require- 
ments of health, education, and other social advantages prescribed by the 
American standard of living.® Even in as wealthy a nation as ours, there 
are many communities in which the income is too small to provide the 
families with the necessities for physical comfort, to say nothing of pro- 
viding the children with good schools or supporting a public health nurse 
or a director of public playgrounds. This is especially true in many of 
the old agricultural communities where the soil has been depleted and the 
old population has moved off, leaving the land to less thrifty and poorer 
tenant farmers; or in the cut-over lands which were developed during 
the period of high prices of farm products, but which fail to produce even 
a meager living since the great decline of prices. 

There are other groups and communities in which the annual income 
would seem to be sufficient to maintain a fairly high standard of living, 
but in which the forces of commercialization and exploitation absorb so 
much of that income that the people are unable to provide themselves 
with those means of progress. Thus many mining communities remain 
dingy, unhealthy, and backward, not from poverty, but because the wealth 
is not expended in a way which secures to the working population the 
"Nearing, Scott, Financing a Wage Ea^neFs Family, New York, 1913. 
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of the superintendent was to keep the band playing fast rag-time pieces 
which were familiar to his laborers. In this way the workers worked to the 
time of the music, wheeling the heavy bags of sand and cement at a pace 
which was much faster than they would have worked had it not been for 
the music. To the average American the suggestion of speeding up labor 
by the use of a band would seem amusing if not absurd, and most certainly 
we would not attempt to employ this method to speed up a group of Scan- 
dinavian workers. 

Efficiency engineers have called attention to the great difference in 
the various races with reference to their ability to withstand the effects 
of monotony in industry. It appears that the South European stock is 
able to bear up under a strain of monotonous machine operation much 
longer than the English or the Irish workers. This fact has led to the 
development of schedules of relief which take into account difference in 
temperament. Thus, these natural differences should be considered in 
practically every aspect of our programs for social adjustment.^^ 

.There are to be noted in almost every community and in different sec- 
tions of the country abnormal conditions which are matters of more 
serious concern than mere differences of temperament. Perhaps we should 
divide the abnormal elements into two general groups, both of which will 
be considered more in detail in later chapters : first, the depleted or drained- 
out stock which we find in many of the older communities ; and, second, 
the feeble-minded, epileptic, and degenerate stock which is, for the most 
part, scattered through the population, and constitutes an increasing bur- 
den on our charitable and correctional agencies. 

In attempting to develop a program of social adjustment in many of 
the old communities, we find that the response of the people is slow and 
weak. Undoubtedly there is a definite biological basis for this lethargy and 
indifference. For years such communities have been continually drained 
of their vigorous and ambitious elements, and only the easily satisfied re- 
mained behind to intermarry and perpetuate their traits.^^ 

The chief consideration in regard to the effect of the feeble-minded, 
epileptic, and degenerate elements of the community upon the problem of 
social adjustment consists in the increasing attention which this hopeless 
group requires. Invariably this class of people constitute the most serious 
menace to health, morals, and educational progress when they are allowed 

^■^Gowm, E. B., The Executive and His Control of Men, New York, 1916, pp. 
49 f 139* 

^Ross, E. A., Social Trettd, New York, 1922, Cli. III. 
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to roam at large in the community. Consequently, any sound program 
must necessarily consider the ways and means of safeguarding community 
life against this "'scalawag^’ element 

EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 

As our social life becomes more and more complex, education becomes 
an increasingly important factor in effecting social adjustment. As we 
have previously noted, our New England forefathers established tradi- 
tions which have given to us our public schools; and these traditions had 
their beginnings as early as the middle of the seventeenth century. But 
the gigantic task of settling and taming the frontier and the incidental 
scattering of the population, to say nothing of the continual influx of new 
immigration, made it difficult for the schools to accomplish the task of 
i education. Even as late as 1870, 20 per cent of the population of the 

j United States of ten years of age and over were unable to read and write, 

j By 1910 this percentage had been reduced to 7,7; and in 1920, only 6 per 

cent of the population were illiterate.^® 

I This 6 per cent of illiteracy, however, is not equally distributed either 

; as to classes in the population, or as to divisions of the United States. 

I . Thus, for all classes we find that the Southern and Southwestern states 

I have the highest rates, ranging from 15 to 25 per cent illiterate. In Arizona 

and New Mexico this was largely due to the Mexican population. In 
;■ the other Southern states, it was largely due to the illiteracy of the Negro 

and the isolated whites in the mountainous seetlons. It is also interesting 
to note that the native whites of native parentage have a higher per- 
centage of illiteracy than do the native whites of foreign and mixed parent- 
age.^^ The Census explains this difference on the ground that the native 
whites of native parentage are more scattered throughout the rural and 
isolated regions where schooling facilities are less available, while the 
native whites of foreign and mixed parentage constitute a large part of 
oUr urban population, for which educational opportunities are abundant 
The negro population in 1920 was 22.9 per cent illiterate, and the foreign- 
born population was 13 per cent illiterate. 

One of the most important phases of the problem of illiteracy is tte 
wide range of difference between the urban population and the rural popu- 

^ Fourteenth Census of the United States, (1920) United States Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, 1920, VoL II, Population, p. 1150. 

^^The native whites of native parentage are 2.5 per cent illiterate, while the 
native whites of foreign or mixed parentage are only .8 per cent illiterate. These 
census data, however, cannot be taken without question, as it was revealed that 24 
per cent of the World War draft recruits were unable to write letters. 
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lation. The cities, in spite of their large foreign-born element, showed only 
44 per cent illiteracy while the agricultural population showed 7,7 per cent. 
These wide differences constitute only a part of the story of the difference 
between educational opportunities in the rural communities and those in 
the city. The “little old red school-house/^ so dear to the traditiGiis of 
America, has proven more of a drawback than an aid to the educational 
progress of many of our rural communities. So long as this time-honored 
institution controls the sentiments of the school district to the extent that 
the inhabitants refuse to abandon it and consolidate with other school 
districts to provide better equipped schools, the rural communities will 
lag far behind the urban communities in educational progress. However, 
the next census will undoubtedly show a marked decline in rural illiteracy. 
The movement toward consolidated rural schools is one which has de- 
veloped in recognition of the needs of the rural districts, and will do much 
to wipe out the differences in educational opportunity between rural and 
urban communities. 

It is not merely the amount of education that must be considered in 
social adjustment, but also the kind of education and training. Here, too, 
there must be a difference between the rural and the urban schools if the 
country boy is to receive the type of education which will lay the founda- 
tion for scientific agriculture and for a clear vision of his economic oppor- 
tunities on the farm. Undoubtedly one of the most significant influences 
causing the migration of the country boy to the city lies in the nature of 
his schooling, which tends to make the economic opportunities of industry 
and business more clear to him than the opportunities in agriculture and 
farm life. But it is not merely in the matter of economic progress that 
education plays an important role; it is one of the most vital essentials 
for achieving social progress in every other phase of social life. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS AS FACTORS IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

To an increasing degree Americans are depending upon governmental 
action as a means of making social adjustments. Frequently social reform- 
ers are discouraged and disheartened by the slowness and inefficiency with 
which the government moves in matters of social reform. However, this 
situation must be expected and taken into account in every program of 
social adjustment. The government is not only bound by custom and tradi- 
tion, but its machinery and policies are largely circumscribed by constitu- 
tional and judicial restrictions. For example, with the development of our 
improved methods of transportation and travel, our state laws relative 
to marriage and divorce no longer offer the necessary safeguards to stable 
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family life. Moreover, what one state may attempt to accomplish in regu- 
lating marriages and divorces may be defeated by the laxity of other states. 
Unquestionably the whole problem would be greatly obviated if the federal 
government was charged with the regulation of marriage and divorce. 
This, however, is impossible under the present restrictions of the Con- 
stitution, which considers such matters as belonging to the states.^® A 
similar situation is illustrated in the efforts to obtain a federal child labor 
law, which was declared unconstitutional and left for the states to work 
out as they saw fit 

Slow and clumsy though governmental action may seem, it must be 
increasingly depended upon to secure those regulations which will obtain 
protection and service for the population in matters of health, education, 
occupational adjustment, industrial relations, and social welfare, as well 
as in administration of justice. 

But in carrying out these various services, the government infrequently 
has robbed Peter to pay Paul. Thus the revenues derived from one sec- 
tion or group have often been distributed in a way that has provided dis- 
proportionate services. For example, in 1924 the United States paid out 
$249,994,777 for Civil War pensions. It is estimated that 98 per cent of 
this pension fund was expended in the Northern states, while the eleven 
Southern states, which are not included in the federal pension system, 
paid approximately one-fifth of the revenue which went into this fund. 
Consequently approximately $46,000,000 was drained out of the Southern 
states and expended to build up the prosperity and to take care of the 
dependents in the North. In addition to this, the Southern states have 
paid dearly for their political position as the "'solid South.'' They have 
helped to build the post-offices and other federal improvements in the 
towns and cities of the Republican states, without receiving their propor- 
tionate share of these improvements. To no small extent this drainage of 
the South through disproportionate distribution of public revenues has 
been an important handicap in the development of education and social 
welfare. 

Another phase of this problem of the distribution of public revenues 
is seen in the conflict between the rural districts and the cities. In a num- 
ber of states the "farmer legislators" have constituted a stubborn resist- 
ance to the increased expenditures of city government. Thus, in Ohio, 
the rural legislators passed what is known as the Smith One Per Cent 
Bill, which has held down city expenditures to the point where they are 

'^Goodnow, F. J., Social Reform mid the Constitution^ New York, 1911, p. 196. 
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scarcely able to expand and provide the necessary developments of pnblic 
works. 


Perhaps one of the best indices of the importance of the government 
in matters of social adjustment is'to be noted in the way the states spends 
the taxpayer's dollar in 1925:^® 


General governmental expenses $ .082 

Militia and armories .oi 

Regulations affecting persons and property 027 

Other protection 017 

Development and conservation of natural resources. .. .055 

Conservation of health and sanitation 024 

Highways • ♦ • • .139 

Charities, hospitals, and corrections ..... ....... .163 

Schools 382 

Libraries .002 

Recreation .003 

Miscellaneous .096 


GROUP ACTION AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

When our forefathers framed our government, they based their hope 
for the future upon the action of the individual voter. Hence, patriots look 
with dire misgiving upon the fact that our modern elections fail to '*get 
out all the voters" and attribute this failure to vote to indifference and 
disloyalty. There is another side to this question, however ; the American 
people are increasingly expressing themselves, not through the individual 
vote, but through group action. Thus organized labor, employers' organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, woman voters' leagues, women's clubs, 
farmers' organizations and a thousand and one other organized groups 
are helping fulfil the will of the voters. Increasingly the promotion of 
matters of social adjustment rests upon the shoulders of organized groups 
and is most effectively carried forward when strong group organization 
is back of it. The day of independent and individual pliilantliropy is wan- 
ing, and now even the matters of local charity are no longer considered 
philanthropies, but are regarded as ‘'everybody's business." Now and then 
measures which have been defeated at the polls have been brought into 
force through the action of organized groups. For example, in the 1920 
political campaign the newly enfranchised women petitioned the Repub- 
lican convention to include in its platform a plank calling for the pro- 
tection of mothers and infants; The Republican party did not see fit 

of States (1925), United States Bureau of the Census, 

Washington, 1927. 
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rented farms in the North Central division were reported as decreasing 

in' fertility 

Perhaps of even more importance than soil depletion and its attendant 
evils is the fact that increase of tenancy means the growth of a landlord 
class which is perhaps as little interested in paying taxes for the benefit 
of the tenant class as the tenants are in maintaining the fertility of the 
soil and social institutions of the community. As the proportion of tenant 
population increases, the difficulties of maintaining social adjustments 
increase. 

This problem of tenancy is further aggravated by the fact that the 
leaders of social life in the agricultural communities are also migratory. 
Seldom do the school-teachers remain in the same community for more 
than three years, and the tenure of the rural preachers is even less. The 
rural church has faced and still faces the serious problem of maintaining 
a grip upon the spiritual life of the community, chiefly because the rural 
minister is either a young man whose ambition is to secure a church in 
a larger center as early as possible, or, what is worse, an old man who 
has given his best years to the city. Hence the rural institutions have not 
only lagged behind those of the city, but, in a large proportion of the 
rural communities, have actually degenerated. 

Mobility of population is not only characteristic of the rural community, 
but is becoming even more accentuated in the larger cities. The boarding- 
house and apartment population is hardly more interested in community 
development than is the tenant farmer. Thus we find a constant turnover 
in the population of the various residential zones of our cities, and com- 
munity institutions have found it necessary to change the character of 
their work to fit the needs of the constantly changing population,^^ 

SPIRITUAL LIFE AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

Finally, a factor which must be taken into account and which to no 
small extent determines the rate of social adjustment is the spiritual life 
of the community. By the spiritual life, we mean here the attitude which 
people take toward themselves, toward others, and toward their ideals 
and religion. Undoubtedly these attitudes are largely the product of the 
factors which we have just discussed. Yet they are forces which must be 
considered apart from these conditions. Many times social reformers are 
confronted with a spirit of careless indiiference on the part of the people 

^ United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin, No. 1,433, P* 3^. 

Bowman, LeRoy E., ‘Topulation Mobility and Community Organization" 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol, 32, 1926, pp. 
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of the community and ofttimes there is what we have termed a spirit of 
“conservatism/^ of satisfaction with things as they are, of a dislike or 
dread of change. Under such circumstances, there is need for stirring the 
emotional life of the community to the point where social conscience is 
strong enough to create a will for action. Then, too, the spiritual life of 
the community is ofttimes abnormally diseased with hatreds, suspicion, 
jealousies, and factional friction. What one part of the community wants, 
other elements of the community are bound to oppose, and the possibility 
of obtaining unified cooperative effort seems out of the question. Wherever 
any of these attitudes are thus unfavorable to the consideration of pro- 
grams of social adjustment, the community is held back and retarded. 
Subtle though they are, these spiritual factors are perhaps the most vexing 
obstacles to social reform. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What part does custom and tradition play in the development of society? 
Indicate what you regard as the most significant contributions of the 
ancient Greeks, the Jews, the Romans, the Germans, the English/ the 
modern Italians, and the Russians. 

2. America has often been referred to as “the Melting-Pot.” What has been 
the success or failure in fusing the many nationalities into one? Are old 
customs and traditions easily “melted?” Have we developed a distinctive 
American culture out of these diverse elements, or are we a “polyglot 
boarding-house ?” Discuss. 

3. List several worn-out customs and traditions, and indicate whether their 
influence is local or national in scope. What problems of adjustment do 
they affect ? 
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4. What part have geographic and physical conditions had in the development 
of social life in the United States? To what extent have we overcome the 
influences of topography and climate ? What geographic and climatic con* 
ditions still affect our problems of social adjustment? 

5. Show how economic factors affect the problem of social adjustment How 
does poverty affect the possibility of keeping pace with the progress de- 
manded by social change? Give an illustration which relates to the situation 
of a single family. Give another illustration which relates to a whole group 
or section. 

6. Show how the continual migration of the progressive and discontented 
inhabitants of a community to other communities may in time affect the 
social life of the old community. 

7. If you had charge of the management of a large number of employees of 
different nationalities and races, what consideration would you give to the 
differences in temperament of the various groups? 

8. Indicate how the feeble-minded, epileptic, and degenerate affect the progress 
of a community in its efforts to keep pace with progress. 

9. Outline a program for the reduction of illiteracy in your state. 

10. Give three illustrations of your own showing how government and politics 
affect the problem of social adjustment. 

11. Should farmers attempt to make a political issue out of the question of 
farm relief, or should they pay more attention to the completion of a 
strong farmers’ organization? Explain. 

12. Give an illustration of your own, obtained either from your personal ob- 
servation or from your general reading, showing how the mobility of the 
population affects the process of meeting community problems. 

13. After considering carefully the social life of your community, answer the 
following: (a) To what extent and in what particulars does laisses-faire 
('‘hands off”) express the attitude of the community to'vyard social malad- 
justments? (b) To what extent and in what particulars art cooperation and 

coming to be recognized as the proper attitude ? (c) What groups or 
agencies of the community are the chief exponents of each of these policies? 
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CHAPTER^ 

THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE , OF THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

A century ago Carlyle dubbed economics “the dismal science.” It had 
gained that title because of the utterances of the Reverend Richard T. 
MalthuSj whose population theories were then considered extremely pes- 
simistiCj and whose outlook for the human race was anything but hope- 
ful. Economics has since demonstrated the fact that it is a purveyor of 
anything but gloom, and in the so-called pessimism of the period we may 
recognize to-day a general refusal to be blindly optimistic, and a deter- 
mination to consider factual evidence in this most important field of popo- 
lation no matter where it may lead. It was more a case of intellectual in- 
tegrity than of loss of hope. That we are still too much in the frame of 
mind of Malthus^ critics is evidenced by the fact that both from the plat- 
form and through the press we are constantly being assured that the popu- 
lation problem is a bugaboo born of the minds of timorous arm-chair 
theorista Recently E: New York daily discussed the problem in a full 
double column of bold-face type. It concludes that “those worried by in- 
crease of population do not realize the earth^s size or its fertility, or think 
about the spaces now wasted.” It bolsters up the argument with a repeti- 
tion of the old fallacy that “every human being now on earth could be 
fed by the State of Texas alone, under intensive cultivation, and there 
would be a surplus.” 

A PROBLEM OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

The population problem is in the main but another aspect of the uni- 
versal problem of supply and demand. Physical existence of course de- 
pends on the supply of standing-room on the earth and on the available 
supplies of natural resources thereon and therein contained. Naturally 
a direct relationship exists between the number of people (consumers) 
and the amount of space and natural resources. Some day we may be able 
to tap the resources of other planets, but for the present we are limited 
to the wealth of our own. While man cannot increase the amount of the 
material resources of the earth except in the line of directive and selec- 
tive planting and breeding, he can increase their availability. There was 
more iron in the earth in the days of Pithecanthropus than there is to- 
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day, but he neither knew how to get it nor how to use it if he had it 
For him, since it was not available, it practically did not exist. Till an 
improved and inexpensive process of extracting aluminium from clay 
was invented in the laboratory by a student at Oberlin College in Ohio, 
the supply of aluminium was strictly limited, though it was in existence 
in unlimited quantities in the earth. Human life, in fact all life, depends 
upon the supplies of the bases of life. Primarily, these are standing-room, 
or operating room, and food. Secondarily, they are materials wliich may 
be used for the clothing and protection of the body, for shelter, and for 
the extraction of these materials and the further production of goods— 
the tools which man uses in the office, laboratory, and shop and in the 
process of just living a civilized human life. 

man's INSATIABLE WANTING CAPACITY 

The demand for these possessions of Mother Earth seems to be in- 
satiable. They are not limited to mere subsistence wants, as is rather uni- 
formly the case in the plant and animal world. Man is not satisfied with 
a full stomach, a comfortable lair, and a mate. There is no limit to the 
standard of life to which he may aspire. He does not demand the impos- 
sible of the scientist in bringing into existence new goods and larger sup- 
plies, but he does demand his share as they are available. He may talk of 
''the simple life'' and of "the good old days," but he does not want to live 
them. He speaks of "oversupply" and of "glutting the market," but there 
is no supply over and above what he could and would use. It is not that 
too much has been made available for the use of man, but that too much 
has been produced for the maintenance of the expected and often justified 
profits. It is doubtful if we could produce more than we could consume. 
Over a period of time, whenever a larger supply is in sight, either an 
encouraged birth-rate provides increasing numbers to consume it, or an 
increased share for each raises the standard of living. 

Man wants not only subsistence but a guarantee of the same for all 
time. He wants the prestige and power conferred by greater stores, and 
hence more power and security, than his fellows. As soon as he has sub- 
sistence, he wants better subsistence, and with it leisure. It is this "plus" 
element that distinguishes human from animal life and brings with it what 
we fondly call "civilization." We may understand the standard-of -living 
concept better if we think of it in terms of the size and content of the 
individual share of this world's goods. The great product of civilization 
is social opportunity; opportunity to observe, learn, enjoy, and do. Here 
also the demand is always treading on the heels of the supply and the 
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quarrel between classes is not so much for more social opportunity as for 
a fairer distribution. 

While oversupplies of available goods, services, and even standing- 
room are, due to man's insatiable wanting power and his potential fecundity, 
both unusual and abnormal, undersupplies of both goods and opportunity 
are the expected and the order of the day. Hence, in the study of the prob- 
lems of human population we are vitally interested in the matters of actual 
and potential supplies of natural and social resources. 

THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR HUMAN BEINGS 

The population problem is furthermore the problem of the supply of 
and demand for the human beings which go to make up populations and 
hence societies. It has been estimated that before the coming of the whites 
to the North American continent it was already showing signs of popu- 
lation pressure. This was evidenced by the chronic warfare waged be- 
tween native tribes and other checks to population increase. We are told 
that, for the Indian's manner of life, twenty-five square miles of territory 
was required to supply the needs of the individual. To-day, in the period 
of advanced production which has replaced the Indian's hunting-and-find- 
ing economy, this same country is capable of supporting not one individual 
to twenty-five square miles, but more than twenty-five individuals to one 
square mile. The geographical area is unchanged, but man has progressed ; 
he has learned to make available materials and forces which were still 
denied to the original inhabitants of the area. Furthermore, this much 
larger population is able to live in far greater security and comfort, and 
there are evidences that a still larger population can be accommodated. 
We are justified in concluding that, for any given stage of technique, and 
within a given geographical area, there is an optimum number, ie,, a 
supply of human beings, which will function with the maximum efficiency 
and to the maximum advantage of all. 

Clmracter of the Problem. The question of the supply of numbers of 
human beings, then, is not a static problem which can be solved once and 
for all. It is complicated by the factor of the development of science and 
man's power of increasing the availability of natural resources. We are 
fond of the expression that the railroad ‘'opened the West." It is equally 
correct to say that the railroad made available supplies of natural re- 
sources and standing-room which in turn made possible the support of 
more human beings. Every invention which increases the availability of 
human goods makes possible a larger local or world population. It may 
be, however, that the populations of the areas affected will choose rather 
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to maintain the same numbers at a higher standard of living than 
to support a larger number at the old standard of living. In India, at 
least, one of the effects of British occupation has been the introduction 
of commerce, industry, and more efficient agricultural methods. But the 
Indians have used the resulting surplus mainly in supporting an increased 
population, rather than in raising the general standard of living. In 
Japan the opposite has been the case. It is true that serious population 
pressure is present, but this is because Japan has raised her standard of 
living and is endeavoring to maintain it in the face of a too large supply 
of human beings. 

STANDING-ROOM AND STANDARD OF LIVING 

If we accept the rough estimate that the earth affords fifty million 
square miles of land surface, exclusive of the polar regions, we can readily 
estimate the number of people for whom there will be standing-room. It 
is a rather sobering thought to discover that on the basis of* four square 
feet per individual, a single section of land a mile on a side will accommo- 
date nearly seven million individuals. On this basis we might crowd upon 
the earth 350 million million persons. But we could not keep them alive. 
Hence the first limit to the total supply of human beings is found in the 
matter of geographical area, or standing-room, and the second is in the 
supply of the materials these human beings need to sustain life. Not only 
are these goods limited in amount, but their production, extraction, and 
transportation also requires space. 

There is a difference between the number of inhabitants who can pos- 
sibly be maintained within a given area and the number we desire to 
maintain. The only reason for having a desire in the matter is the standard 
of living, which we hope either to maintain or to raise. Man will strive 
for new and additional comforts of life and will fight with every weapon 
at hand, the curtailing of those comforts to wliich he has become accus- 
tomed. 

The problem of the supply of human beings, then, is the problem of 
securing and maintaining for any given stage of social advance an optimum 
number which will give the best man-land ratio. The law of diminishing 
returns here applies. Either too small or too large a population will pro- 
duce less per individual, and consequently be compelled to live at a lower 
level of subsistence, than a population which keeps a proper balance be- 
tween men and resources. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE POPULATION 

While supply and demand obviously has to do with numbers and quan- 
tities of men and resources, we should not overlook quality, or the physical 
and mental traits of the population. Human beings are not just human 
beings. They run the whole gamut from genius to degenerate; from those 
incapable of socialization to the most highly socialized. They are normal, 
subnormal, and supernormal. If a good mind in a healthy body is a 
requisite to individual success, it is equally true that group success depends 
on well-distributed bodily health and mental vigor among its members. 
Our first demand, then, is for an optimum supply of human beings : our 
second, for an optimum supply of good heredity. It is understood that this 
optimum is based on and conditioned by the availability of natural re- 
sources. 

Is it too much, to ask that we take as great care in producing a popu- 
lation of fit human beings as we do in the case of the animals on our 
farms? Farmers do not breed from the scrubs in their herds, but there is 
reason for expressing the fear that the scrubs of the human herd are 
not only breeding freely, but are furnishing society with an entirely dis- 
proportionate number of their kind. 

OPTIMISM AND THE RACE-SUICIDE BUGABOO 

In no other field have we been so complacently optimistic. This optimism 
has usually been connected with periods of normalcy, and has appeared 
in areas of prosperity such as the United States. The Napoleonic wars 
and the English Industrial Revolution offered the background to the 
pessimistic utterances of Malthus. The prosperity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did much to discredit him. But the cataclysmic results of the World 
War have again sobered us, and we find the world in a proper frame 
of mind once more to consider seriously the possible relation between 
the balance of population and abnormal social conditions. This is one 
strange characteristic of the human mind. It refuses to be anything but 
optimistic except in the face of crisis. When the flood comes and towns 
are swept away, we are moved to mend the dam. We seldom lock the 
stable till the horse has been stolen. We do not pass immigration laws till 
our population has been swamped with undesirables. Then we are apt 
to go to the other extreme and exclude beyond all reason. It is strange 
that even so keen a mind as that of Theodore Roosevelt should have been, 
stampeded by the 'Vace-suicide” bugaboo. The facts were at hand. True, 
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the birth-rate is smaller, but the survival rate is much higher. It does 
not require higher mathematics to estimate what would happen if we con- 
tinued to produce families of a dozen and continued, also, to reduce the 
mortality rate as we have done through modern medicine, sanitation, and 
hygiene. It is entirely possible for a group to double itself in size in the 
course of a single generation. It is theoretically possible, though not prob- 
able, to increase its size fourfold. If each couple brought into the world 
but six children who attained maturity and followed a similar program, 
then each couple would replace themselves and add two more couples 
to the total population. Even on the basis of trebling our population each 
generation, it would require but three centuries for a single pair to become 
the ancestors of one million souls. Of course this takes into account only 
normal death from old age and not such ‘^acts of God'' as snatch us from 
this earth before our time. 

THE DECREASING DEATH-RATE 

Another fact adding complexity to the situation is that we are de- 
creasing the death-rate. The average length of life in the United States 
is now nearly sixty years and Dr. Charles H. Mayo sees the possibility 
of adding another ten. In sadly overpopulated China it is doubtful if it is 
twenty. Still, China's birth-rate stands at the maximum. Her standard of 
living is at the minimum and it is only by striking a balance between births, 
and deaths that she can continue to exist at all. Is there danger of race- 
suicide? Such a birth-rate spells race slaughter and the slow starvation 
of civilization. Still we condemn rational consideration of the problem 
on predominantly emotional and theological grounds. 'We must not tamper 
with the divine plan.” Perhaps the divine plan is that we must take heed 
for the morrow, and only in so doing can that plan be worked out. 

DANGER OF UNLIMITED BREEDING 

There is no problem of more vkal significance. Unlimited breeding 
with the certainty of untimely and unnecessary death results in economic^ 
social f and biological waste. Unlimited breeding with normal s-wrinval 
dooms the standard of living. Unlimited breeding from the scrubs in 
the human stock invites disaster. National prosperity depends not on 
mere numbers, else China would he the most prosperom nation on the 
face of the earth. As it is, she is the poorest. National prosperity depends 
on the proper balance between men and the available means of subsist- 
ence. Furthermore, it depends upon the quality of that man-power. There 
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is a vast difference between a nation of half-starved coolies and a nation 
of vigorous and intelligent workers, 

SURVIVAL OF CIVILIZATIONS 

While populations are made up of mortals who die natural deaths, 
civilizations can and should be immortal Longevity for societies should 
bring with it increased strength and security. The social sciences attempt 
to discover the laws of societal sanitation and hygiene, but neither theories 
nor plans of social progress can be of lasting benefit to the human species 
till the laws governing the supply of and the demand for populations have 
been understood. After all, the workable surface of the earth is strictly 
limited, and all we can hope to do is to utilize what is present with in- 
creasing economy and intelligence. 

Danger of Gambling in Futures, We have made great strides in learn- 
ing how to use and aid nature; in learning how to insure crops and to 
eliminate waste in the processes of production; in controlling water sup- 
ply; in deriving power from new and unexpected sources; in producing 
synthetically certain materials of which Mother Nature has been some- 
what niggardly; and in perfecting processes for the extraction of mate- 
rials which Mother Nature has compounded with others. At present we 
are looking for more and more easily accessible stores of nitrogen, and 
the time may come when we shall easily extract it from the air. The time 
may come, also, when the problem of power will be as easily solved. We 
cannot afford, however, to gamble in futures. It will be time enough when 
that day comes, to meet it. Furthermore, not even our wildest conjectures 
as to wdiat the synthetic chemists can do for us warrant the optimistic 
belief that we need take no account of the numbers of the social popu- 
lation. After all, the amount of the earth’s surface is strictly limited, 
and likewise standing-room and space for crops, factory buildings, and 
channels of communication. 

RELATION OF POPULATION PROBLEMS TO OTHER SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Conditions of population quantity and quality are at the bottom of 
more social, economic, and political problems than we are willing to admit. 
For purposes of propaganda we are led to believe that Germany caused 
the World War; that Japan is only waiting for a chance to attack us; and* 
that China is so degenerate that Western nations will be shirking clear 
responsibility unless they step in and divide her up. The social scientist 
knows, however, that causes seldom lie on the surface, and that explana- 
tions of group action in terms of "general cussedness’’ are little more than 
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REALITY OF POPULATION PROBLEM IN AMERICA 

It is not true that the population problem is mainly a problem of Europe 
and Asia. The world's greatest population problem is that of the United 
States. In most of the countries of Europe and Asia, the saturation point 
has already been reached and their problem is clearly one of either re- 
striction or outlet : solving the problem permanently at home, or finding 
temporary relief abroad. Moreover, the populations of most of these coun- 
tries are entirely homogeneous and thus much potential friction is absent. 
In America, on the other hand, while certain portions of our vast domain 
are as yet undeveloped and therefore underpopulated, we have in addition 
to the problem of numbers the far greater problem of Americanization. 
This is the problem of bringing homogeneity out of heterogeneity — order 
out of chaos. It is the problem of making ‘‘the melting-pot" really melt. 
We used to boast that one could visit a half-dozen foreign countries in 
a single afternoon in the city of Chicago. We now know the price which 
such a privilege costs. Added to this, we have our negro and American 
Indian problems, which alone make a staggering combination. 

IMPROVEMENT OF LIVING CONDITIONS AND CONSIDERATION OF 
POPULATION PROBLEM 

It was not until the eighteenth century that man began to consider 
seriously the possibility of bettering his lot here and now on earth. Prior 
to that time, theology had taught him that his reward would come in the 
hereafter; that his suffering here would be rewarded by an inheritance 
of the earth in the life to come. It is strangely paradoxical that the actual 
possessors of the earth were perfectly content to take their chance on 
the future supremacy of their less fortunately situated brethren of the 
flesh. With the eighteenth century, however, came the struggle for more 
equal distribution of this world’s goods, and the honest attempt to solve, 
rather than merely to ameliorate, adverse social conditions. We no longer 
attempt to justify poverty with a text or to explain degeneracy and defect 
by means of theology. The Psalmist sang, 

“I have been young, and now I am old; 

Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 

Nor his seed begging bread." 

The statement as it stands may be true, but you and I, if we have taken 
any thought in the matter, have seen the seed of the righteous in serious 
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economic distress. While we must, of course, recognize that bad heredity 
and mental inferiority can be passed on from generation to generation, 
we are loath to believe that the ‘%iquity’^ or sin of the fathers will be 
visited upon the children *^to the third and fourth generations.’’ We hesitate 
to look upon misfortune as present or continued retaliation for the iniquities 
of the elders. There was danger in such a position. It made possible an 
altogether too complacent attitude toward the social maladjustments which 
could have been no part of Jehovah’s plan. We have learned to shoulder 
our own responsibilities: to seek for and to discover the social causes 
of sin and suffering. Adverse social conditions have become social problems. 

General social conditions have been improved. They are vastly better 
than they were two centuries ago, though it is a question as to whether or 
not much change had taken place during the centuries which preceded 
that time. Every step in progress, however, has had its fight against ignor- 
ance, apathy, prejudice, and preconception. It is so easy to say ‘‘You 
must take the world as you find it,” “God’s in His Heaven, all’s right 
with the world,” and adopt a laissez-faire attitude toward everything in 
general, especially the misfortunes of others. This seems particularly the 
case with any efforts directed toward population policies or programs, 
as such. The Lord “giveth” and the Lord hath “taken away,” therefore 
it is not seemly that mere man should take thought as to the numbers that 
he will accept from the hand of the Lord, nor yet the heredity or the type 
of bodies in which their souls shall live. Perhaps in no other field do 
the pre-eighteenth-century explanations and emotional reactions hold 
stronger sway than in the field of population. 

It must not be understood that this appeal for a sane and scientific 
approach to, and recognition of, the problems of the quantity and quality 
of the social population is a mere apologia for birth-control and steriliza- 
tion propaganda. Birth-control is but one of many suggestions, and with 
regard to it we are apt to refuse to face the fact that it is already widely 
practiced. Control over genetic increase cannot be accomplished through 
legislation. It is of a sufficiently private and delicate nature that direct 
methods of control defeat their own purpose. Such control must be founded 
in customs, traditions, mores, and social values. In this function men 
can be taught but not driven. This, however, is a subject which will be 
treated more fully in a later chapter. 

In conclusion, the population problem is the basic social problem of 
our generation. It is the one on which all others depend for their final 
and satisfactory solution. It is the problem of optimum numbers and 
of optimum quality. “Failure or unwillingness, therefore, to consider the 
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limitations placed upon the material basis of progress by a strictly limited 
land supply, and increasing difficulty of securing food, raw materials, and 
power requisite to the needs of an expanding population, can be attributed 
only to ingrained preconception and prejudice/’ ^ 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What are the adverse conditions in the world population situation which 
make it a social problem? 

2. What are the specific adverse conditions in the population situation in the 
United States which give rise to our population problem ? 

3. What is the dual nature of the population problem? What are the two 
main phases of the problem? 

4. What is the "*supply-and-demand” aspect of the population problem? 

5. What is the relation of man’s wanting capacity or standard of living to the 
problem of numbers? Does it bear any relation to the problem of quality? 

6. What is the difference between the wanting capacity of man and that of 
the lower animals? Does this affect the population problem? 

7. What is meant by an optimum supply of human beings? 

8. What is the fallacy of the statement that “all men are created free and 
equal ?” What bearing does this have on the population problem ? 

9. What are the reasons why societies have maintained such a consistent 
laissez-faire attitude toward the population problem ? 

10. Why is the population problem one of the most important problems with 
which society is faced to-day? Is it more of a problem to-day than 
formerly? Why are we awakening to its importance? 

® Wolfe, A. B., Readings in Social Problems, Boston, 1916, p. i* 
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11 . mat is the density of population of your state? county ? city ? 




CHAPTERS 

POPULATION PRACTICES AND THEORIES 

Having indicated tlie existence of the population problem and its im- 
portance, let us turn to a brief survey of what men have done and thought 
about it. Unfortunately the uninformed are in the habit of referring to 
any attempt to cope with the population problem as ''Malthusianism'’ in 
much the same manner as they refer to evolution as "Darwinism.” Popu- 
lation theories are no more Malthusianism than modern astronomy is 
astrology, or chemistry, alchemy. These sciences have progressed far be- 
yond the limits of their strange beginnings, and so also have population 
theories outgrown the limited vision of T. R. Malthus and the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. It is not that Malthus has been discredited ; 
he has been superseded. We have traveled with, but beyond, him. * 

EARLY APPEARANCE OF THE POPULATION PROBLEM 1 

Population problems were not the discovery of the eighteenth century, 
nor did that century present to the world the first theories, practices, and * 

programs in the field. The population specter has been present since the . 

beginning of human society, and with good reason. As the fear of too few ; 

for safety or too many for comfort, it was perliaps more keenly felt, though 
less clearly recognized, in the beginning than to-day. At least our present 
situation is less precarious than that of primitive man, with liis ineffective 
methods of coping with the forces of nature and the constant danger in ■ 

which he lived. There was continually with him the desire for the extra 
fighter and producer and at the same time the fear of the extra mouth to 
feed. "The view once widely held that the principle of population must 
inevitably keep the mass of people close to the verge of the bare means | 

of subsistence was no statement of a desirable ideal. It was a nightmare; a 
nightmare none the less, though it may haunt us yet.” Malthus himself, 
after the writing of his first essay and further study of the problem, 
expressed Ms surprise at the amount and age of the material which he 
found on the subject. The Eg3^ptians felt it necessary to get rid of the 
first-born of the Hebrews; and the Greek philosophers not only recog- 
nized the problem, but expressed themselves freely as to what should be { 

done about it. Attitudes have varied with periods because time’s changes | 

have brought with them now the need for encouragement and now the 
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desirability of the discouragemetit of population increase. Times of plenty 
and times of scarcity are reflected in the current attitudes toward the 
problem. Periods of pessimism and optimism alternate. The unfortunate 
thing is that societies forget the experiences of the past and are apt to 
imagine each time that they have discovered the final truth of the matter. 

PRACTICES PKODUCING INCREASE 

The practices which have been in vogue for the increase of the sodal 
population are too numerous to catalogue. Early groups made a general 
practice of killing the males captured in war and retaining the females 
as secondary mates. This increased the potential productivity of males 
without a corresponding increase in the number of food-consumers. Pre- 
marital intercourse was frequently tolerated, not because of degeneracy but 
in order that females might demonstrate their fertility before being taken 
as permanent mates. The barren woman was thus excluded from the mar- 
riage market and probably soon disappeared from the social horizon. Early 
marriage defeats its purpose in that with it is apt to come early sterility, 
but it does have the effect of increasing the number of generations to 
the century. The Chinese father has one major desire, and that is to see 
his sons married and fruitful at as early an age as possible and to hold, 
if Heaven be so kind, his grandchildren in his arms before his death. 
With regard to his daughters, his main interest is to replace them in the 
home with daughters-in-law. Persecution of the bachelor and elimination 
of the barren woman have been found effective in times and places. The 
prestige of parenthood and the elevation of motherhood have had their 
effect. It is interesting to conjecture what were the actual numerical fruits 
of the famous Roosevelt and Harding letters to the parents of exceptionally 
large families. There can be no question that social recognition of this 
sort might be eagerly sought in certain social strata in which it is not 
highly desirable to encourage the birth-rate. At any rate, these letters did 
bolster up large family prestige. Society is remarkably sensitive to family 
size traditions, and standards as to what is expected of a couple are fairly 
effective. These large-family and early-fecundity traditions take the form 
of social sanctions enforced in the main through public opinion and re- 
ligion. Other agencies of encouragement might be mentioned, but we will 
turn to those which discourage population increase. 

PRACTICES PRODUCING DECREASE 

Infanticide and abortion seem to be practices which are as old as 
man. So long as the patriarch holds life-and-death authority over his chil- 
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dren and his female possessions, he is at liberty to accept or reject the 
children wWch his wife or wives present him. The practices of infanticide 
and abortion are natural concomitants. Prostitution is common w here 

defere nce to p ubl ic opinion or 
because^ It also follows social degeneration. Both 
prostitution and late marriage are effective in cutting down the general 
birth-rate. The encouragement, and sometimes the elevation, of celibacy 
and virginity have the same effect. They are deleterious in that they more 
often discourage fecundity among the ones who should be and are fitted 
for parenthood than among those who are not. An almost universal prac- 
tice has been that of the persecution of undesirable groups. Spain rid 
herself of her Moors, Jews, and heretics, thus eliminating at the same 
time skilled workmen, traders, and thinkers. The trouble is that when 
this method is used, the persecutors are apt to be very poor judges of 
desirability. It is interesting to note that in old Japan emigration was a 
capital offense, while the new Japan is committed to a policy of finding 
an outlet for her surplus population. Finally custom and tradition, in the 
social approval of small families and the general astonishment which is 
usually expressed over families of ‘‘good old size,’’ as effectively keep 
the family down as, under different circumstances, they keep it up. Of 
course, social approval implies some method or means whereby its desire 
may be accomplished. This may be found in the postponement of marriage 
or in the various more or less modern contraceptive devices which have 
for their purpose the control of conception. Fortunately infanticide and 
abortion are no longer as common as they formerly were. This is due to 
the fact that they are no longer as necessary. Instead of destroying in- 
fants after they are born, it is now customary to prevent their birth. Un- 
fortunately knowledge of this more modern technic is under strict legal 
ban and is more a possession of the upper than of the lower classes. 

We should mention the further fact that stages of civilization, prog- 
ress of the arts, and physical environment, while in no wise furnishing 
programs, affect both the birth-rate and the survival rate. 

BASIS OF PRACTICES AND PROGRAMS 

The need of the time is the mother of morals and of socially recog- 
nized programs. We rationalize that which is opportune, socially approve 
it, and accept it into the body of our mores. Society has possessed plenty 
of population attitudes and agencies, even programs, which were no 
more or less than the blind application of pragmatic tests. Indeed, society 
does not yet possess a national group with a carefully thought-out, scien- 
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tifically derived, and consciously applied population theory, aim, and 
program. It is possible that the ancient Spartans came closer to having 
and practicing such a program than any other people. We may say further 
that existing populations are in the main the accidents of natural evolu- 
tion, Of these the most fearsome and grotesquely haphazard has been 
that of peopling the United States of America with the representatives of 
every race, nation, civilization, religion, political persuasion, and social 
and economic stratum in existence. We look at the process and call it 
*"the melting-pot/’ The only trouble is that so far we have succeeded only 
in making it foam and boil. Our most vociferously loo per cent Ameri- 
cans are apt to be about 99 per cent foreign both in physical make-up and 
mental content. The United States too has had plenty of population prac- 
tices but never a clear-cut program. Even our latest step, the new immi- 
gration law, which was sired by Science, was actually born to Politics, 

In the matter of population programs the social prophet is apt to 
size up the immediate situation correctly and imagine that thereby he 
has discovered universal laws which are to hold for all time. We are prone 
to take the short-time and opportunistic view, forgetting that environ- 
mental conditions are in constant flux. We will not remember that the 
words “be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth” were uttered to 
a very small boat-load of survivors from a certain well-known marine dis- 
aster. We insist on continuing the attempt to replenish already over- 
replenished areas. A Chinese sage said to a yoimg and grotmtg people, 
“Of the three great evils, the greatest is to die without posterity/’ The 
same dictum, however, still operates as a sanction in the same country in 
its old age and exhaustion from overpopulation. When will we learn to 
test and appraise our slogans as we do the tools and machines which we 
use in daily life. It has been said that if we exhibited and applied as 
much intelligence and ingenuity in the solution of our social problems 
as we do at any wayside garage in the treatment of an ailing car, the mil- 
lennium would be at hand. ’ 

POPULATION ATTITUDE INHERITED FROM OUR ANCESTORS 

As has already been intimated, while there were population attitudes 
and practices among primitive men, there were no population theories in 
the accepted sense of the term. Blind, groping practices were rationalized 
and accepted. Children were bom and must have died in tremendous num- 
bers. Life was hard and existence precarious. War was the normal state, 
and famine lurked ever near. Under conditions such as these it is not 
strange that the normal population need should be for larger numbers. 
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The problem was mainly that of replenishment It is entirely logical, 
then, that the only policy of primitive men should be one of encourage- 
ment, We do find cases, of course, of favorably located groups in more 
or less definitely limited areas, e.g,, small oceanic islands, where the prob- 
lem is less a matter of maintaining numbers than of maintaining food 
supplies. Here practices are resorted to for the purpose of curbing num- 
bers, but such cases seem to be exceptional. 

As man progresses, life becomes more secure. Violent and unneces- 
sary death decreases in amount and the older practices become less neces- 
sary. It is at this point that the modern population problem begins: the 
problem of adjusting numbers to the potential food supply. Man has 
never been able to rid himself entirely, however, from these fears engen- 
dered in the childhood of the race. To-day as then, in the popular mind 
numbers and security seem to go together; there is an eternal fear of 
group extinction. 

This was the case with the nations of classical antiquity. Inheriting 
the customs, traditions, mores, and social values of remoter times, the 
population problem was to them in the main, though not entirely, the 
problem of securing larger numbers. The problem of the quality of social 
population was vaguely recognized, and the theory was even advanced 
that too large a population might disturb the balance between the demand 
for and the supply of goods to be consumed. Reuter contends that, ‘‘The 
abstract theories of the Greeks in regard to population were a function 
of the time— little more than a rationalization and systematization of the 
prevailing folk practices.’* Their philosophers, however, were thinking 
along these lines, and most amazingly anticipated even Malthus in some 
of his positions. Thinking along these lines had begun, but it hardly seems 
that we have ourselves yet reached the doing stage. In the main, where 
population pressure was felt, there was no definite program to meet it and 
the programs of encouragement of increase merely fell into disuse or were 
neglected. 

GREEK THEORY AND PRACTICE 

No people so systematically met and attacked the problems of quality 
and of abounding numbers as did the Greeks. Their approach to the 
problem, however, was different from the one which faces us. Theirs 
was not the unified population problem of a nation of 120,000,000 souls, 
but the separate problems of the component city-states of but a few thou- 
sand each. 

Spartan Desire for Large Numbers of Healthy Children. Spartan 
practice was the most complete and strict of all. In general their aim was 
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a high birth-rate and healthy childrea. The matter of marriage followed 
the current philosophy that the individual existed for the state and that 
his interests and desires were secondary to the general welfare. Hence 
marriage was not only compulsory, but was arranged without reference 
to individual preference. So also was the age at marriage, the object being 
to choose that age in both males and females which would result in the 
largest number of offspring. Reuter remarks that the state was more 
interested in fruitfulness than it was in legitimacy. Bachelors were penal- 
ized in various ways and special recognition was accorded to fathers of 
three or more sons. 

Infanticide was used and socially recognized as a method of getting 
rid of weaklings. It was not used for the purpose of reducing; numbers. 
Whether the weakling was exposed because he would himself be a drag 
on society or because he would make an undesirable parent is difficult 
to say. 

Athens, Athenian practice was far less rigid than that of the Spartans, 
though it had much the same intent. The individual was allowed greater 
freedom, and more respect was paid to his desires as an individual. Both 
Plato and Aristotle were in line with the practices of the time, and ac- 
cepted the exposure of deformed and defective infants. Plato saw in mar- 
riage only a mechanism for the perpetuation of the race, but Aristotle 
saw in it some of the social possibilities which are mainly stressed to-day. 
''Breeding to him was not the sole purpose of the family.^^ 

ROME 

The population problem of the Romans was different from that of 
the Greeks. Theirs was the problem of empire rather than the problem 
of city-states. They wisely chose to allow their dependencies to settle their 
own population problems and, at least in the earlier days of the Empire, 
were mainly interested in the increase in the numbers of potential fight- 
ing men. While they had remarkable laws on file, their chief object accord- 
ing to Wright/ seems to have been "the preservation of the patrician fam- 
ilies” rather than the increase of the numbers of the people as a whole. 

PARADOXICAL ATTITUDE OF THE EARLY CHURCH 

The paradoxical view of the early church, in complete opposition to 
the practices of the time, a reaction against the perversions and morals 
of the Roman Empire, despising the flesh and deprecating sex, not re- 
motely interested either in the quantity or the quality of the population, 
* Wright, H., Population, New York, 1923, p. 5. 
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is understood when we remember that they were looking for the speedy 
return of the Christ and, with His coming, the end of the earth. Their 
doctrines, in view of the moral degradation and degeneration which sur- 
rounded them, and the hope of immediate immortality which was held out 
to them, were both logical and understandable. It is difficult to understand, 
however, the lapse of twenty centuries having demonstrated their error 
as to the imminency of the end of things earthly, why Christian popula- 
tions should continue to voice, though not to practice, these early social 
values. The church has, of course, been compelled not only to recognize 
but to regulate marriage as well. Marriage is encouraged, has been elevated 
to the rank of a sacrament, and the rearing of children is announced as 
a duty, 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

During the middle ages the whole matter continued to “revolve in 
the squirrel cage of theological controversy.’^ From the position of the 
early church that marriage was merely a concession to the weakness of 
the flesh and to be tolerated as the lesser of two evils, we come to the 
position of Luther and later Protestant reformers, that the whole matter 
was in God s hands, that marriage was a duty, and that, once having 
entered the marriage state, one’s further duty is clear. It is to take what 
God sends and suffer no interference with the divine plan. To Luther as 
to Kaiser Wilhelm II, woman’s sphere was that of a breeding animal and 
a servant to man. 

MORELS UTOPIA 

The “squirrel cage” of theology did not, however, completely inhibit 
thought. Thomas More in his Utopia limited cities to populations of not 
more than 6,000, but would have families produce from ten to sixteen 
children. One can only wonder at the destruction of life which he antici- 
pated and took for granted. Bacon, Raleigh, and others saw in over- 
population the cause of wars ; and Raleigh even went so far as to anticipate 
Malthus in his discussion of some of the positive checks to population 
increase, such as hunger, pestilence, and war. 

EFFECTS OF THE THIRTY YEARS" WAR 

Following the Thirty Years" War, however, a sadly depleted Europe 
recognized the population problem of the moment. Political science, eco- 
nomics, and theology combined in an attempt to demonstrate the desira- 
bility of numbers. The main desire was for a larger body of laborers, 
producers of wealth, that the power and prosperity of the state might be 
increased. No particular responsibility was felt for the laborer thus pro- 
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duced. It was taken for granted that he would have to exist at the sub- 
sistence level. The literature of the period is dominated by this note. 
Political security, happiness, economic prosperity, and the very hope of 
Heaven itself were made to depend on large and rapidly growing popula- 
tions. Slowly, however, growing humanitarian sentiments were forcing 
men to consider the poverty, pauperism, and sufifering everywhere about 
them, and by the end of the eighteenth century the sentiment had been 
widely expressed that the growth of population was a matter which might 
be overdone to such an extent as to become seriously detrimental to the 
general social welfare. It was a period of agitation for reform, of revolt 
against the luxury of the rich and the sufferings of the poor, 

BEGINNINGS OF THE STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

Another indication that the problems of population were leaving the 
field of emotional hysteria and entering the realm of scientific considera- 
tion is the new use to which statistics, ‘‘political arithmetic^' as it was then 
called, was put. Statistics as an aid to the state in le\7-ing taxes and rais- 
ing armies has been known since early times. In the Bible are recorded 
various enumerations of population, but in reference only to the wealth 
and fighting strength of the state. As early as the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century Petty and Graunt were collecting vital^atistics and draw- 
ing deductions therefrom. Harold Wright calls attention to the work and 
ingenious deductions of Gregory King at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From his collection and study of vital statistics, King arrived at 
the following deductions : 

‘That the population of England was then some five and one-half millions ; 

“That the population had doubled daring the past 435 years ; 

“That the next doubling would come in 600 years^ time ; 

“That the next doubling would require from 1200 to 1300 years; 

“That by the year 3500 or 360a we might accordingly expect a population 
in England of 22,000,000 souls. 

“That further increase will then be impossible since the per capita acreage 
will stand at two and the land will be incapable of supporting a larger popu- 
lation” 

Gregory King would be surprised if he could visit these selfsame isles 
to-day and discover what populations are really capable of doing in the 
matter of increase. Even more surprising would be the standard of living 
they are capable of maintaining in the face of this increase. Starting with 
a population of 5,500,000 in 1700, he allowed six centuries for the next 
doubling; in 2300 the population was to be eleven million. The startling 
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fact is that in only two and one-quarter centuries the poptilatioii has 
increased nearly eightfold. It is twice as large as the population which 
he foresaw in nearly nineteen centuries. It has, in two and one-quarter 
centuries, reached proportions which, according to his figures, would 
have required some forty centuries for their accomplishment. However, 
his study is interesting to us as an indication that thought along these 
lines was beginning, rather than as an example of rash speculation. 

Johann Peter Sussmilch represents the middle period of the eighteenth 
century. He studied and contrasted city and country populations and at- 
tempted to prove certain theological speculations by means of statistical 
population facts. 

In 1751 Benjamin Franklin entered the field, publishing his Observa- 
tions Concerning the Increase of Mankind and the Peopling of Coun- 
tries. Franklin saw imminent overpopulation for Europe, but saw no reason 
4 . why the American continent should not allow a doubling with each genera- 
tion. Many other names might and perhaps should be mentioned among 
those who were beginning to appreciate the fact that there was another 
and a neglected aspect of the population problem. These had been express- 
ing themselves with increasing frequency for a century before Malthas 
entered the arena. Five, however, led to and more directly influenced 
Malthus than any others. They were Hume, Wallace, and Adam Smith, 
who paved the way for and inspired his work ; and Godwin and Condorcet, 
who drove him to it in his attempt to refute their boundless and ground- 
less optimism. 

MALTHUS AND MALTHUSIANISM 

We have already noted the unfortunate currency of the labels ‘^Dar- 
winism’’ and “Malthusianism.” Both Darwin and Malthus based their 
studies on the existing knowledge of their day, added their bits, enunci- 
ated their theories, and rested their cases. No one would have the temerity 
to suggest, as the use of their names would sometimes indicate, that there 
the matter stopped; that there is no more to the theory of evolution, for 
instance, than was discovered by Darwin seventy years ago. 

Since Darwin’s day we have discovered additional facts, but the 
biological organism, in the physical evolution of which he was interested, 
has not changed perceptibly. Social evolution, however, proceeds very 
much more rapidly than physical evolution, and the social life of to-day 
is very different from that of Malthus’ time. The purely biological phe- 
nomena underlying his theory remain the same, but the more important 
conditioning social phenomena do not. Therefore any modem follower 
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of the doctrines of Malthus mast reckon with certain social and psycho- 
logical factors which had not then appeared. 

Contrast between Malthus and Malthas wrote for society as it 

had then evolved. It was a world of progress and adventure. Power-driven 
machinery was beginning to take the place of man-power and handicraft. 
New continents with both space and natural resources held out an alluring 
prospect. Godwin saw in the situation the promise of a better day, unlimited 
possibilities for human advance, and endless supplies of the material needs 
of life. He prophesied human perfectibility and universal well-being, and 
urged programs of population increase. The future to him was rosy indeed ! 
Malthus was skeptical ; he reacted against this wholesale and unwarranted 
optimism. He countered Godwin by pointing out that no matter what 
the food supply, so great was human reproductive power that food would 
always be in a condition of relative scarcity; that man was doomed to 
live in a state of chronic want except as various agencies operated to either 
reduce or keep down the birth-rate. Neither Godwin nor Malthus did or 
could foresee the progress which was shortly to be made in the discovery 
and application of more effective sources of power, and the networks of 
electric cables covering continents. They could not realize that the won- 
derful machinery of their day would be scrapped in less than a genera- 
tion. If Godwin could have seen the ocean liners, railway trains, auto- 
mobiles, and airships of to-day together with the factories, laboratories, 
offices, and public works of our present civilization, he would have had 
grounds for even greater optimism, if that were possible. And Malthus? 
His main thesis still would have held, but not all of his conclusions. There 
were other things which he did not foresee and which Godwin with all of 
his optimism did not guess. One was the new outlook on life which was to 
come with increased prosperity, higher standards of comforts, a widened 
horizon, and general educational opportunity. The welfare wliich Godwin 
looked for fell far short of what man has actually accomplished. Neither 
of them realized the wanting capacity of man once he was made intelligent 
enough to want and satisfactions were within reach. Neither did they realize 
the extent to which unnecessary sickness and death could be prevented, nor 
disaster averted. Surely such knowledge would have bolstered Malthus’ 
contention regarding the multiplying power of man, but it would have 
been hailed by Godwin as well, as a further proof of possible perfectibility. 
Godwin dreamed of a time when men would satisfy their wants with but 
a few hours of labor each day. We are now producing goods at a rate 
which would do this were we to content ourselves with the standard of 
living which obtained in Godwin's day. The fact is, however, that we 
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are working harder, though perhaps fewer hours per day, than in his 
day and are still dissatisfied with the very much higher standard of living 
which we are able to maintain. Both were speaking in terms of the day 
in which they lived, and of a future not nearly so different as the present 
proves to be. It is not strange that the new population theory should be 
compelled to recognize factors which did not exist when Malthus wrote. 
It is interesting, however, that his fundamental principle still stands. 

Malthus" s Doctrine. ‘*By the middle of the eighteenth century all of 
the elements of the so-called Malthusian Doctrine were in the literature 
of political economy and their acceptance was well-nigh universal,” says 
Reuter. Of course “universal” must be understood here as applying to 
political economists, and not to the masses who were not prepared to think, 
nor the others who would not think. Strangely enough, in spite of this fact, 
it was Malthus, and not earlier writers on the subject, who captured the 
popular attention. He spoke at the psychological moment and drew the 
attack. The church thundered at him, pseudo-scientists refuted him, and 
the smaller fry vilified him. 

It would seem almost like a waste of time to go into detail over 
the Malthusian theory of population were it not for the fact that, during 
the century and a quarter which has elapsed since the first appearance 
of that famous document, it has gone through such numerous printings and 
such continual discussion. Almost at once Malthus found himself the 
center of a heated controversy which has not yet abated. Books too 
numerous to mention have been written on various aspects of the problem, 
both attacking and defending his position. Periodical literature has been 
filled with it. Counter-propositions have been advanced. In short, the Mal- 
thusian theory cannot be dismissed on its own merits. The attention which 
has been paid to it forces it into the limelight. 

What was the astounding statement which could attract so much and 
such continuous attention P Simply this. Populations te^td to increase faster 
than material sustenance can be increased and he made amilahle for them. 
It was the law of chronic want for, or scarcity of, material goods. It was 
merely a statement of a fairly regular tendency for populations to out- 
grow the food supply unless checked. This thesis was explained, expanded, 
and defended, and a wide range of facts were presented for its proof. 
Into such detail did Malthus go that his second essay has justly earned 
the title of “the book everybody talks about and no one reads.” 

His Three Main Propositions. Malthus took his stand on three proposi- 
tions : 

I. Population is necessarily limited by the means of subsistence. 
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2. Population invariably increases where means of subsistence in- 
crease, unless prevented by some very powerful and obvious cliecks. 

3. These checks, and the checks which repress the superior power 
of population, and keep its effects on a level with the means of subsistence, 
are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery. 

Malthus recognized that ^'the first of these propositions scarcely needs 
illustration'^ ; it is a self-evident fact. Since living implies subsistence, life 
is limited thereby. With regard to the second, he felt that he had made 
a very conservative statement by adding the latter portion. He felt that 
while there might be extreme cases where populations do not keep up to 
the level of the means of subsistence, they are so unusual as to have no 
effect on the general application of the law. It is the truth or falsity of 
this second statement which is the crux of the entire population problem. 
If it is true, the population problem will continue to be a very real issue. 
If it is false, we may with safety return to the optimism of Godwin and 
Condorcet. The third proposition is of negligible importance. We are in- 
terested, of course, in the checks to undue population increase, but these 
checks vary, as we shall see, with times and periods. We might easily ac- 
cept Malthus' classification of restraints, but we would have to reinterpret 
them in terms of our own times. We find no difficulty in accepting his 
three propositions, but we do find some difficulty in accepting all that he 
said about them. 

The Unfortmiaie Corollary, A corollary to these three propositions lay 
in the recognition of the tremendous reproductive powers of all forms of 
life. Plants bear seeds by the dozens, fish lay eggs by the thousands, ani- 
mals bear their young in litters, and poor indeed would be the form of 
life which was prepared by nature to no more than double itself in a 
single generation. And yet Malthus asks us to consider what would happen 
if only this were to be the accomplishment of the human race. Given sub- 
sistence in sufficient amount, any normally healthy group could easily 
double its numbers with each generation ; it could do more. Suppose fam- 
ilies of a dozen were the prevailing size and there was no problem of food 
supply. Making liberal allowance for deaths, a group could quadruple in 
size in one generation. From this Malthus draws the conclusion that popu- 
lation increase is represented by a geometric ratio — ^that it increases by 
doubling. Noticing the difficulty with which the food supply is increased, 
he deduces the fact that subsistence increases by arithmetic ratio or by 
mere addition. The two are illustrated by the series i, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128, 256, which is a geometric ratio or a process of doubling, and i, 2, 3, 
4> 5> 6, 7, 8, 9, which is an arithmetic ratio or a process of addition. 
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Notice that the first process of doubling has brought the eight operations 
to a total of 256, while in the second process eight additions have resulted 
in the accumulation of only nine units. 

Whether or not this corollary is true or contains truth, it is particularly 
unfortunate that Malthus made the statement, for tins is the peg on which 
most of the opposition to his theory has been hung. It has been com- 
paratively easy to cite cases without number in which the population has 
not even tended to increase according to a geometrical ratio, and in 
which the food supply has increased at very much more than an arithmeti- 
cal ratio. America is the stock example. In spite of our tremendous popu- 
lation growth, the standard of living has certainly increased more rapidly. 
It makes no difference that Malthus said that, other things being equal, 
there was a tendency in this direction. Here we have a statement, and on 
this statement he has been universally attacked. If his opponent knows 
nothing else about the Malthusian theory of population, it is still enough. 
It is similar to the use which has been made of the monkey in refuting 
Darwin. 

In the succeeding chapters we will consider various population situa- 
tions as they actually exist, and finally attempt a restatement of the Mal- 
thusian theory in terms of the situation to-day. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What, in the main, was the population problem of primitive man? 

2. In what respect does civilization change the problem ? 

3. Which practices have always been more in .vogue, those aimed at increasing 
the population or those having decrease as their aim ? Why ? 

4. List and compare the practices producing each. 

5. Why are population programs and practices apt to be based on the short- 
time view? 

6. What is the general attitude which we have inherited from our ancestors? 
Did it meet the needs of their time ? Does it meet ours ? 
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CHAPTER 6 

THE BIOLOGICAL ASPECT OF POPULATION INCREASE 

MAN/ NATURE^S REBEL 

Man, one of the most slowly multiplying of all earth's creatures, has, 
nevertheless, increased with such astounding persistence that he alone has 
peopled the whole earth. Other forms of life can live only in such areas as 
naturally provide them with the requisite means of subsistence. They may 
increase only up to the limit of the naturally available food supply plus 
certain geographical limits set by range of temperature, humidity, and 
altitude. Beyond this, a ruthless struggle for existence in competition with 
their fellows and with representatives of other forms of life for the same 
food and space kills them off. They have no course other than that of 
effecting biological variation through evolution : the formation of a new 
and differing variety capable of existing outside the mother area and 
under a new set of conditions. But ‘Wn is nature's rebel." He alone has 
been able to defy her and to fit her for his purposes rather than to change 
himself to meet her whims. He has learned to consider himself the Lord 
of Creation because of this superiority and because of the ceaseless mul- 
tiplication which has placed him in control of the whole earth and of all 
its forms of life. Even though races are represented by biological differ- 
ences some of which have demonstrable survival values for certain climatic 
conditions, such as the pigmentation of the skin in the tropics, any race 
can adjust itself to life anywhere on the planet. Man can protect himself 
from the tropic sun or clothe and house himself to withstand the north- 
ern cold. If the proper sort of food be lacking, he will import and store 
it. Against enemies and pests he has provided protection. If a Panama 
Canal cannot be dug because of the ravages of yellow fever, he conquers the 
mosquito which bears the germ. Man storms Nature's barriers and presses 
ever forward. 

INCREASE AND THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

Natural selection and the struggle for existence is a far more terrible 
fact than we of the twentieth century are able to realize. In order that 
life should survive at all, it was necessary for Nature to provide each 
species with powers of multiplication concomitant with its death-rate. 
Carr-Saunders presents some interesting data in this field. ''The number 
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of eggs found attached to the edible crab in the breeding season varies 
between half a million and three million/’ ‘‘A single pair of flies can pro- 
duce 20,000 larvae.” ^‘The least prolific of the British fish is the herring, 
in which the number of ovarian eggs varied from 21,000 to 47,000 in 
four specimens examined.” “If all the progeny of one oyster survived 
and multiplied, its great-great-grandchildren would number thirty-six with 
thirty-three noughts after it, and the heap of shells would be eight times 
the size of the world.” “Huxley calculated that if all of the descendants 
of a single green-fly survived and multiplied they would, at the end of 
the summer, weigh down the population of China.” 

Not Waste but Insurance, Why is it that nature has made it possible 
for every species, according to Darwin, to increase at such a rate “that, 
if not destroyed, the earth would soon be covered by the progeny of a 
single pair.” We speak of Nature’s prodigality and wastefulness. But this 
is not mere waste, it is insurance. Conditions of life, for the lower animals, 
are such that the maturing and survival of the young depend upon a 
favorable combination of environmental accidents. Given a favorable me- 
dium in which to hatch, favorable humidity and temperature, and pro- 
tection from enemies, the egg may hatch. Once it is hatched, more acci- 
dental combinations determine continued survival, maturation, and fur- 
ther reproduction. Nature can only guarantee continuity through a most 
prodigious reproductiveness. The higher the form of life and the greater 
the amount of protection which can be guaranteed by the parents, the 
lower the birth-rate can afford to be, and the lower it actually is. Each 
species, then, has a birth-rate which, if unhindered, would swamp the 
earth, but which actually no more than insures the perpetuation of the 
species without any very marked increase except as the balance in a ter- 
ritory is disturbed. This balance is, however, maintained only by an utterly 
ruthless natural selection and struggle for existence. 

The Persistency of Human Increase. What about the human animal? 
Few forms of life breed more slowly, and yet none has spread more per- 
sistently. In none has the survival rate been so large. The offspring of a 
single pair, unhindered, might also cover the face of the earth in a com- 
paratively short time. Granted that there was need of this potential 
fecundity in the case of our primitive ancestors, is there still need of it 
in this day of highly assured survival? The answer is that this potential 
fecundity, which once was our survival guarantee, is now the root of 
this most pressing social problem. It is impossible to think of an infinite 
population in a finite world, and there is the distinct possibility of swamp- 
ing civilization with numbers. Man has succeeded in domesticating many 
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‘ plants and anmals. He feeds them the proper foods and surrounds them 

I with such measures of protection as will guarantee the maximum amoutit 

of multiplication and survival. Nature does not produce such crops as are 
found in our Western wheat fields. The animal packs of the forest have 
no such survival rate as the herds of our barns and pastures. But man 
is not interested in their survival for further reproduction, but for im- 
mediate consumption. Of the wheat grown, but a very small fraction is 
saved for seed. Of the sheep and cows and swine raised on our farms, 
the major portion find their way to our stock-yards. Were this not so, 

; but a few generations of domestication would produce a most serious plant 

and animal overpopulation. Man is in a similar position. He is a self -domes- 
ticated animaL has arranged for himself far more and much better 
protections than he has afforded the animals he has domesticated. But 
to what end? Merely that of survival! He is an end in and of himself! 

I He is not weeded out as are food-plants and animals. Every child bom 

is surrounded with every possible life assurance for the sole purpose of 
I being brought to physical maturity and in turn becoming a breeder himself. 

Lmidted Increase of Populations at a Given Rate, Gregory King esti- 
mated, as has already been no ted, ^ that the population of the British Isles 
was 5,500,000 when he wrote at the end of the seventeenth century ( 1690). 
i On the basis of his knowledge and the best statistical method then avail- 

able, he came to the conclusion that the year 3600 might see in these 
I' islands a population of twenty-two million. This amounted to two doublings 

S in nineteen centuries. His estimate, as we have seen, fell far short of the 

mark, for in the following 225 years the population doubled thrice. With 
;■ a more highly developed technique and with a far greater mass of data to 

deal with, we should be able to prognosticate future populations with 
, greater accuracy. We are in popular danger, however, of as great a mis- 

I take as he made, though in the opposite direction. What is more natural 

I than to say, offhand, ‘'the population of the British Isles has doubled three 

times in two and a quarter centuries and the population of the United 
j: States is increasing at a rate which would double it every sixty years. 

I Therefore, one doubling per century represents a conservative estimate 

of what is both possible and to be expected.^' But if one figures on that 
basis, he will be surprised to discover that in the nineteen centuries which 
King thought would be required to produce a population of twenty-two 
million, we by our method would prognosticate a population which would 
have to be measured in billions. And the results thus obtained are no less 
I absurd than King’s. Populations do not continue indefinitely to increase 

I * Wright, H., pp. 12 ff. V 
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at a given rate. The rate at which they are biologically capable of increas- 
ing has comparatively little to do with the actual rate experienced. Among 
animals the birth-rate is usually at the maximum and the death-rate is as 
high as necessary. Among men, however, the birth-rate is seldom as high 
as it can be and the death-rate is as low as human ingenuity can make 
it. Among animals, individuals are born and are weeded out. Among men 
the tendency is for the weeding-out process to take place before birth. 

THREE IMPORTANT POPULATION TENDENCIES 

Since Malthas wrote, three important tendencies have been observed 
which were not, to an equal extent, operating in his day. They are the 
phenomenal decrease in the birth-rate in most civilized countries, the even 
more marked decrease in the death-rate, and the very rapid increase in 
populations despite the smaller number of children born per parent. The 
first has given rise to fears of race suicide, fears of national degeneration, 
and much solemn warning. The second we have hailed as an evidence of 
advancing civilization. The third has stirred pride, spurred patriotism, 
and conferred a sense of security, but seldom has lulled our fear of the 
evil results of a decreasing birth-rate. In the popular mind they are apt to 
be treated as separate facts rather than as an A— B=:C proposition. Let us 
examine these three tendencies, placing special emphasis on the nineteenth 
century, and see what has been happening. 

Rates and Ratios, A century ago the population problem looked serious 
indeed to Malthus and his followers because they could see only misery 
in store for populations which were bound to grow rapidly and which 
would be checked in the main by famine, disease, and disaster. They recog- 
nized the so-called preventive checks, but could not foresee the extent to 
which self-limitation would be practiced by societies. Indeed, so far has 
this process of self-limitation gone that there is now more popular fear 
of race suicide than of overpopulation. 

There are various methods of giving numerical expression to birth 
values in relation to a general population. We may be interested to know 
that in the United States in 1921 there was in the Birth Registration Area 
a total population of 70,425,705 and that 1,714,261 births were recorded 
in that area for that year. To express it differently, the births amounted 
to 2.43 per cent of the population, or there were 24.3 births for each thou- 
sand of the population. This last figure is what is commonly called a 
birth-rate. Vital rates of this sort, for convenience, are usually expressed 
as per-tliousand rather than as per-hundred ratios. Since populations vary 
in their composition, having either larger or smaller proportions who are 
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male or female, young, middle-aged, or old, we are also interested in 
knowing the relationship existing between the number of births and the 
number of women of child-bearing age or between the number of births 
and the number of married women. We are also interested in comparing 
white, colored, and foreign-born, and urban and rural rates. For instance, 
in the year 1921, with a general crude birth-rate of 24.3, we find that 
the general white birth-rate was 24.0 and the general colored birth-rate 
was 27.9. In cities, it was 24.0; and in rural areas, 24.7. But for married 
women between the ages of fifteen and forty-four we find the same rate 
expressing itself in very much larger terms. They are as follows: white 
married women, 171.2] native white, 169.5; foreign white, 177.4; negro, 
152.3; other colored, 271.4. 

Another numerical expression which is of value is that of the average 
number of children per family. For instance, we find that in 1921 the 
average number of children born to American mothers was 3.3 and that 
2.9 were still living, and that for native-born mothers it was 4.0, but that 
native-born mothers lost .3 children and foreign-born mothers lost .6. 

These are interesting facts as they stand, but the sociologist is inter- 
ested in knowing not only what is the present status but what is happening 
over a period of years as well : what the trend is. 

The Norm. We may well start by asking what a normal birth-rate is, 
what birth-rates will result in population increase and what ones in popu- 
lation decrease, and how much the increase or decrease will be. Of course 
this question can only be answered in terms of the death-rate. The mere 
birth-rate is not so important as the survival rate. Again the problem has 
been complicated in the United States by immigration, a source of popu- 
lation increase independent of the local fecundity. For instance, France 
under present conditions is able to maintain a fairly static population with 
a birth-rate usually fluctuating between 19 and 20. China on the other 
hand, with a birth-rate no one knows how high, but certainly close to 
the maximum, is also just holding her own. Neither population is very 
much affected by either emigration or immigration. In 1925 France's birth- 
rate was 19.6, but her death-rate the same year was 18.0, leaving an excess 
birth-rate of 1.6 or a rate of increase of but .16 per cent for tliat year. 
In the same year the United States showed a birth-rate of 21.4 and a 
death-rate of 11.8 or an excess birth-rate of 9.6, an increase of almost 1 
per cent for that year from this source alone; and to this must be added* 
the increase due to immigration. It is clear, then, that we cannot say that 
a birth-rate of 20 or 30 or 40 is high or low. All depends on the stage 
of culture, success in saving lives, the volume of either emigration or im- 
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migration, and the average duration of life. We may say at least that a 
population will remain stationary if every individual born at least replaces 
himself during his lifetime. A thousand individuals must produce a thou- 
sand new individuals to take their places. Roughly placing the average 
duration of life at fifty years (it is actually more in the United States at 
the present time), we see that i,ooo replacements distributed over fifty 
years will necessitate a yearly replacement of twenty. This estimate is 
more suggestive than scientific, but does indicate that a birth-rate of 
approximately 20, where the average duration of life is fifty years, would 
be just sufficient to maintain the status quo. 

The Trend of the Birth-Rate. Let us turn now to the history of the 
birth-rate and see what has been happening. Unfortunately, up to a fairly 
recent date most countries have not considered the official recording of 
births of sufficient importance to take the trouble. In some European coun- 
tries we have fairly accurate parish records. In Sweden we have records 
going back to 1750. Massachusetts has the longest American record. Even 
yet the registration of births is a matter which is entirely in the hands of 
the states, and not all states have qualified for admission into the recog- 
nized Birth Registration Area. 

Said Ross in 1912, ^'Nevertheless, the clouds that hung low about 
the future are breaking. The terrible Malthus failed to anticipate certain 
influences which in some places have already so far checked multiplica- 
tion as to ameliorate the lot of even the lower and broader social layers. 
The sagging of the national birth-rate made its first appearance about 
fifty years ago in France (i860), thereby giving the other peoples a chance 
to thank God they were not as these decadent French. But the thing has 
become so general that to-day no people dares to point the finger of scorn. 
In 1878, after the notorious trial of the ‘Neo-Malthusians,^ Bradlaugh and 
Mrs. Besant, for circulating 'The Fruits of Philosophy/ the fall of the 
birth-rate began in England. During the eighties, it invaded Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland. In 1889 it seized with great virulence itpon 
Australia, again as a sequel to a law case. Just before the close of the 
century Finland, Italy and Hungary fell into line. In Germany and Austria 
it is only within four or fiv'e years (about 1905), that the economists 
have begun to discuss 'our diminishing fecundity.’ In all Christendom, only 
Russia, the Balkan states and French Canada show the old- fashioned birth- 
rates of forty, fifty or even fifty-five per thousand.” ^ 

The process is illustrated by the figures contained in the following 
table: 

*Ross, E, A., Changing America^ pp. 33-34. 
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♦Adapted from table in East, E. M., Mankind at the Crossroads, New York, 
1923, p. 267. 

*♦ Approximate. 
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■ From Table 3 we see that in every case there is a marked decrease in 

[r ; the birth-rate. The percentages of decrease are shown in Table 4. 

p tf; Table 4 


, I?*';; Country Percentage of decrease 

: i : i England and Wales 33*5% 

= ' Scotland 274% 

^ {|* V ,1 ^ Ireland 1 7. i % 

; j France 27.4% 

Germany ,.•. 29.3% 

Austria ^23.7% 

Hungary ...................... ..... 20.5% 

Italy 149% 

Norway 16.5% 

Sweden .............. .............. 24.7% 

Russia 9.5% 

Spain 16.0% 

Belgium 24,2% 

Holland 23.3% 


It is significant in Table 4 to note that one country has a birth-rate 
decline of more than 30 per cent, eight fall between 20 per cent and 30 
per cent, four fall between 10 per cent and 20 per cent, and only one shows 
a decline of less than 10 per cent. With the exception of Russia, Spain, 
and Belgium, the period during which this remarkable decline took place 
was but 40 years. In the three countries mentioned it was five or ten 
years less. 

In the United States the tendency is even more marked. In 1800, for 
instance, there were 976 children for each 1,000 women of child-bearing 
age (sixteen to forty-four years), while in 1920 there were but 467, or 
less than half as many. It is no wonder that the race-suicide alarmists are 
perturbed. If this rate continues, it is easy to prognosticate a time in the 
not far distant future when there will be no children at all. This, how- 
ever, would be as absurd a conclusion as the forecasts already mentioned 
of a world population of many billions in the near future on the basis of 
the probable continuance of the present rate of population increase. Birtk<- 
rates have the habit of adjusting themselves to death-rates and living 
conditions. The birth-rate has not declined because of physical degeneracy 
but in response to social needs. There is a tendency for modern societies 
to produce no more babies than are needed. The birth of a child repre- 
sents a distinct expenditure of. both money and vitality. The bearing and 
rearing of children has its economic and its social costs, and no national 
deficit is so great as that caused by over-breeding and a concomitant high 
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infant mortality rate. It is useless to burden the reader with endless sta- 
tistics. Suffice it to say that the birth-rates of 50 and even more which were 
in evidence a century ago have been cut in half, and that those countries 
which are enjoying economic prosperity and showing evidences of social 
progress now have birth-rates in the 20’s. Still their populations continue 
to increase at a rate which gives some cause for alarm. This is due to the 
progress of medical science^ which is lengthening the span of life and 
preventing unnecessary deaths. 

Where life is precarious, nature offsets high death-rates by means of 
high birth-rates. Usually, though not always, birth-rates and death-rates 
vary in direct ratio. Where the death-rate is high, the birth-rate is apt 
to be high, and vice versa. In newly opened countries or communities en- 
joying rapid expansion, this need not be the case. We may have the phe- 
nomenon of a high birth-rate and a comparatively low death-rate, but 
this is due to possibilities of rapid population expansion. As soon as life 
becomes standardized, it is impossible to have any very wide discrepancy 
between the two. Other things being equal, the lower the stage of civiliza- 
tion and the degree of the advancement of the arts, the higher the death- 
rate will be found to be. Civilization and scientific progress bring with them 
more effective insurance against both natural calamities and the ills that 
flesh is heir to. Thus it is natural to expect a fairly regular decrease in 
the death-rate and an increase in the average duration of life. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we cannot forecast a decrease in the death-rate and 
increase in the average length of life indefinitely continued at the present 
rate of change. The study of the population problem must take into con- 
sideration not only a finite world but a mortal man as well. 

The Trend of the Death-Rate. No less astonishing than the movement 
of the birth-rate has been the history of that of the death-rate. As we 
have already seen, natural selection among the lower plants and animals 
requires an enormous mortality. In stationary populations it is naturally 
as high as the birth-rate. Among primitive peoples struggling for a pre- 
carious existence it is appalling. Among peoples like the Chinese where 
population pressure has pushed the standard of living down to the mere 
subsistence level, births and deaths must strike a balance. Many estimates 
have been made as to the probable magnitude of these two rates in China, 
but the fact remains that at best they are guesses and no one knows. 
Certain it is, however, that the birth-rate of this people is very close to 
the maximum and the mortality rate is as high. Under conditions of this 
sort life is cheap. Life is thoughtlessly called into existence and thought- 
lessly allowed to pass out of existence. The death of an infant is not an 
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unusual calamity; it is an unusual piece of good fortune if the infant 
survives. 

Since birth-rates of 50 and more are not unusual, we can take for 
granted death-rates which are as high. Reuter estimates that the present 
average death-rate of the world is "'probably well above 25/’ For ad- 
vanced peoples it is well below this mark, and for retarded ones it is 
above. In 1870 the death-rates in seven European countries ranged from 
a minimum of 224 to a maximum of 35.9. Three of these countries had 
rates which were below 30 and four were above. In 1910, forty years 
later, the rates in these same countries ranged from a minimum of 14.9 
to a maximum of 24.7; three were from 13 to 19, and four were more 
than 20. 

Table 5 

Death-Rates by Decades in Seven European Countries 
(Number of deaths per thousand of the population per year) 


Year Percent 

Country i8yo 1880 iSgo 1900 ipio of decrease 

United Kingdom 224 20.0 18.9 17.6 14.9 31.0% 

Germany 27,2 25.8 23.9 20.8 174 36.0% 

France 244 224 22.2 20.7 19.1 2i,y% 

Austria 31.9 30.7 28.5 24.8 22.2 304% 

Hungary 35.9 324 32.8 26.9 24.7 31.2% 

Spain 30.9 30.6 31.6 27.9 23.9 22.6% 

Italy 30.2 28.7 26.5 22.6 21.1 30.1% 


Adapted from table in Reuter, E. B,, Population Problems, Philadelphia, 1923, 
p. 146. 

These figures represent a tremendous saving and prolongation of life 
during the forty years represented. We must remember, too, that saving 
lives is as effective a method of increasing the population as bringing new 
lives into existence. The decreasing birth-rate experienced during the 
past century would have astounded Malthus, but it need cause us no 
worry so long as the death-rate is also decreasing. As Ross so aptly puts 
it, "The new mortality is more contagious than the new fecundity.^" In 
the United States the "good old families” of a dozen or more children 
no longer abound. A , family of sixteen once would have scarcely caused 
comment. To-day it is worthy of a newspaper "story” and causes high 
executives to write letters of commendation. But populous family lots in 
graveyards are also a thing of the past. The Census of 1920 gave the 
death-rate as 23.0, and even the year of the influenza epidemic boosted it 
to only 18.0. Unfortunately the United States is particularly lacking in 
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dependable vitality statistics for earlier years. Data for Massachusetts, 
however, show a remarkable fluctuation of the death-rate from 1850 to 
1890, ranging between 17 and 23, In 1892 a new peak was reached (nearly 
21), but from that year on, except for minor deviations and the year of 
the ^^flu/’ the drop has been precipitous; in 1923 the death-rate stood at 
13.0. For the country at large the drop during thirteen years, from 1910 
to 1923, was 2.7 points or from 15.0 to 12.3. A study of the Swedish data 
extending back to 1749 shows a remarkable amount of fluctuation, but a 
gradual decrease, up to 1880. During the seventy-two-year period, 1749 
to 1820 inclusive, there are no death-rates of less than 20; 83 per cent of 
the years show rates between 20 and 30, and 17 per cent are over 30, with 
one extreme case of 52. In the following 100 years, 1820 to 1920, we find 
sixty-three cases, or 63 per cent of the years showing death-rates of 13 
to 19, and the remaining 27 per cent in the 20’s. For the first period, 1749 
to 1820, 52 is the maximum rate and 21.7 is the minimum. During the 
second period (1820 to 1920), the maximum rate recorded is 28.9 and the 
minimum is 13.3. Since 1875 Sweden has not reached the 20-mark in her 
death-rate record. 

Thus, the world over, unnecessary death is being conquered and normal 
death postponed. How much further can it go? Since the century-mark 
has been shown by human history to be a very exceptional attainment, 
we cannot very well expect it as an average duration of normal life. At 
the present time our average duration of life in the United States is fifty- 
eight years. Professor Irving Fisher estimates that by 1930 it will be 
sixty-one; in 1940, sixty-five; in 1950, sixty-nine; in i960, seventy-two; in 
1970, seventy-five; in 1880, seventy-eight; in 1990, eighty; in the year 
2000, eighty-two; and by 2100, everyone should live to be ninety years 
old. These figures may seem fanciful to us, and yet they represent a strictly 
scientific guess by a man who is thoroughly familiar with liis field. They 
indicate to us that for another century or more we can expect the con- 
tinued reduction of the death-rate and hence need not worry about the 
decline of the birth-rate. 

The Trend of the '"DiffereniiaP' or the Excess Rate, The third tendency 
which we must examine is represented by what we may call the excess 
rate. This is merely the difference between the birth-rate and the death-rate. 
Usually the birth-rate is higher than the death-rate, but in case it is 
smaller, the excess rate is represented by a minus quantity. Another method 
used is that of the vital index. This is merely a statement of what per- 
centage all births are of all deaths (births multiplied by 100 divided by 
deaths). Here a resulting number larger than 100 indicates an increasing 
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which we are primarily interested, for it indicates what is really happen- 
ing to the popuration. In Sweden since 1749 excess rates have ranged 
all the way from —26.9 to +17.2. To he sure, only five times in the 172 
years of the period covered has the balance showed an actual deficit. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that the excess rate has varied between 
G and 17.2. In the earlier years of the period, the fluctuation of this rate 
was violent, but after 1870 it remains quite steady, fluctuating between 10 
and 13. Before 1870 the excess rate seems to be increasing. After 1870 
the movement is very gradually in the other direction. 

Figure 9 visualizes the process in Sweden and illustrates what is 
happening elsewhere in the world. The first graph on Figure 9 shows 
violently fluctuating birth-rates and death-rates and a precarious 
differential or excess rate between them. This is typical of the eighteenth 
and preceding centuries. The second graph on Figure 9 illustrates the 
stabilization of these rates which has come with nineteenth-century prog- 
ress and prosperity. 

Another tendency is observable in Figure 9 and the same would 
be true for most countries during the nineteenth century. Not only 
are the birth-rates and the death-rates declining, but the distance between 
them is lessening. This means that while we have a very healthy rate of 
increase, our populations are increasing at a decreasing rate. This is as 
it should be, for we have already seen what would happen if our popula- 
tion were to continue indefinitely increasing at a constant rate. 

Table 6 illustrates what is happening in the United States, and is 
roughly visualized by Figure 10. 

Table 6 


Year Birth-rate Death-rate Excess rate 

1926 20.1 12.1 8.0 

1925 21. 1 11.7 9.4 

1924 22.6 1 1.8 10,8 

1923 22.4 12.3 lO.I 

1922 22.5 1 1.8 10.7 

1921 24.3 1 1.7 12.6 

1920 23.7 13.1 10,6 

1919 22.3 13.0 9.3 

1918 24.6 18.3 6.3 

1917 24.7 14.2 10.5 


It will be noted from Figure 10 that, while there is still considerable 
fluctuation between years, the general trend of both rates is downward. 
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The birth-rate trend, however, seems to be decreasing at a more rapid 
rate than the death-rate trend. How soon will they meet? To attempt to 
answer this question is extremely risky because of the many unforeseen 
factors that are capable of entering and violently disturbing the present 

Figure io 
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trends. The United States has had worth-while vital statistics only since 
1915, and it would require a much longer time than that to arrive at any 
tenable conclusions. If we had taken the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, for 
example, we might have prognosticated trend A, which would have indi- 
cated a phenomenal increase in the birth-rate and an increasing excess 
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rate. Had we takeii the years 1922, 1923, and 1924, we would have been 
able to demonstrate (trend B) that the birth-rate was remaining level 
while the death-rate showed a tendency to decrease. Recently a learned doc- 
tor demonstrated, on the basis of the years 1924, 1925, and 1926 (trend 
C) that the birth-rate was decreasing so rapidly that before 1930 the two 
rates would meet and there would be no genetic surplus remaining. Mani- 
festly we are justified in comparing only general trends over as large a 
number of years as possible. The best conclusion we are able to reach at 
the present time is that both birth-rates and death-rates are decreasing; 
that the former are decreasing more rapidly than the latter ; that, conse- 
quently, the excess rate is decreasing; but that there is still a healthy 
distance between the two. If an excess rate of 10 seems small, it need only 
be remembered that such a rate means an increase of i per cent per year, or 
a doubling in a century. 

Of course, while nations may increase in numbers, due to immigration 
or lose due to emigration, the population of the world or of a given race 
can increase only by an excess of births over deaths. East has estimated 
the rates of increase of the various races of the world as indicated in Table 
7, It is important to note that in his estimate he has placed the increase of 
the white race at the minimum and that of the colored races at the 
maximum. 

Table 7 


Race 


Number of years 
Excess^rate to double 


White, European origin 
White, non-European . . 

Brown 

Yellow 

Black 


12.0 

58 

8.0 

87 

2-S 

278 

3-0 

232 

S-o 

139 


Race suicide? The only conclusion from our study is that the only 
suicide in sight is from the possible continuation of the present rate of 
increase. And "'Yellow PeriF'? We are increasing, according to Profes- 
sor East's far too conservative estimate, four times as rapidly as they. 
On the other side of the Pacific they talk of a "White Peril," and with 
reason. 

In conclusion let us call attention to Dr. Dublin's warning that there is 
a vast amount of difference between crude rates and those which have 
been corrected for age composition. For example, it was once demon- 
strated that the death-rate among soldiers taking part in the Spanish- 
American war was lower than that obtaining in New York City; hence 
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the conclusion that it was healthier to go to war than to liYe in our great 
American metropolis. But the soldiers were young men in the prime of 
life chosen because of their health and vigor, while New York included 
all, the young and the old, the ailing and the robust No legitimate com- 
parison could be drawn unless we adjusted the rates or compared the sol- 
diers with similar individuals in the city. On this basis Dr. Dublin has 
evaluated our present rates and finds the real or adjusted birth-rate to be 
lower than would appear and the adjusted death-rate to be higher. This 
means that the actual distance between the two, or the excess rate, is 
smaller than we have thought. This is a warning not to over-interpret 
the present census figures. But there is still a healthy margin of safety 
between the two rates and it is a far cry to race suicide. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1, Why has nature provided for such a tremendous rate of increase in the 
plant and animal worlds? Has this not resulted in a needless volume of 
destruction of life? 

2, What are the advantages and disadvantages among human beings of a 
potential rate of increase far in excess of that which can survive ? 

3, Why have slower-breeding human beings shown greater persistency in 
survival than the more rapidly breeding lower animals ? 

4, What is the effect of domestication on animals ? with regard to the sur- 
vival of numbers? with regard to physical quality? 

5, Has self-domestication had the same effect on man? 

6, What is happening to the birth-rates and death-rates of the world? 

7, How do you account for the rapid decline in the American birth-rate ? 

8, Show that a declining birth-rate represents a definite social economy. 

9, Are we in any actual danger of overpopulation? race suicide? a * Yellow 
Perir? 

10. How do you account for the fact that, with all of our progress in medical 
science, the birth-rate tends to decrease more rapidly than the death-rate? 

11. Go to the United States Census and get the birth-rates and death-rates for 
as many years as possible. Plot them in the form of a graph and estimate, 
from their general trends, the approximate rates which will obtain in 1950. 

12. Plot a graph showing the increase in the general population of the United 
States during the past century. Reduce the actual numbers to percentages 
of increase and plot them. What can you deduce from the character of 
the curves ? 


CHAPTER; 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

A clever analogy has been drawn between a shrinking world and an 
increasing population. During the past century the population of the world 
has doubled. Suppose that the tables had been turned and that the world 
were capable of decreasing in size at the same rate and ratio. It makes 
no difference whether we double the population (the number of con- 
sumers) or bisect the amount of the food-producing area ; the results are 
the same. It is evident under such conditions that it would be necessary 
to use what remained more effectively. This is exactly the problem which 
faces us to-day. 

SMALL numbeh of unexploited food-producing areas 

The new lands which were available at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century are nearly exhausted. The populations of the world have flooded 
into the supermarginal areas and only those which are at or near the 
margin remain. It is easy enough to estimate the area of our own unused 
Western plains, and the vast interiors of South America, Africa, Australia, 
and Asia. To be sure, we can find plenty of mere area, but we may be 
equally sure that if the areas have been left they are no Gardens of Eden. 
If they had been, they would be populated at the present time. I do not 
mean to indicate that no more land remains, but that the remaining 
land suffers certain handicaps due to which it has not yet been brought 
into use. It is less productive and nearer the margin, and therefore less 
desirable. It can be made to produce and much of it will be brought into 
use, but only at greater cost and hence with decreased profits. 

LAND SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the United States, with an area of 1,903 million acres, it has been 
estimated that 879 million or 46 per cent is in farms, but that of this 
amount only 478 million acres or 54 per cent is improved, that is, in 
crops, fallow, or used for farmstead or pasture. The remaining 401 mil- 
lion acres is unimproved and probably handicapped land. In other words, 
but 25 per cent of the land area of the United States is under improved 
cultivation. Recently two noted leaders of radical movements deplored 
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this condition. Here, they held, we have land in plenty which is denied 
productivity. Consequently food is scarce, prices are high, poverty is 
rampant, and we are compelled to deny admittance to the worthy poor of 
Europe who could so easily be fed. One blamed the capitalistic regime 
and the other our present system of taxation. Neither seemed remotely 
interested in any of the scientific data available. They argued from the 
standpoint of area alone. Estimates by the Department of Agriculture, 
however, are sobering.^ These figures are on the basis of the Census of 
1910 and furnish us with as reliably scientific and nomhysterical data as 
can be obtained. The conclusion is that, to the present 478 million acres 
in improved farms, another 322 million acres can be added, making a 
total of 800 million acres, or 42 per cent of our total land area. This will 
be accomplished by adding thirty million acres of irrigable desert, sixty 
million acres of drainable swamp, eighty-two million acres by the devel- 
opment of dry farming, and 150 million acres of reclaimable forest. Of 
the remaining 58 per cent or 1,103 million acres, eighty million acres will 
have to be reserved for cities; 360 million acres, for forest and wood- 
land; 425 million acres will continue to be useful only for range and 
pasture; while 238 million acres is irreclaimable for any purpose and 
will continue to be. 

Table 8 

The Present and Probable Future Use of Land in the United States * 

Showing the increased amount used for improved farms, cities, and roads, and 

the decreased amount in forest and woodland, range, pasture, and desert. 

Improved farms 

Forest and woodland 

Range, pasture and desert. . 

Cities and roads 

* Adapted from Baker and Strong, Year Book (1918), United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. 

INCREASE IN AREA AND INCREASE IN POPULATION 

From the above estimates it is seen that we cannot even double our 
present agricultural food-bearing area; we can increase it by but 68 per 
cent. Increasing it by this amount, however, does not mean that we can 

^See Baker, O. E., and Strong, H. Year Book (1918), United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 
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look forward to increasing the population by 68 per cent, for the addi- 
tional land we have brought into use is land which we have brought from 
below the margin of cultivation at great cost. It is less productive and 
will support a smaller number of people than the older supermarginal 
land which was the first to be brought into use. East estimates ^ that, if 
we roughly consider the new land which is to be brought into use to be only 
half as good as that which is now under cultivation, a productivity 
basis, just about 35% can be added to our present holdings/' In other 
words, not taking into consideration future improvements in agricul- 
tural methods, on the basis of, the present advancement of the art, we may 
look forward to the possibility of increasing our population by that amount 
through the use of new lands alone. 

How does this estimate compare with the “classic'' which appeared in 
a New York newspaper in 1921 to the effect that Texas alone, if inten- 
sively cultivated, “could feed every person on the planet." After long 
residence in China, the writer is inclined to believe that if we adopted 
China's standard of living, Texas, plus the rest of the United States, 
could nearly do it, but at what an “animal" level of existence! At what 
cost to civilization 1 

This is the situation in the most favorably situated country on the 
face of the globe. In Europe there is little expansion area available. In 
Asia more intensive cultivation, if that be possible, and the utilization 
of her sparsely populated areas will be hardly sufficient to raise the stand- 
ard of living of her already teeming millions to a human level. The interior 
of Australia is largely arid. The major portion of South America is 
tropical. For Africa we cannot prognosticate the future. It is sufficient 
to conclude that the world’s possible increase of agricultural area is very 
strictly limited. Supposing that it could even be doubled, and this is a wild 
conjecture, what does that mean to a world population which is capable 
of doubling in a single century? The problem is serious. 

THE PROBLEM OP PRESERVING SOIL FERTILITY 

But our population problem does not rest here. The soil itself, once 
it is brought into use, is not a static possession. While it may remain 
useful for standing-room to the end of time, it does not remain useful 
for the production of crops. Its value changes with use. We mine its 
fertility as we mine our mineral deposits, but with this difference: The 
fertility of the soil can be 'restored, while the riches of our mines, once 
extracted, cannot be replaced. So long as our country was sparsely popu- 
“ East, E. M., Mankind at the Crossroads, New York, 1923, p. 156. 
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poration which has spent $4,500,000 in experimental work and now prom- 
ises tis commercial nitrogen to be produced from the air “on a grand scale.’’ 
At present, our commercial nitrogen is literally mined from certain 
iiitrogen-bearing deposits mainly located in Germany and South America. 
Other commercial fertilizers are produced as by-products at our great 
Middle Western meat-packing plants. The Chinese press the by-product 
of the bean into bean-cakes and the Japanese produce fertilizer in con- 
nection with their vast fishing industry, 

THE PROSPECTS OF INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 

While we can undoubtedly maintain the fertility of our soil, it is a 
question how far we can go in increasing the productivity of already fer- 
tile land. Last summer the writer saw in New England mile upon mile 
of tobacco fields all growing under canopies. He saw truck gardens of but 
ten to twenty acres so intensively cultivated and so carefully fertilized 
that their operators were making more money than the Western farmer 
on his 160 acres. It is not difficult to imagine all land as intensively culti- 
vated as this. In the province of Chihli in North China the writer found 
families existing — ^but merely existing — on the product of a single acre 
of land. But this too is a process which is subject to the law of diminish- 
ing returns. It cannot be continued endlessly. 

PRODUCTION IN A'MERICA AND IN EUROPE COMPARED 

At the present time, the product per acre of most of our crops is be- 
low that of European countries. For the period 1915-19 we produced 14.8 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and the United Kingdom produced 31.8. 
We held the record for corn. We produced 92,7 bushels of potatoes per 
acre and the United Kingdom produced 218.9. As for beans, the ratio 
stood at lO.i to 27.8, and again the ratio was in favor of the United 
Kingdom, During the past century, our own agricultural production, due 
to improved agricultural methods, has undoubtedly increased. East feels 
that it may have increased 50 per cent in half a century. There is no rea- 
son to fear that we cannot reach the European standard of production. 
This will require less than a doubling of our present rate. It can un- 
doubtedly be done. But the persistent question is, how long can we keep 
producing at a substantially increasing ratio ? The writer has not the temer- 
ity to suggest how far we can go in this direction. The question is enough ; 
it signifies that, sooner or later, the point of diminishing returns is bound 
to be reached; that populations cannot go on endlessly expanding at a 
constant rate for the simple reason that the production of food cannot 
do so. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF FOOD PRODUCTION AND CONSU'MPTION 

Another contingency presents itself. Increased population and the more 
efficient use of land for food production carries with it the gradual elimi- 
nation of lands used for grazing and the limitation of crops to those few 
standard ones which are the most prolific and provide the most calories. If 
we are to continue feeding increasing numbers of people, we will have to 
discontinue feeding appetites and content ourselves with satisfying hunger. 
This is what “Mr. Zero’^ is doing for starving men in New York City. 
He does not pretend to cater to men who are hungry for pie. His men 
come because they need the basin of soup, black coffee, and dry bread 
which he dispenses for five cents per individual. The writer has tried the 
meal. It was wholesome and clean, but he concluded that it was suitable 
only for a very hungry man. The diet of North China again illustrates 
the point. In the main, millet and a few other grains, beans, cabbage, 
sweet potatoes, onions, and melons are the staple products, and form 95 
per cent of the diet of 95 per cent of the people. Meat is a rare luxury 
and is confined to the flesh of scavenging animals such as pigs and 
chickens, and that of beasts of burden when they become too old to work. 
From peanuts and sesame are derived the oils which are sparingly used 
in cooking. There is little variety in the diet of the North China farmer. 
He eats to live, and has discovered those crops which provide him with 
the maximum of bulk and nourishment; and he sticks to them. In no 
other way can a family of five live on an acre of land. 

The intensive cultivation of the soil indefinitely continued arrives at 
this perfectly logical conclusion: the selection of a few optimum crops 
and the elimination of all except incidental meat. Why feed corn to a 
pig when the same corn can be made into bread and far more efficiently 
fed directly to men? Why grow delicacies on soil which will produce 
potatoes? The present standard of food consumption cannot be in** 
definitely maintained in the face of an indefinitely increasing population. 
So far as food is concerned, unless the chemist will produce for us 
S3mthetic luxuries, we shall have to be content with a standardized diet. 
This may be better for us physically than our present custom of poison- 
ing the system with more and richer foods than it can assimilate, but it 
will be far less pleasant. The social meal will then have to give way before 
the feeding process. 

The writer does not mean to be interpreted as contending that a 
Chinafication of the standard of living is inevitable. It is merely inevitable 
if we pursue a Chinese attitude toward the population problem: that of 
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heedlessly multiplying up to the saturation point and without a thought 
of the all-important point of diminishing returns. Through taking thought, 
and the trend of the birth-rate would indicate that we are taking thought, 
we can avoid the unpleasant dilemma. Still the popular mind fails to 
grasp the significance of the problem before us, and we are faced with 
laissez-faire optimisms on the one hand and pastoral denunciations on the 
other. Nevertheless, both the death-rate and the birth-rate continue to de- 
cline and serious-minded scholars to issue their warnings. The situation 
is not hopeless, A new social frame of mind is in the progress of making. 
It will take time for the downward percolation of the idea, but it will 
arrive. ' 

Neglected Food Sources. It has been contended that many foods have 
been neglected; that we can use wild animal life more effectively than 
we are now doing. The reindeer is given as an example. Earlier the buf- 
falo might have been cited, but we have already seen his practical exter- 
mination, The Japanese use sea-foods, such as certain seaweeds and fish, 
more largely than we do. These, however, due to their high perishability, 
are mainly available to populations which have more or less immediate 
accessibility to them. We may point to the fact also that sea-foods are 
relatively expensive, and fall in the class of luxuries even along our 
American seacoasts. While there is gain in this direction — ^the increase 
of the general food supply through the use of neglected plants and ani- 
mals, and the further exploitation of the sea — ^the amount of gain which 
may be anticipated is relatively small. Again, returning to China for an 
illustration, we might in lean years use the leaves of the trees and the 
ground bark of the slippery elm for food. But this is exactly the dilemma 
we are seeking to avoid— the lowering of the standard of living till 
we are reduced to such straits. 

Inefficient Use and Waste of Food. It h^LS been said that a French fam- 
ily could feed itself well on what an American family wastes. Here is a 
real problem and it is undoubtedly a fact that the food we already have 
might be made to go much further once our housewives were faced with 
the necessity of making it do so. Improved transportation and storage 
facilities will help toward the same end. 

INADEQUACY OF ADDITIONAL SUPPLY COMPARED TO TOTAL NEED 

Thus we see that through the addition of new agricultural areas, 
scientific agriculture, the standardization of crops, the elimination of many 
luxuries and the major portion of the meat which we now consume, a 
more highly standardized diet, the exploitation of the sea, the use of now 
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neglected food-plants and animals and the mass production of cheap 
commercial fertilizers we can increase our food productivity. The trouble 
is that we are so prone to overemphasize these various sources of in- 
crease. The enthusiast observes the reindeer of the north and at once 
jumps to the conclusion that the population could be doubled if only 
this source of food were fully exploited. ^Another population could be 
supported by the fruits of the sea alone/^ The fact is that man has already 
done pretty well in exploiting the food resources of this earth. If certain 
foods have been neglected, it is apt to be because the cost of ob- 
taining them was too great. Each one of the above sources of increase, 
while actual, is in and of itself but a drop in the bucket compared with 
what populations will need if the present rate of increase is to continue. 
Supposing that in the above sources of increase we can see a doubling, 
a trebling, even a quadrupling of the annual food supply of the world 
within the next few centuries. What does that mean to a world popula- 
tion which is actually increasing at the rate of i per cent per year, and is 
capable of increasing four times as rapidly? Malthus was right. In spite 
of a century of phenomenal Western prosperity, the population does tend 
to increase more rapidly than the food supply. 

PRIMACY OF THE FOOU PROBLEM 

It will be impossible for us to consider in detail the other resources 
of the earth on which man depends for his clothing, his housing, the arts, 
and industry. After all, food comes first. So long as a world surplus is 
produced, industrial and commercial specialization can continue, but food 
is the limiting factor. We can continue to produce automobiles only so 
long as that labor and capital is not needed for the production of the pri- 
mary essentials of life. Great Britain is able to maintain her present popu- 
lation because: "^The plains of North America and Russia are her com 
fields ; Chicago and Odessa her granaries ; Canada and the Baltic her tim- 
ber-forests; Australia contains her sheep farms; in Argentine and on 
the Western plains of America are her herds of oxen; Peru sends her 
silver, and gold from South Africa and Australia flows into London ; the 
Hindus and the Chinese grow tea for them; their coffee, sugar and spice 
come from the Indies ; Spain and France are their vineyards ; the Mediter- 
ranean their fruit garden ; her cotton grounds were formerly the United 
States but now are being extended.”® But what will happen when the 
inhabitants of these areas need the products of their soil for their own 
consumption? It is a mistake to allow the industrial expansion of the 
“Wright, H., Population, New York, 1923, p. 78, 
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past century to blind us to the real problem of feeding, clothing, and 
housing the world, 

OTHER NON-FOOD RESOURCES 

Many estimates have been made with regard to future supplies of such 
clothing and industrial materials as silk, wool, and cotton. They can be as 
easily increased’ as the food supplies, but we may take it for granted that 
ranges will not be used for sheep-grazing once they are needed for the 
production of food crops. Cotton-fields which are capable of growing 
grains will be so used when the grains are needed. Similarly valuable 
land will not be used for the production of mulberry leaves for the con- 
sumption of worms when that land can be more advantageously used for 
the production of food for man. But, one asks, why does suffering China, 
then, not grow man-food instead of worm-food and why does she give 
over vast areas to the production of tea-leaves which a large portion of her 
population cannot afford to brew into tea? The answer is that they are 
valuable in exchange so long as foreign countries can afford to buy 
them. 

Our experts are continually foretelling the end of our coal and ore 
fields, and the number of years our oil reserves will last. We can only 
take their word for it that the end is in sight. To be sure, to be told that 
the world's store of hard coal is sufficient to last for 3,000 years at the 
present rate of consumption or even that Great Britain has supplies for 
only five or six centuries more, scarcely interests us. A thousand years! 
Or half that time! When that day has come we will no longer be needing 
coal. And oil ? What if we are squandering it ? We will soon find a substi- 
tute. These answers come glibly enough because we are a young people; 
because we are such precocious infants. We forget that the heritage of the 
past century will not be reproduced for our children. We think in terms 
of decades rather than the thousands of years of civilization or thousands 
of centuries man has been at work producing this civilization. "Whether 
we have coal and iron for one century or twenty makes no difference. 
Man is apt to be on this earth for a long time more, and the end of these 
reserves is within sight of the scientist, whose word we are compelled 
to take. 

THE PROBLEJM of THE MARGIN OF SAFETY 

In conclusion we must face the problem of the margin of safety. Do 
what man will, Nature does not always cooperate with him in the pro- 
duction of crops. She sometimes withholds the requisite humidity, and 
again deluges us with it. She sends us biting frosts and scorching winds. 
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We are compelled to fight pests, and sometimes the game is a losing one. 
It is the experience in a certain section of the country that if a farmer 
can depend on one bumper crop in four, he can survive. This being the 
case, we must figure on a margin of safety or surplus to carry us over 
the lean years. This is the trouble in the Orient to-day. The standard of 
living is based on the expectation of a normal crop each year. So low is 
the standard of living that it cannot be reduced without the most serious 
consequences. We read of their famines, but forget that a famine with 
them would be merely a crop failure with us. It is not a difference in the 
character of the phenomenon, but a difference in its social consequences. 
A famine is merely a crop failure without a sufficient margin of safety. 
If we are to maintain a population which is optimum with regard to 
number and the standard of living, we shall have to consider most care- 
fully the law of diminishing returns as it applies to the human con- 
sumers and producers of this world’s goods. The basic materials from 
which these goods are made are strictly limited, even though man’s in- 
genuity is not. Man’s fecundity, relatively, is not limited. On the one hand, 
we must look forward to making the best possible use of the finite world 
on which we find ourselves. On the other, we must see to it that this 
world of ours is not swamped with more human swarms than it can well 
accommodate. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. On the basis of one acre per family of five, what is the potential agri- 
cultural population of the United States? 

2. If this condition obtained, what would happen to the standard of living? 
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3. Would industry flourish as at present? What would happen to foreign 
'trade? , 

4. Wherein lies the fallacy of the statement that the State of Texas, if in- 
tensively cultivated, could support the population of the world ? 

5. What is the agricultural situation in the United States, and what are the 
prospects for future increase? 

6. Why worry over the agricultural situation so long as we are rich in manu- 
factures and are prosperous commercially? 

7. What are the problems connected with and the prospects for the main- 
tenance of the fertility of the soil ? 

8. If population pressure in the United States were to push the intensive 
cultivation of the soil to the limit, with resultant standardization of food 
production, which crops would be the ones which would be likely to be 
selected for cultivation ? 

9. What are our neglected food sources and what may we hope from them? 

io» What is the problem of the margin of safety? 

11. What and how much are the main products, imports, and exports of the 
United States? Compare in each case our total production with its surplus 
of import over export or vice versa. 

12. Prepare a table showing our reserves of natural resources and how long 
our experts estimate that they will last. 



CHAPTER 8 


THE SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE POPULATION 

PROBLEM 

Plant and animal populations, except when domesticated, are affected 
in their rates of increase entirely by the material factors discussed in the 
last two chapters* Human populations alone are affected in addition by 
another set of factors which are non-material or spiritual in nature. These 
are the social and psychological causes which exist because man is man ; 
because he is a thinking being and capable of self-socialization. The lower 
animals are creatures of their environment and are subject to the laws of 
rigid and arbitrary natural selection. Their natural environment both 
makes them and breaks them. They are capable of domestication by man, 
but are incapable of self-domestication as has been the case with the hu- 
man animal. Man alone is capable of purposeful progress ; of setting his 
course and mapping out his own destiny. The lower animals are creatures 
of blind and highly fixed instinct, while he has replaced instinct with social 
habit. 

Only man is able to appreciate an optimum-numbers concept. Human 
societies alone are capable of programs which have for their object the 
balance of population; of either speeding up reproduction or of re- 
ducing the excess and weeding out the unfit ; of facing the problem of num- 
bers before it has arrived. The pack, in a sort of blind fury, will fall upon 
and destroy a wounded member. Fowls in the farmyard will fly at and 
peck at the individual of the flock which behaves queerly. This is, how- 
ever, but a blind and instinctive reaction. Man has at his disposal much 
more effective agents. 

SOCIAL RESTRAINTS AND ENCOURAGE'MENTS 

Death, disaster and privation limit numbers. Numbers are also limited 
by potential human reproductivity. They are increased by peace, plenty, 
and protection. These are material agents. Resti'aints and encouragements 
are also present which are of a non-material nature. They run the whole 
gamut from the most incidental social approvals and disapprovals em- 
bedded in custom and tradition to the strictest sanctions which may be 
found in law and religion. 
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We have, for instance, very definite styles in the size of families. These 
styles change ; they vary with time and place even within the same nation. 
Furthermore, different styles exist within the different social and eco- 
nomic strata of the same general population. What would be considered 
as normal on Park Avenue or Riverside Drive would be thought a very 
poor showing by the denizens of the Lower East Side. At the present time 
a couple producing four children are thought to have fully met their 
social obligation, while no surprise is expressed if there be but two* 
*Tour children! What a nice family T’ or ^'Six children! You certainly 
have a job on your hands!’’ are the commonly heard reactions which in- 
dicate to us what society expects. Our colonial ancestors would have re- 
marked, ''What! only ten! my mother had eighteen.” 

The Chinese are incapable of comprehending the possibility of volun- 
tary spinsterhood. They consider it unnatural and perhaps immoral. Our 
single female missionaries in that country have often met with serious 
embarrassment in explaining their status. The local gentry have often come 
to the conclusion that the excess females were the concubines of the males 
of the mission station ; a situation which, according to their lights, was en- 
tirely proper, or at least a logical explanation of the enigma. To them mar- 
riage and reproduction is woman’s only career — indeed, her only reason 
for existence. They are at a loss to know what to call a mature virgin. 
Their terms apply to adolescent girls, and to apply the same term to those 
of mature years seems ridiculous. They are puzzled by the small families 
of the foreigners in their midst. They know by observation that it is 
not due to a high infant mortality rate for the foreigner does not lose 
his children as they do theirs. What is the reason? "Well, perhaps they 
are degenerate,” for "no man with an iota of filial piety would voluntarily 
keep the size of his family down.” The ideal of the Oriental is to marry 
early and as frequently as necessary, to insure the largest possible pos- 
terity. To be sure, this program has defeated its purpose, for the resulting 
overpopulation has produced such a death-rate that their excess of births 
over deaths is really smaller than ours. Nevertheless, the style more ef- 
fectively regulates marriage and reproduction than do any such practi- 
cal considerations as might be advanced. 

Thus husbands and wives see themselves reflected in the social mir- 
ror. Whether it be Peking, Paris, or Pawtucket, suburb or slum, there is a 
normal fecundity expected of them and they are very sensitive in their re- 
action to it. 

Styles in the size of families have long been on the steady decrease 
in practically all of the more civilized nations of the world. There was a 
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time when the terms spinster and old maid carried more of a stigma than 
they do at the present time. Otir modern women have demanded the same 
right to "'single blessedness’’ that men have had, the home is no longer 
their only possible career, and one does not speak of “herself as a “bachelor 
girl” with any sense of apology. 

Public opinion goes much farther than merely setting styles in the size 
of falnilies. It determines all those factors which have to do with secur- 
ing a mate and establishing a family. It limits the relations between the 
sexes before marriage, the degree of freedom which each shall enjoy, the 
range of choice in finding mates, woman’s sphere, the age at which and the 
conditions under which marriage may be contracted, the standard of life 
which must be maintained, the respective duties of husband and wife, and 
the social values and ideals connected in general with the home and fam- 
ily life. All of these affect the span of the generation, the marriage rate, 
and the rate of genetic increase. We are scarcely conscious of these regula- 
tors. They seem to us to be merely reflections of things as they are. But 
we obey them. Public opinion is usually remarkably sensitive to changes 
in the material conditions on which it is based. Population pressure, a dis- 
appearing frontier, a threatened standard of living, easily interpret them- 
selves into stricter marriage taboos, while increasing prosperity and eco- 
nomic security may work in the opposite direction. Custom may, however, 
be so deeply embedded and firmly entrenched as to defy change and 
time. This seems to have been the case in China for a thousand years. 
Family styles have remained unchanged in the face of every catastrophe 
which overpopulation has wrought. 

LEGAL AND RELIGIOUS SANCTIONS 

Sometimes society has not been satisfied with control through slow- 
moving and easy-going public opinion and the laws of God and man have 
been called upon to furnish the penalties and rewards necessary to accom- 
plish the task. Accordingly we have sanctions now enjoining and now 
severely penalizing infanticide. The Spartans used it to improve the race. 
The Chinese have used it in the main in the case of female infants as an 
economic measure, while with us in America it is a major crime. Bachelors 
have in various ways been penalized, reproduction has been rewarded, and 
parenthood has been subsidized. In some countries birth-control clinics 
are operated, or at least tolerated by the state. In America it is against 
the law for a physician to give advice on the subject. We even question 
the right of the physician to allow the hopelessly defective infant to die. 
It has been in the past, but fortunately not at the present, a fine ethical 
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question in the case of childbirth when both mother and child could not 
be saved/ as to whether the physician’s main duty was to the mother or 
to the child. Should the mother be sacrificed that the child might live, or was 
the mother’s life the main consideration? Prostitution is usually deplored. 
Illegitimacy is frowned upon, and the unmarried mother is made to feel 
the burden of her sin. In some few states there are sterilization laws 
for cases of certain types of insanity and of feeble-mindedness, but with 
the exception of California they are fairly inoperative. In some states 
medical examination is required in order to secure a marriage license. In 
general, however, society either remains quiescent or frowns upon any 
and all attempts to control the reproduction of even the unfit by law. 

The hand of religion is seen in all matters affecting morals, but more 
especially those having to do with sex. Here its pronouncements are made 
in no uncertain voice, and woe betide the trespasser! In general, however, 
its sanctions have to do with the protection of the marriage vow and the 
family tie. It encourages marriage, and where it speaks at all on the sub- 
ject seeks to insure and increase reproduction. 

Most of our encouragements and discouragements, our sanctions and 
sentiments, are based on emotional reactions to given and temporary situa- 
tions rather than to any study and understanding of the problem. They 
are hold-overs from the past. They are none the less effective means of 
control, but reconstruction comes with difficulty. The modern American 
married couple rather hesitate to have a child within the first year of mar- 
ried life. It seems rather more respectable if the first child does not appear 
for a couple of years. In China friends and relatives are puzzled if the 
year is rounded out without the opportunity of felicitating the young 
couple. There are even certain rights and taboos which are practiced 
because they are supposed to insure fertility. There are temples with 
special gods of fertility. These enjoy perhaps more patronage than any 
others. Incense is burned, candles are lighted, prayers are said, contribu- 
tions are made, and the worshiper slips out clutching to her bosom the 
porcelain figurine of a child, male of course, which is the symbol of the 
prayer which she hopes will be answered. The mother-in-law also visits 
the temples and shrines and all is done that possibly can be by the good 
offices of the gods and social suasion to bring early and frequent birth. 

EFFECT OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS ON THE BIRTH-RATE 

Not only by custom and tradition, by law and order, is the birth-rate 
regulated, but also by the individual's reaction to his manner of life as 
well A low standard of living, poverty, and economic hopelessness unfor- 
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tunately do not have the opposite effect Where these conditions obtain, 
whether it be a nation or a social stratum, we are apt also to have a high 
birth-rate. Perhaps we should call it thoughtless marriage and hapless re- 
production. Fortunately or unfortunately, a high death-rate is apt to ob- 
tain in the same areas. Where a fairly high standard of living is endan- 
gered by marriage, we find marriage postponed and economy practiced in 
the bringing of children into the world. This seems to be the first economy 
adopted where the standard of living is high enough to be worth fighting 
for. 

Democracy, social opportunity, education, and the advantages which 
go with them discourage unrestricted multiplication. This is not because 
selfishness and love of ease is thereby bred, but because these conditions 
breed foresight and caution. They result in the heedful replenishment of 
the population rather than in heedless reproduction and consequent over- 
population. 

It is difficult to say that a high death-rate is the cause of a corre- 
spondingly high birth-rate, but certain it is that the two usually go to- 
gether. In one sense it may be said that the high mortality requires a 
larger number of births. In a similar manner wars and natural disasters 
which destroy much life are usually followed by increase in births. It is 
remarkable how quickly populations recuperate from such losses. 

SOCIAL PHENOMENA ATTENDING A CONDITION OF POPULATION PRESSURE 

Population pressure may be said to exist when the optimum number 
has been exceeded and hence the point of diminishing returns has been 
reached. But while the above definition is easy, it is as yet impossible to 
make exact the statistical measurements required to show just where a 
given population at a given time stands with regard to this point of 
change. There are, however, certain economic, political, and social phe- 
nomena which attend a condition of overpopulation which may serve as 
indications. Of course there are all degrees and conditions of population 
pressure, ranging from the types obtaining in China and Japan to the 
milder forms exhibited in England and the United States. In China we 
have it in intensified form with a population subsisting in the main on a 
highly standardized agriculture and a simplified range of production and 
diet. In Japan, due to modern industrialization and commercial organiza- 
tion, we have the phenomenon of a greater density of population but a 
lesser pressure of the population on the available means of subsistence. 
In these two countries and in the Orient in general, population pressure 
IS undeniably present. In England and the United States we have not so 
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mtidi evidence of actual pressure as we have of the beginnings/ or danger, 
of pressure. England cannot feed herself by means of the cultivation of 
her own soil. She depends in large part on the exchanges which she is 
able to effect with foreign producers of the necessities of life. Hence the 
prosperity of her trade and commerce will be her index. The United 
States finds itself in the most favored position of all. We have not only 
commerce and industry highly developed, but a sufficient wealth of natural 
resources to be able to help supply the necessities of life to the remainder 
of the world. But that we are beginning to feel the pressure is evidenced 
by the fact that we have seen fit to curtail accretions to our population 
through immigration and a general increasing difficulty in maintaining our 
already high standard of life. 

ECONO'MIC PHENOMENA 

Where population pressure exists and the point of diminishing returns 
has been reached, we will find an increasing proportion of capital and labor 
used in the extractive industries and a resort to lower grades and more 
inaccessible supplies of land and other natural resources. We are told that 
the point of diminishing returns in agriculture was reached in the United 
States as early as 1890. When this point has been reached in all coun- 
tries, the possibility of extensive importation and exportation of food sup- 
plies will be greatly lessened and each country will be compelled to feed 
itself. This is the situation in China at the present time. Her imports and 
exports are negligible in comparison with the subsistence needs of her 
people. She has even been reduced to the dire straits of exporting her best 
rice for Japanese consumption and importing inferior grades of Japanese 
rice for home consumption. We import her tea and silk and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as we can afford to consume these luxuries. When 
she, like Japan, is industrialized, a new point of diminishing returns will 
be set, and the process of populating her country up to that point will 
start all over again. 

In general, extreme population pressure results ultimately in smaller 
agricultural holdings, increased hand-labor, production in the main of the 
necessities of life, lower wages, a lower standard of living, and increased 
difficulty in earning a living. 

POLITICAL PHENO'MENA 

If it is true that the world is already beginning to feel population pres- 
sure, international relations should show us some of its fruits. There are 
those who contend that both the World War and the present unrest are 
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products of popitlation pressure. All countries are seeking economic 
advantage for the better support of their already teeming populations. 
Some of them are' seeking outlets for their surplus numbers. It is natural 
that neighboring nations should watch each other’s every move with alarm 
and suspicion, for each is out for himself. Some are seeking colonies to 
exploit, and all are after markets and trade advantages. Population pres- 
sure renders international problems more acute and develops a favorable 
attitude toward war. The more intense the struggle for existence, the more 
difficult is the operation of the democratic form of government. Law and 
order are also endangered, for the morals of hungry and overworked men 
are not high. 

SOCIAL PHENO'MENA 

Population pressure may be directly interpreted in terms of the ease 
of earning a living, distribution of social and economic opportunity, the 
standard of living which can be maintained, and the general outlook on 
life. Hence it is a potent determiner of the social values which will be held 
by the group. The Chinese have a saying, ‘It is idle to talk morals to an 
empty stomach.” Where life is a drab struggle for mere subsistence, where 
individualism is impossible because it implies taking too great a risk, where 
every possible resource must be husbanded and every advantage greedily 
snatched, social ideals will be molded accordingly. Altruistic sentiments 
and practices will be a luxury which, in the very nature of things, can- 
not be widely indulged. 

The outstanding social phenomenon observed under a condition of 
population pressure is the decreased value of human life . Where the strug- 
gle is for bare subsistence rather than for better subsistence, a ruthless 
weeding-out of all but the fittest will obtain. Life is held cheap because 
there is so much of it — ^because it is actually a drug on the market. 
Where large numbers of people yearly starve and freeze to death, an in- 
secure hold on life is taken for granted. It is possible even to hail famine, 
pestilence, and disaster as beneficent economic safety-valves. Where the 
exceptional thing is for the child to live rather than to die, child life will 
be held cheap. These are not arm-chair theorizings ; they are the observed 
fruits of an extreme condition of population pressure in the Orient. 
Countless revolting illustrations might be marshaled to prove the point. 
One group will suffice. When the last great famine broke out in China, 
the foreigners at once began to bestir themselves to organize relief work. 
Since millions were facing starvation, suffering, and death, the foreigners 
felt that immediate steps should be taken to save them. This was the reac- 
tion of the representatives of a Western population with a high standard 
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of liviag. The somewhat westernized Chinese fell in line and cooperated 
most magnificently. But those of the older school objected. They called the 
attention of the foreigners to the fact that the only real economic relief 
China ever had was when a beneficent famine or other disaster came along 
and wiped out large numbers of consumers. Then, for a time, there was 
enough to go around. In the very districts in which the famine raged the 
most furiously, exploitation went on apace. In my own district, in the 
middle of the winter, were warehouses piled to the very rafters with bags 
of grain. The courtyards were piled ten feet high and covered with tem- 
porary matting protections. The government railways were transporting 
and handling this grain, and the pittance for free distribution, to save 
life, by no means had the right of way. Daily mule-trains of golden grain 
were transported across country for the few who were able to pay the high 
famine prices for it. Villagers were selling their farms, which represented 
their sole guarantee of existence, tearing out the rafters of their houses for 
the little they would bring, selling their children, even bartering their 
wives. They did not sell their children because of any abnormal hardness 
of heart, but because that was better than starvation; because the child 
who had thus been bought would at least be kept alive. Starving wretches 
brushed the bags for the few grains that worked their way through the 
coarse fabric and sifted the very dust of the road where the grain was being 
loaded and unloaded. One little pinched-faced chap showed the writer 
proudly a good handful which he had thus salvaged. At home it was prob- 
ably thrown into the pot along with leaves and ground bark and boiled 
up, and served to keep the family alive for another day. It is significant 
that the three finest banquets served to the writer during his years in China 
were served by the Chief Magistrates of the counties in which he was dis- 
pensing relief. The rich took famine for granted and did little or nothing 
to relieve the suffering of the poor. Among the sufferers there was little 
sympathy shown for the other chap, little altruistic sharing, for they were 
all starving to death together. Each suffering family secured and hoarded 
what it could for itself. Its own suffering closed its eyes to the suffering 
of the others. Truly life is cheap in China, and the Chinese feel that if an 
individual or a family cannot hold its own in the bitter struggle for food, 
the quicker it is out of the way the better. 

Not in China alone has the decreased value of human life been ob- 
served. The period of the Industrial Revolution in Europe furnishes us 
with many similar examples. Men and women were herded in factories 
like animals. Little children were tied to the looms. The result is a pious 
fatalism with regard to poverty and suffering. “For the poor ye shall have 
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always with you/’ therefore why try to do anything about it ? During the 
decline of the glorious days of the monarchy in France, the lives of the 
peasants were the lives of animals, 

“The houses occupied by the country people differed greatly from Sicily to 
Pomerania, and from Ireland to Poland; but, in general, they were small, with 
little light and ventilation, and often they were nothing but wretched hovels with 
dirt floors and neglected thatch roofs. The pigs and cows were frequently better 
housed than the people, with whom they associated upon very familiar terms, 
since the barn and the house were commonly in the same building. The drinking 
water was bad, and there was no attempt to secure proper drainage. Fortunately 
every one was out of doors a great deal of the time, for women as well as men 
usually worked in the fields, cultivating the soil and helping to gather in the 
crops.’’ ^ 

Both the birth-rate and the death-rate were high and, what is worse, 
they were taken for granted. A sort of “the Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away” philosophy obtained, and little was done to improve mat- 
ters. The poor were taught that God had placed them in their station 
and that they could best please Him by exhibiting contentment with their 
lot. Even the budding economists felt little hope for the improvement of 
the living conditions of the masses. They demonstrated scientifically that 
the lot of the worker would always and of necessity be close to the margin 
of subsistence. But they did not remain convinced either by science or by 
theology. Their reaction is summed up in the words of Charles Kingsley: 
“The man who tells us that we ought to investigate nature simply to sit 
still patiently under her and let her freeze and ruin and starve and stink 
us to death is a goose, whether he calls himself a chemist or a political 
economist.” ^ 

A further indication of the decreased value of human life under con- 
ditions of population pressure is seen in the treatment of delinquents and 
defectives. Penalties are apt to be severe, and defectives are allowed to 
die of neglect. Under a condition of severe struggle for subsistence, social 
order must be obtained at any cost, therefore the offender must be exter- 
minated. To-day we question the wisdom of capital punishment for any 
crime, even that of murder. We have seen the time when the starving 
wretch was hanged for stealing a loaf of bread and when severe penalties 
were meted out for what would to-day be considered mere misdemeanors. 
If the defective was cared for at all, it was by his immediate family. 
Society could undertake no such sentimental responsibility, 

S Robinson, J. H., and Beard, C. A., Outlines of European History, Ginn k Co^ 
Boston, 1914, Part II, p. 3. 

^Eobinson and Beard, op. cit, Part II, p. 274. 
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The position of woman was low. She was treated as a chattel and a 
breeding animal It is only when near optimum numbers obtain that she 
comes into her own in equality with man. Little value was placed on 
child life, especially that of female children. With little conscience they 
were exploited and if they were so unfortunate as to survive, adult re- 
sponsibilities were thrust upon them at a tender age. Philanthropy and 
poor relief were at a low ebb. These too were sentimental activities which 
could not be too extensively indulged in for fear they might further dis- 
turb the balance between the population and the food supply. Let them 
die if they cannot compete in the struggle for subsistence, seems to have 
been the attitude. 

Many of our cherished social values are held to-day because we can 
afford them. We, in America, can afford to be individualists and idealists. 
We can afford to believe in our religion to the extent of sending thousands 
of missionaries and millions of dollars to the other side of the world. 
We can afford the sentimental luxury of keeping our unfit alive by means 
of the countless free hospitals, charitable agencies, dispensaries, insane 
asylums, sanatoria, colonies, camps, homes for the aged, foundling 
asylums, orphanages, and social settlements in which our prosperous civili- 
zation abounds. As the pressure of population on the food supply in- 
creases, these activities decrease in number and prosperity. They are luxur- 
ies which cannot be afforded. Religion becomes dogmatic and fatalistic be- 
cause it is dangerous for people to think too much. The standard of edu- 
cation is lowered. Time cannot thus be wasted. There are neither time nor 
facilities for recreation. If one has surplus energy, it must be used in get- 
ting food and not unproductively. In China during the winte'r months the 
farmer goes through a process of near-hibernation. He is fed enough 
food to keep him alive, but not enough for labor. He sits in the sun and 
gossips, but indulges in no strenuous activities which would require a 
larger amount of nourishment. In the spring he is fed for labor. It has 
often been observed that Chinese children do not play, and the conclusion 
has been reached that something in their social system frowns upon it and 
develops them into little old men. Chinese children can play as hilariously 
as any children on the globe if they are provided with the calories which 
make it possible. 

WHAT IS POVERTY? 

Poverty can best be defined in terms of social shock. Each group defines 
poverty in terms of its own experiences and standards. It would be useless 
to compare poverty statistics gathered by the Peking police with those 
gathered by the police in New York. What would be considered the pov- 
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erty level by the latter would be counted as prosperity by the former. 
Thus a condition of poverty does not exist within a given community till 
living conditions obtain among the less fortunate which shock the sensi- 
bilities and sentiments of the more fortunate majority. Nothing is done to 
ameliorate their condition till this shock is felt, and the lower the general 
standard of living resulting from population pressure, the more delayed is 
the reaction. 

CONCLUSION 

A low standard of living resulting from population pressure encour- 
ages hapless reproduction, tolerates overlarge families, decreases the value 
of human life, holds disease, death, and suffering lightly, is satisfied with 
lower social values, and engenders ruthlessness in competition. Health and 
efficiency are lowered. Great economic and physical waste results from a 
high birth-rate and a high death-rate. Moral sensitiveness is dulled. Physi- 
cal efficiency cannot be maintained at par. Social intelligence suffers. Train- 
ing for life is limited to training for a life of struggle for the subsistence 
wants. 

The social, physical, and economic costs of a low standard of life 
are the highest that any society has to pay. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What are the main differences between human and animal societies? Are 
they in the main physical or psychological in nature ? 

2. What evidences have we that man is capable of telic progress? 

3. Why do American and European styles in the size of families differ? 
American and Chinese ? modern American and colonial ? 

4. In what various ways does custom affect the rate of population increase? 

5. In your particular group, when and under what conditions may young people 
marry, and what is considered the normal family? 

6. What differences in social expectation do we find between urban and rural 
dwellers, between educated and uneducated, between rich and poor, between 
the working and the professional classes, and between the various geo- 
graphical sections of the country? 
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CHAPTER 9 

THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL POPULATION MOVEMENTS 

History records innumerable cases of population movement from one 
geographical area to another. The Bible furnishes some of the earliest of 
such examples in the wanderings and varied fortunes of the Children of 
Israel. Population pressure, in the form of famine, forced them to find 
refuge in Egypt, where they were welcomed much as America welcomed 
the first influx of immigrants from Europe. While there they increased in 
numbers to such an extent that they became a menace to the established 
economic order and the Egyptians were compelled to take strong measures 
against thier further increase. This brought about their final emigration 
from that country and the problem of finding a new area in which to set- 
tle. In the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers populations were 
seething caldrons of humanity competing with each other for the land 
which was the chief means of subsistence. The conquest of one group by 
another sometimes meant the very nearly complete extermination of the 
conquered and the repeopling of the area by the conquerors. Even before 
the time of Christ the Chinese people found it necessary to build a tre- 
mendous wall extending for thousands of miles across valleys and plains 
and following the ridges of mountain chains for the purpose of protect- 
ing themselves against foreign invasion from the north. In spite of this 
measure, wave after wave of foreign immigration has swept in during 
the centuries, only to give a new impetus to genetic increase and finally to 
be absorbed. Each of these waves of accretion has left its impress on the 
physical type and has made its cultural contributions, but each has be- 
come Chinese. After three centuries of government and exploitation by 
the lordly Manchus, Chinese civilization remains Chinese and the con- 
querors have forgotten their origin. Indeed the builder of the Great 
Wail was a ‘'barbarian princelet from the West.’’ 

‘The better part of Asia was once ruled from Peking, but Kublai Khan 
. . . was the Mongolian Emperor of China at the time. 

‘'Chinese history, even superficially read, furnishes abundant evidence to 
prove that, whoever the original Chinese were, they have absorbed, from the 
most ancient times down to the immediate present, vast hordes of many breeds 
and have shaped them somewhat to their own traditions and ways of doing 
things, but have by no means evolved a common ethnological type. It would be 
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as inexact to speak of ^the Chinese race’ as it would be to speak of 'the European 
race/ The Irishman would find as much in common with the Bulgarian in 
speech and manners as the native of Shansi with the Cantonese, The speech of 
the highlands in Shantung differs as much from that of the adjacent lowlands 
in the same province as does Italian from Spanish, and the people are as dif- 
ferent in (physical) type as their dialects. In the time of Confucius the Shan- 
tung lowlands were populated by Chinese, while the highlands and the coast 
were peopled by the Lai savages, possibly of Korean origin, at all events a 
Tunguzic people having no more in common with the Chinese than the Slavic 
tribes had with the Romans. All of North China has been overrun and peopled 
by successive waves of Tunguzic and Tartar hordes, wdiile the various peoples 
of the southern provinces are the descendants of the aboriginal tribes who 
became Chinese under a united rule in much the same wa}" that the Celtic 
peoples of Gaul and Britain became Romans. In the time of Confucius there 
were blond Aryan tribesmen occupying tracts in what is now North-west China, 
and light eyes and hair in very frequent throwbacks testify that, while the 
majority of these blonds migrated, a certain number w^ere absorbed. . / . Within 
the boundaries of China proper there are scores of fragments of non-Chinese 
peoples who still maintain their racial identity and their own non-Chinese 
languages but who are slowly and surely being absorbed and who would, with 
improved communications, be as Chinese as any others in two or three genera- 
tions, retaining few traditions of an alien origin.” ^ 

Similarly we find the descendants of the m3rthical Jimmu Tenno, the 
Japanese, exhibiting remarkable variations in physical type, from the 
hairy Ainu of the north to the sleek and diminutive inliabitants of the 
islands to the south. Siberia, Korea, various Chinese latitudes, and the 
South Sea Islands have made their contributions and have left their im- 
print, Due to the smallness of the Island Empire her culture, except for 
that of the backward Ainus, is one, but even so it is not indigenous to 
the soil. 

We are more familiar with the major movements which determined the 
present distribution of European population and which resulted in the 
repeopling of the Americas, These would include the advance of Roman 
arms, depredations from the north, retaliations from the south and the 
various invasions by North African and Asiatic hordes. They would in- 
clude all more modern attempts at colonization in Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas. They reach their climax in the most tremendous movement 
recorded by history, that of the steady migration to the North American 
continent of the representatives of every race and nation on the face of 
the globe. 

Looking at the races and nations of the world in this light, it is diffi- 
cult to convince ourselves that it is possible that there exists to-day a single 
^ Gilbert, Rodney, Whafs Wrong with Chim^ Stokes, New York, 3926 , pp. 50-51. 
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pure (original) race. We are a hopeless mixture and modern means of 
communication are accelerating the process In Am,^r,V. » ^ 
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Young men and women started that famous journey whose descendants of 
several generations later alone arrived. Mr. Wells, in his Outline of His- 
jfory, presents a map of Europe and West Asia in which he shows the 
/'tracks of the various migrating and raiding peoples between i A.D. and 
700 A. D/’ Its lines or ''tracks” form a veritable network and indicate the 
widespread character of the movement. Invasions of this sort are not 
necessarily for conquest, though fighting is usually present. In the main 
they represent the advance of a swelling tide of humanity which cannot 
be stemmed. 

Movement for the purpose of conquest is apt to be of quite a differ- 
ent sort, and is best illustrated by the growth and spread of the Roman 
Empire. Here the way is prepared by armies and fleets and the result 
may be merely the subjugation of populations for purposes of trade and 
tribute, or the establishment of colonies as well. 

Colonization is another type of population movement which is more 
familiar to our generation. In this case, an entire population does not pull 
up stakes and move, but a new group is selected out of the old and, as a 
new population, is transplanted to a new environment. Thus it was that 
the "Mayflower” came to our shores. 

Contrasted with these types of population movement, all of which are 
still more or less in operation in various parts of the world, we have a 
much more modern form which has been made possible through progress 
in means of communication, and which constitutes one of the main prob- 
lems of modern civilization. It is that which we designate as emigration 
and immigration. Americans are apt to see but one aspect of the prob- 
lem, that of immigration, but we must not forget that behind evei"y immi- 
grant coming to our shores and thus creating a problem, is the problem 
of emigration in the country from which he comes. The two are comple- 
mentary problems and, perplexed as Americans are over what to do with 
the surplus numbers arriving, more perplexing still are the problems of 
emigrant countries to know what to do with the surplus numbers which 
they are producing. In this more modern form of the movement we have, 
not a mass movement of greater or smaller magnitude, but an individual 
or family migration to a new home. It would seem as though this would, 
of necessity, be a slow process, but the nineteenth-century movement from 
all parts of the world to the North American continent presents a magni- 
tude in comparison with which the hordes which overran Europe sink into 
insignificance. It is with this type of movement that we are mainly con- 
cerned in this chapter. 

It must not be understood that these movements are distinct and 
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utually exclusive. A mere wandering may grow into a mass movement 
Conquest may be present, colonization may result, and individual immi- 
gration may follow it up. In the peopling of the American continent we 
ar wi h colonization. The Westward movement represents wandering, 
onquest, and colonization. Since 1820 our numbers have been extensively 
augmented by individual and family immigration. 

PROBLE'MS OF EMIGRATION 

emigration precede the problems of immigration, since 
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was necessary to persuade thousands of families to embark in frail sailing 
vessels on a perilous voyage across an uncharted ocean to the stern and 
rock-bound coast of a little-known continent peopled with savages. People 
may do this in order to escape death or imprisonment or in response to a 
consuming religious impulse, but whatever the stimulus, it must be strong. 
Emigrants do not represent a cross-section of the populations from which 
they depart. They are not the successful and secure of their respective 
communities. They are those who feel that they have much to gain by 
making the move, that the price they are paying in breaking home ties will 
be compensated by the advantages they will gain in the new environment. 
Neither do they represent the lowest types, the ones who have not suffi- 
cient initiative and strength of purpose to be willing to pay the price for the 
new start in life. Invading hordes did represent such a cross-section, but 
modern emigration does not. 

The causes which produce migration, either group or individual, exist 
both within and without the individual, but in either case they are more 
or less closely connected with population pressure upon the means of 
subsistence. The climate and the soil may prove such as to make the strug- 
gle for existence unduly hard. Climatic changes and the failure of natural 
resources may endanger continued existence. Populations may increase 
to the point where the standard of living is endangered — where the share 
which goes to each is so small as to render life precarious. 

For the remainder, social maladjustment is responsible. This may be 
economic, political, religious, or social, and is usually a combination. Men 
feel that they are being unduly exploited, resent the indignities which 
are heaped upon them, chafe under the restrictions which they must with 
patience suffer, and dream dreams of a new life in the country of their 
adoption. They are ^'under dogs’' and as such will get out Even these 
social maladjustments may frequently be traced to the conditions of over- 
population which breed them. 

So long, then, as a condition oi optimum numbers ohizins within any 
population, there will be little thought of or need for emigration. But 
when the point of diminishing returns has been reached and the pressure 
of numbers is felt, we may expect both the people and their rulers to cast 
about for means of reducing the surplus. This is the problem of Europe 
and Asia at the present time. Japan is gasping for relief. She has sought it 
in Manchuria, Korea, and Formosa, but in none of these places do her 
prospective immigrants find conditions which attract them in large num- 
bers. The climates and economic opportunities of the Hawaiian Islands 
and California are more to their liking, but there they meet the white 
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The flow is from areas of high population pressure to areas of low pres- 
sure. They break through natural barriers and beat upon the dikes erected 
to hold them back. Our immigration laws are such a dike. They are a 
protection to us only so long as we are in a position to enforce them. 

Emigration, then, represents the problem of finding temporary relief 
from excess numbers. It is indicative of underlying problems of economic 
and social maladjustment. Fortunately nature takes its course and coun- 
tries from which emigration takes place are usually not compelled to face 
the problem of selecting those who go. The best risks stay, and those who 
have not met with entire success leave. Even in case of religious and 
political persecution it is the dissenters— the socially disapproved— who 
emigrate. 

PROBLEMS OF IM'MIGRATION 


The problems of immigration are complementary to the problems of 
emigration. Both movements take place in all countries, but either one or 
the other predominates ; only one of the movements constitutes a problem. 
In the main the older and more densely populated countries are the emi- 
grant nations, while the newer, more prosperous, and less densely popu- 
lated ones face the problems of immigration. As such, countries to which 
immigration takes place are relatively young, vigorous, progressive, and 
prosperous. The standard of living is comparatively high, and greater 
equality of social and economic opportunity exists. They are magnets at- 
tracting the under-privileged of the world. We must not forget that they 
are also apt to be countries of rapid genetic increase, since conditions are 
favorable to early marriage and large families. They are not apt to be 
countries, except in their beginnings, which require the aid of immigration 
to populate them. 

Three problems are faced by countries receiving immigrants in large 
numbers. They have tO' do with numbers or too rapid increase, quality or 
the type of immigrant coming, and culture or the type of social life pro- 
duced by a mixture of widely divergent cultural elements. 

So long as no barriers exist, population exchange between countries 
will continue as fast as transportation facilities permit and until equaliza- 
tion of pressure has been attained. This includes the equalization of the 
standard of living and of economic opportunity, but the equalization is 
apt to be a one-sided affair. The emigrant country, already reproducing 
with too great rapidity, is merely protected against the danger of lowering 
her standard, while the immigrant country will receive surplus numbers 
till her standard of living and opportunity has been reduced to such a 
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point that she is no longer a force of attraction. Any poptilation desiring 
to maintain a high standard of living or to insure an increasing standard 
must consider the problem of the balance between probable numbers and 
potential food supply. They must safeguard themselves against too rapid 
genetic increase, but even more against an inundation of immigrants who 
are usually adults at the reproductive age and of large family stocks. 

Unrestricted and undirected immigration is automatically selective. 
Neither the best nor the worst physical and mental types are attracted; 
nor does the immigrant represent the average. He is apt to be drawn from 
the lower middle classes and as such he is not representative of the stock 
from which he comes. This is not the case if the motive force impelling 
him is political or religious persecution at home and promised toleration 
abroad. Such a situation has often resulted in the expulsion of the finer 
elements of a population. This, however, is the exception rather than the 
rule. To-day especially, immigrants are in search of better economic op- 
portunity and as economic opportunity in emigrant nations improves, 
progressively lower cultural and economic types are emigrating. 

‘‘Melting-pots” not only produce new and complex physical types, 
but new and perplexing cultures as well. Americanization programs are 
a last resort and a faint hope in the preservation of our civilization, if 
we may be so bold as to assert that we still have one. It is idle to hope 
that the immigrant casting his lot with us will ever discard the loyalties and 
social values of his youth. We may go far in changing his children, but so 
long as he has them out of school hours, the traditions of the fatherland 
will continue to germinate. So long as communities are predominantly 
German, Italian, or Jewish, they will retain the complexion of the cultures 
from which they sprang and persist as focal areas for their spread. This 
is no idle fear. We have German, Scandinavian, French, and other commu- 
nities in America which have retained their distinctive characteristics 
since long before the Civil War. They have retained their native lan- 
guages, customs, and traditions. They even operate their own schools, and 
both teach and worship in a foreign tongue. If our desire is to produce a 
cosmopolitan culture, free and unrestricted immigration is the surest road. 
If we feel justifiable pride in the culture we have and wish to preserve it, 
immigration must be carefully controlled. So long as we make ourselves a 
haven of refuge for the poor and oppressed of the world we will receive 
the world's near-failures and iconoclasts. 

Immigrant countries are faced with the problem of what the immi- 
grant will do to them as much as what they will do with him. It is a serious 
problem which cannot be set aside with a mere emotional reaction and 
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idealistic sentiment. It is a practical problem of telic progress, the type of 
civilization in which we will to live. 


Table 9 

United States Alien Immigration Statistics * 

(Total immigrants admitted from all countries by fiscal years) 


Fear 

Number 

. Y ear 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1820. . • 

... 8,385 

1857- • . 

. 112,123 

1894... 

.. 285,631 

1821 . . . 

9.127 

1858. . . 

191,942 

1895... 

• • 258,536 

1822. 0 . 

6,911 

1859... 

129,571 

1895 .. . 

•• 343,267 

1823... 

6,354 

i860. .. 

133,143 

1897... 

.. 230,832 

1824. . . 

• . 7.912 

1861... 

. 142,877 

1898... 

. . 22Q,2Q0 

1825. . . 

10,199 

1862.., 

72,183 

1899... 

• • 311,71s 

1826. .. 

• • 10,837 

1863... 

* 132,925 

1900... 

.. 448,572 

1827. .. 

■ ■ 18,875 

1864. .. 

. 191,114 

1901 . . . 

.. 487,918 

1828. . . 

■ • 27,382 

1865... 

180,339 

1902 . . , 

.. 648,743 

1829. . , 

. . 22,520 

1866... 

332,577 

1903... 

.. 857,046 

1830. .. 

. . 23,322 

1867... 

• 303,104 

1904... 

.. 812,870 

1831... 

• • 22,633 

1868... 

• 282,189 

1905- •• 

. 1,026,499 

1832... 

60,482 

1869. . . 

352,768 

1906. .. 

‘.1,100,735 

1833- •• 

• ■ 58,640 

1870. . . 

387,203 

1907... 

■ 1,285,349 

1834... 

• ■ 65,365 

1871... 

* 321,350 

1908. 

. . 782,870 

1835- •• 

• • 45,374 

1872. . . 

. 404,806 

1909. . . 

.. 751,786 

1836... 

. • 76,242 

1873... 

459,803 

1910. .. 

..1,041,570 

1837- • • 

• • 79,340 

1874. * . 

313,339 

1911. .. 

.. 878,587 

1838... 

. . 38,914 

1875... 

227,498 

1912. ,. 

.. 838,172 

1839. . . 

. . 68,069 

1876... 

169,986 

1913- •• 

..1,197,892 

1840. .. 

. . 84,066 

1877... 

141,857 

1914. .. 

. .1,218,480 

1841. .. 

. . 80,289 

1878... 

138,469 

19^5* •• 

,. 326,700 

1842. .. 

.. 104,565 

1879... 

177,826 

1916. .. 

. 298,826 

1843... 

. . 52,496 

1880... 

457,257 

1917- •• 

295,403 

1844... 

.. 78,615 

1881... 

669,431 

1918. .. 

110,618 

1845... 

.. 114,371 

1882... 

788,992 

1919... 

141,132 

1846. . . 

.. 154,416 

1883;.. 

603,322 

1920. .. 

430,001 

1847... 

.. 234,968 

1884... 

518,592 

1921. . . 

. 805,228 

1848. . . 

.. 226,527 

1885.., 

395,346 

1922, . . 

309,556 

1849... 

.. 297,024 

1886. • . 

334,302 

1923-.. 

522,919 

1850. . . 

,. 369,980 

1887... 

490,109 

1924... 

. 706,896 

1851... 

.. 379,466 

1888... 

546,889 

1925... 

294,314 

1852... 

.. 371,603 

1889. . . 

444,427 

1926. . . 

304,488 

1853... 

.. 368,645 

1890... 

• 455,302 

1927. . * 

335,175 

18^4. , . 

. . 427.8'^'^ 

1891... 

. <60 *510 




« * -Hr'*/ 





1855... 

. . 200,877 

1892. . . 

579,663 

Total. 

..36,908,779 

1856. . . 

• • 195,857 

1893... 

439,730 




*The above table covers only immigrant aliens and does not include non- 
immigrant aliens. 
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THE AMERICAN IM'MIGRATION PROBLEM 
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tries were led to conform. Their assimilation was qniek and fa^ complete, 
and presented no problem. Plenty of land and a constant demand for labor 
made them desirable. They had not come in numbers large enough to 
create a social problem. The economic problem had not yet been born, and 
only from the standpoint of religion or politics might they be considered 
undesirable. Some restriction of the entrance of paupers and criminals 
was aimed at, but it was not till the next decade that Europe realized what 
great possibilities lay in this direction and began the systematic dumping 
of her human refuse on our shores. 

After 1820 three general periods may be recognized : the old immigra- 
tion, which lasted till approximately 1880; the new immigration, which 
lasted till the World War; and the period of restriction, which we entered 
at the dose of the War. 

The first period was one of unparalleled activity in opening up, settling, 
and exploiting the resources of the new continent. Immigrants were wel- 
come because they were helpers in this vast project. They came from both 
the East and the West. In 1848 there were some fifty Chinese on the 
Pacific coast, but with the discovery of gold in California their number 
increased to 25,000 in that state alone by the year 1851. In the year 1820, 
8,000 immigrants entered our gates. In 1830 the number increased nearly 
threefold. In 1840 it was 84,000, and in another ten years we find 370,000 
entering in a single year. During the unsettled days preceding and follow- 
ing the Civil War, the numbers went down but only once were they under 
the 100,000 mark. In the year 1870 387,000 entered, and in 1880 immigra- 
tion was within less than 50,000 of the half-million mark. Or, looking at 
the matter in terms of decades, we find that during the first decade of this 
period (1820-1830), less than 150,000 entrants came, while during the last 
decade of the period (1870-1880), the number had risen to nearly three 
million. 

Most of the more than ten million immigrants who came to America 
between 1820 and 1880 were from the North and West of Europe. They 
were people of similar customs and traditions and created no insurmount- 
able problem due to different cultural backgrounds. The majority of them 
were either farmers or craftsmen of one sort or another. Comparatively 
few of them were wholly unskilled laborers. They fitted into our national 
life, most of them taking up their work where they had left off in the old 
country. Germans showed a tendency to migrate to Wisconsin. Scandina- 
vians, to Minnesota and the Dakotas ; while the Irish remained in the East. 
They formed communities and at present are the backbone of our nation. 

The period was not without its problems, however. Transportation 
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facilities were a scandal. The newcomers were exploited both on leaving 
and arriving. They huddled in slums. There was little effort directed at 
selection, and hence there were included an undue number of paupers and 
criminals. Many were diseased and entirely ignorant, and there was no 
adequate means for their reception. It was a period of chaos during which 
time control was, for the most part, in the hands of the individual states. 
But there was an ultimate niche for each one of them. 

The period had its ups and downs. Three peak loads are to be noted. 
The first, in the fifties, coincided with the famine in Ireland and war in 
Europe. It was followed by the Panic of 1857 and the Civil War, only to 
build up twice more to the Panics of 1873 and 1882. Periods of increase 
were periods of harmony and prosperity, but periods of business depres- 
sion and immigration decrease were marked by waves of antagonism and 
race hatred. It is interesting to note that the famous ‘"Know-nothing” 
movement which was aimed chiefly against the Irish in the East, was em- 
ployed by the Irish in the West against the Chinese. It was an “America 
for Americans” movement and as such was merely directed against the 
latest comer, whoever he might be. 

During this first period the million mark was attained only in a decade 
of time; but during the period which followed, it was six times accom- 
plished in a single year. Up to 1900 it fluctuated about the half-million 
mark, but from then till the World War it soared. The character of immi- 
gration also changed. No longer were the immigrants coming from North 
and West Europe, but from the South and East of Europe. Unskilled 
laborers predominated. They came from vastly different cultural strains, 
and with far greater difficulty adapted themselves to the new environment. 
They filled the slums, congested the cities, did underpaid manual labor, 
filled almshouses and prisons, and created a serious strain on the charity 
organizations and the maintenance of order. America began to appreciate 
the seriousness of her immigration problem. In 1923 President Coolidge 
wrote: 

^'American institutions rest solely on good citizenship. They were created by 
people who had a background of self-government. New arrivals should be 
limited to our capacity to absorb them into the ranks of good citizenship. Amer- 
ica must be kept American. For this purpose it is necessary to continue a policy 
of restricted immigration. It would be well to make such immigration of a 
selective nature with some inspection at the source, and based either on a prior 
census or upon the record of naturalization. Either method would insure the 
admission of those with the largest capacity and best intention of becoming 
citizens. I am convinced that our present economic and social conditions war- 
rant the limitation of those to be admitted. We should find additional safety in 
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a law requiring' the immediate registration of aliens. Those who do not want 
to be partakers of the American spirit ought not to settle in America.^" 

Thus it required a full century for America to appreciate the serious- 
ness of its immigration problem and to take definite steps toward its 
abatement. ' 

During the past one and a quarter centuries, more than thirty million 
immigrants, or the equivalent of a quarter of our present population, have 
entered our country. Allow 1,200 of these individuals to the mile and we 
have a procession circling the globe. During the year 1910 they entered 
this country at the rate of nearly five per minute. Every one of these new- 
comers must be fed, clothed, and housed. If they are allowed to enter, they 
should be guaranteed equal treatment in industry and the opportunity of 
becoming respectable, self-supporting members of society. It is as much 
to the advantage of the United States as it is to their advantage to do so. 
They are different from ourselves in many respects, but no matter how* 
different, if we admit them, both we and they must look forward to the 
time when they will be citizens and able to stand in equality and with the 
right to vote beside the purest colonial blood of the country. We have all 
too recently discovered that this we have not been doing. We have web 
corned the cheap labor which they represented, but deplored their out- 
landish ways, low standards of living, and teeming undernourished fami- 
lies. We have not realized that they were becoming an integral part of our 
national life, that they set the standards for large sections of the country, 
that they often were used for the control of elections, and that they accom- 
plished a virtual transplantation of foreign cultures into our midst. Now 
we should have no quarrel with such transplantations provided we can 
assimilate them and select those elements which fit our purposes. We can 
undoubtedly learn from many nations. What we should avoid is being 
swamped. 

The distribution of the foreign-born has been poor. They have tended 
either to congest our cities or to congregate in colonies. Their assimila- 
tion has not been accomplished. According to the Census of 1920, while 
89.7 per cent of our population was white and 76.7 per cent was native 
white, but 55.3 per cent was native white of parents born in this country. 
Unfortunately we have no statistics showing the percentage of those whose 
grandparents were born in this country, but it would undoubtedly be small. 
So complete has the mixture of nationalities been that the number of 
Americans who might qualify as biological 100 per-centers is practically 
negligible. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE AN A'MEEICAH ; ' 

From the biological standpoint it means little to be an American. We 
are already a composite—a heterogeneous mass of crossed and recrossed 
strains. Socially it means a great deal. Our nation was started with certain 
very definite ideals in mind. We have not realized all of them, but they 
still exist as a part of the unfinished business before us. Americans are 
Americans because of a complicated set of attitudes toward life. These 
attitudes and social values have been highly responsible for attracting im- 
migrants to our shores. For the most part they represent, in the case of 
the later accretions, but vague and little-understood longings and aspira- 
tions. Our problem is to carry forward the work started by the founders 
of our Republic — ^to complete the experiment. The ingestion of great 
masses of foreigners without thought of digestion has hampered the 
process. Our first problem is that of calling a halt, either temporary or 
permanent. This we have done. The second will be that of taking stock 
of what we are, what the past century of immigration has made us, and, 
progressing on that basis, of moving forward toward our national aims. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Has it ever occurred to you to leave the United States and become a British 
subject or a German citizen? Under what conditions might you be tempted 
to do so? Make a careful study of this situation, trying to place yourself 
in the position of the foreigner who comes here to become a citizen of the 
United States. 

2. What are the reasons for the absolute exclusion of the yellow races ? Is it 
because they and their civilizations are so inherently inferior or because 
they are so different? 

3. Why do we welcome North European immigration more than we do that 
coming from the South European countries ? 
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4. Examine an immigration chart and explain the reasons for the high and 
low points in the graph. 

5V Has any country an ethical right to value its own particular brand of 
civilization so highly as to put into operation a program of foreign ex- 
clusion?. ■ 

6. What would happen to the world under a condition of absolutely unre- 
stricted importation and exportation of goods and of free and unrestricted 
immigration? Might the result be desirable? 

7. Explain immigration in terms of population pressure. 

8. How do you explain the enigma that China, a country of terrific population 
pressure, is not so much of an emigrating nation as Japan? 

9. Why have not the Japanese emigrated to China and Manchuria in greater 
volume ? Why do they still knock at our doors ? ‘ 

10. Immigration restriction is only a half measure. How would you suggest 
solving the world problem of population ? 

11, What is the composition and character of the population of your immediate 
community? county? state? Go to tlie Fourteenth Census Report for this 
information. 


CHAPTER 10 

THE PASSING OF THE FRONTIER 

The peopling of America through an extraordinary high genetic 
increase and the most tremendous influx of foreign elements that any 
people ever experienced has resulted in vast and rapid social and economic 
changes on this continent. Our own grandfathers were the pioneers who 
braved the wilderness, fighting their way step by step across mountain, 
plain, and desert to the promised lands beyond. Men and women now 
living remember the days of the covered wagon, before the palatial Pull- 
man which now transports us farther between sunrise and sunset than they 
could travel in a month. What but a short time ago was unbroken wilder- 
ness, with grazing buffalo and wandering tribes of savages, now teems 
with cities, factories, and prosperous farms. A very network of steel and 
cement ties East and West, North and South together, carrying the never- 
ending procession of freight and express trains, pleasure cars and trucks 
which make this country one. Postal and telegraph service extend to the 
most out-of-the-way places. The farmer enjoys as regular a delivery of 
mail at his door as does the city-dweller. The radio not only entertains him 
with everything from grand opera to jazz, but provides him with weather 
reports and market tips. My grandparents moved from New England to 
Wisconsin, their sons moved on to the Dakotas, while their sons found 
opportunity in the Southwest. Horace Greeley’s advice, ^‘Go west, young 
man! Go West!” was heeded by millions. They went West. They grew 
up with the country. They took advantage of the exceptional opportunities 
offered them. Free land was to be had for the taking. Rich natural 
resources were there for the exploiting. The only capital needed was 
youthful vigor, a clear head, a sound body, and a willingness to work. 
The world was theirs. All over this country are scattered great fortunes 
which had their foundation in an unparalleled early opportunity. This was 
a situation which Malthus and his contemporaries were unable to foresee. 
But the result was exactly what they would have prognosticated ; a tremen- 
dous impetus to the growth of population. 

But that day has passed. Opportunity is no longer to be had for the 
asking; to-day it must be made. The frontier has disappeared, and with 
it free land and unlimited natural resources. The coast has been reached 
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and already the tide has turned back in the opposite direction. Lands and 
resources which were neglected or scorned in the first successive waves of 
advance have been requisitioned by the backwash. The extensive exploita- 
tion of the pioneer has been replaced by intensive cultivation and develop- 
ment by his grandchildren and the continuing ripples from the East. They 
are in a keener competition for the good things of life and, as Malthus 
foretold, the result has been a necessary decline in the rate of population 
increase. Families are smaller and now we have taken steps to cut down 
immigration. 

The problem of the past was that of conquering the frontier. The prob- 
lem of to-day is how to get along without it. It is the problem of adjusting 
the population to the prospective means of subsistence. 

In 1790 the population of the United States, exclusive of outlying ter- 
ritories, was less than four million. The Census of 1920 found it to be 
more than 105 million, while the Census of 1930 will probably find it very 
close to 120 million. The rate of increase, however, has been declining. 
From 1790 to 1800 the rate was 35 per cent, while in 1920 the rate of 
increase was just under 15 per cent lower than in 1910. 

Table 10 

The Population of the United States, Exclusive of Outlying Possessions, 

1790-1920 


Census year Per cent of increase 

1920 14.9 

1910 21.0 

1900 20.7 

1890 25.5 

1880 30.1 

1870 22.6 

x86o 35.6 

1850 35-9 

1840 32.7 

1830 33*5 

1820 33.1 

1810 36.4 

1800 35.1 

1790 


Even as late as 1850 the states east of the Mississippi held 91.4 per 
cent of the total population. By 1920, however, the population had moved 
Westward to such an extent that now more than 30 per cent live in the 
Western states. Our first census showed that there were on the average 
only 4.5 persons to the square mile for a much smaller country than we now 
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know. A century later an increase of five times that number appeared, and 
in 1920 there were 35.5 persons to the square mile. 

Still another comparison illustrates how rapidly the United States has 
been settled, and how quickly the population expanded and absorbed the 
frontier; in 1890 there were on the average 30.2 acres per inhabitant; in 
1900 this had been reduced to an average of 25 acres each; in 1910 it 
showed a further reduction to 20.7 acres; and in 1920 there were but 18 
acres per inhabitant. Thus in thirty years the average number of acres 
per inhabitant had been reduced by 40 per cent. 

The abruptness with which the center of population checked its West- 
ward march is another index of the fact that the frontier has been reached 
and exhausted. Until 1890 the center of population had moved Westward 
at a rate of from fifty to sixty miles per decade. But during the last thirty 
years it has moved in all but sixty-three miles, and in the decade from 
1910 to 1920 it has moved from Bloomington to Whitehall, Indiana, a 
distance of less than ten miles. 

FACTORS CAUSING THE RAPID PEOPLING OF AMERICA 

The first factor causing the rapid peopling of America and the spec- 
tacular disappearance of the frontier lies in the working out of the 
Malthusian principle that population is capable of a geometric rate of 
increase, but is limited by the means of subsistence. Here we have, in the 
case of the pre-nineteenth-century population, a highly selected group of 
the more vigorous and adventurous types. With unlimited land and natural 
resources before them, it is not. strange that their fecundity reached new 
heights. During the decade 1790 to 1800, as has already been pointed out, 
the population increased more than 35 per cent or at a rate which resulted 
in doubling it in twenty-three years ; which means more than four doub- 
lings to the century. And this was accomplished practically by genetic 
increase alone. It is ‘‘a rate transcending that maintained, so far as is 
known, over any extensive region for any considerable period of human 
history.” *'Here, then, we have for forty years an increase, substantially 
out of the loins of the four millions of our own people living in 1790, 
amounting to almost nine millions, or 227 per cent. Such a rate of increase 
was never known before or since, among any considerable population, over 
any extensive region.” ^ As the original colonists of this country were a 
selected group from among those vigorous and ambitious enough to brave 
the dangers of the new land, so each successive wave of Westward migra- 

^Walker, Francis A. Quoted by Wolfe, A. B., Readings in Social Problems^ 
Boston, 1916, p. 322. 
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tion selected out the same type, and rapid genetic increase quite naturally 
resulted. 

The second factor lies in the volume of immigration. In this case it 
was not mere numbers who came swelling the tide, but men and women 
in the prime of life, of the child-bearing age, and bringing with them 
European large-family traditions. This, coupled with unlimited opportu- 
nity, tended to inflate the reproduction rate, Francis A. Walker ^ contended 
that the coming of the immigrant had the effect of reducing the native 
birth-rate, and furthermore that there is evidence to support the conten- 
tion that the native rate of genetic increase was sufficient before 1820, if 
maintained, to accomplish all that has been done with the aid of the influx 
which we have had of more than thirty millions of outsiders. Be this as 
it may, and there is some serious doubt as to the accuracy of his deduc- 
tions, the native rate has gone down, while the immigrant rate has remained 
high, but the net result has been a phenomenal increase in which the for- 
eign-born and their descendants have proven an important factor. 

Another factor was the rapid and phenomenal building of railroads. 
As long as the only means of transportation was a yoke of oxen and a 
covered wagon the ‘Westward Ho^' was of necessity slow. It was, never- 
theless, sure, and it brought the railroads when the time was ripe. The first 
transcontinental railroad was not completed till 1869, but the years 1870- 
1890 witnessed the spreading over the entire country of a network of steel 
rails most of which were laid in the Middle West, the West, and the South. 
During the decade 1880-1890 more than 70,000 miles of railroad were 
built. Both the Federal and the state governments gave liberal grants of 
land to encourage their building and foreign capital flowed into the enter- 
prise in vast sums. 

This largely explains how the frontier came to be filled so soon. Thou- 
sands of immigrants from North and Central Europe were tagged right 
through to the rich farm lands of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the other 
Middle Western and Western states. The Westward movement no longer 
held the dangers and dread that it held in the days of ’49 when the prairie- 
schooners offered the only mode of transcontinental travel, and the stage- 
coach and post-rider the only means of communication. 

It is but natural, with this phenomenal development of the railroads, 
that the great agricultural states and the rich natural resources of the 
country should attract not only from the Eastern states but from across 
the Atlantic those who were looking for their great chance. With abundant 
natural resources and with an immense market of great potential pur- 

* Walker, F. A,, quoted by Wolfe, Readings in Social Problems, pp. 321 ff. 
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chasing power, industrial and commercial cities began to spring into exist- 
I.ke When the free land and the naLl resonreerwerTSi 

a -en up, these cities began to grow, thriving on the industries fed by the 
rich sources of cheap raw materials and a market that seemed insatiable 
An added factor that hastened the disappearance of the frontier has 
been the development of large-scale enterprise. In a land of vast reaches 
semingly exhaustless resources, unlimited markets, and a man-power in- 

a it IS not Strange that business should be on 

arge scale and that capital should be abundant and unafraid. Lumbering 
farming were large-scale enterprises. Corporations were 
called into being, bringing with them the super-factory with its acres of 
buildings and thousands of employees. ConserLon was an unknown Srm 

Z Zy t ? Exploitation was the order of 

the day. First the soil was mined of its fertility. Soon vast forests became 
ribbings and stump lands. The attack on mineral resources ^0!^^ 
There seemed no end of the good things which Mother Nature shored 
_ P om grradsires. But we are beginning to see that end. The wealth of 
their generation was largely won from the rightful heritage of the present 
and of future generations. It is possible that America might havrgone 
further if she had developed less rapidly. ^ 

PKOBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE FRONTIER 

The first problem, as indicated above, is that of the criminal exoloita 
ton „f what should have been the heritage of »any fnt«rgte3.“nt 
The adwce wave o tremendous progress represented nothing so 
as the invasion Of a looting horde. It swept across the country robbZ 
both forest^ and soil of their richest morsels, taking no thought of the 
future, leaving depletion behind it. Our present problem is one of conserva 

development-^. 

Both immigration and Westward migration were accomplished onlv 
through a process of human selection, both physical and spirhual which 

Up to 1880 the immigrating type, and till well into the sixties the mierat’ 
mg type were of pioneer caliber. This means that they were vigorous both 
mentally and physically; they were the bolder and Inl 7 ! 
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aliens that here and there have seeped in, the inhabitants are of the blood 
oi those mho always stayed behind.^' He paints a vivid picture of the list- 
lessness of the children and youth of these *‘fished-out” communities, the 
shiftlessness of farms and farmers, of villages and villagers, the rarity 
of intellectual craving in the very place where it once abounded, the dis- 
appearance of vigorous community spirit, the languishing of morals, and 
the deadness to higher things. “The comment of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction upon the classical academies which once flourished 
in these towns is pertinent. 'Out of these academies went a steady stream 
of sons and daughters who were, other things being equal, always the 
strongest of the generation, for otherwise they would not have gained 
this education. They became lawyers, or physicians, or clergymen, or 
schoolmasters, or business men in the cities, and the girls went with them 
prevailingly to be their wives. The unambitious, the dull, the unfortunate 
boys and girls of the old country-side, who could not get to the academy, 
as a class remained behind and became the dominant stock. And the old 
academy, having sorted out and sent away the ambitious stock, is now 
dormant.’ ” ® Since these words were written, nearly twenty years ago, 
other changes have taken place in New England. Aliens in droves have 
flocked in and taken up the wom-dut and deserted farms, intensive mar- 
ket gardening has grown apace, and the net result seems to be a measure 
of new prosperity and the infusion of new South European elements into 
the population. Still the bright and ambitious of the native-born are selected 
out, this time by the lure of the city. Ross continues, 'Tf the moral sag 
is deepest in certain New England spots, it is only because nowhere else 
in the North has a rural population been so skimmed and reskimmed. Buf 
the thing has a wider range than people suspect. The disfranchisement of 
seventeen hundred citizens of Adams County, Ohio, for selling their 
votes lets in a pitiless ray on the dry rot of the lifeless communities that 
have missed the electrifying touch of railroad or city. The knots of gap- 
ing, tobacco-chewing loafers that haunt the railway-station in some parts 
of Indiana suggest that the natural pace-makers of the neighborhood have 
moved on to create prosperity elsewhere. In southern Michigan, in Illinois, 
and even on into Missouri, are communities which remind one of fished- 
out ponds populated chiefly by bullheads and suckers.” ^ Twenty years later 
Professor Ross’s observation is still pertinent. In spite of the coming of 
the automobile, radio, and cinema and the building of cement highways, 
the process goes on apace. The sorriest sight the Middle West has to offer 

® Ross, E. A., Changing America, New York, 1914, p, 15 1 E 
p. I56-I57- 
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IS that of the hamlets and villages which have lost their reason for 
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a definite step so characteristic of the rural East gives place to the fervent 
Rotarianism of "‘God's Country’' and of the “Native Sons of the Golden 
West/' ; ■■ 

Thus has the disappearance of the frontier accomplished not only 
the exploitation of our natural resources but the exploitation and redis- 
tribution of our human resources as well. 

Another point is to be noted. Age and sex groups are also selected. 
The women, the children and the aged are apt to be left behind, and thus 
it is that we find in certain sections of our country different age and sex 
groups predominating. This, however, will be discussed more at length in 
a later chapter. It is sufficient here to point out the fact that such unequal 
composition carries with it its very definite social problems. 

THE SLACKENING OF EXPANSION 

“The public thinks that a great social change can hinge only on some 
great event; a battle, treaty, law or party struggle. The sociologist, how- 
ever, knows that among the greatest happenings are the things which 
do not occur at any particular time or place." The disappearance of the 
frontier was such a catastrophic change. Its disappearance was such a 
gradual affair that it was not appreciated till it was all over and readjust- 
ment to a new situation was already under way. The American people, 
who had developed in the presence of unlimited resources and who had 
developed modes of activity and types of mental attitude in accordance 
therewith, gradually came to the realization of the fact that the old order 
had changed and that a new type of struggle for existence faced them. 
The frontier which had molded them was gone and a new set of factors 
was in operation. Freedom to move on was a thing of the past, and with 
it the attitudes which it bred. We see the slackening of expansion in the 
reduced rate of population increase, the decreasing number of acres per 
individual, the slowing advance of population and of agricultural produc- 
tion centers, the decreasing expansion of the food-bearing areas, and the 
increase of land values and of food prices. Between 1870 and 1910 the 
percentage of increase (by decades) in the number of farms decreased 
from 50 per cent to ii per cent; farm acreage, from 31.5 per cent to $ 
per cent; improved farm acreage, from 50 per cent to 15.4 per cent; but 
the value of farm property increased from 36 per cent to 100.5 per cent; 
and that of farm land, from 37 per cent to 118 per cent.® 

That America is awake to her problem is evidenced by the vigor of 
the conservation movement in all quarters. The church, the university, 

®Ross, E. A., The Social Trend, New York, 1922, pp. 57-58. 
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business organizations, scientific societies, and the state vie with each 
other in their study of our new problems : how redeem the country, how 
make the city a more effective servant of society, how make production 
the most economical and the most effective, how secure the proper dis- 
tribution of social opportunity so that no section will suffer? These are 
the problems which are being attacked. We have had a back-to-the-land 
movement which was indicative of our temper if it was somewhat hysteri- 
cal. What we want is not more farms and farmers, but better ones. A most 
effective Department of Agriculture at Washington, similar bodies in every 
state capital, and numerous agricultural colleges are making farming a 
business and a profession. Rural communities and villages are being sur- 
veyed and studied to such an extent that they are beginning to regain their 
confidence in themselves. The sociologist is developing both rural and 
urban sociology. We are combining as never before to make good the 
loss of the frontier. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What motives prompted the settling of the frontier? 

2. Trace the relationship existing between modes of transportation as they 
developed and the process of peopling the frontier. 

3. Who moved West and why? Who remained behind? 

4. Discuss the respective characters of the old and new communities as the 
result of this selective process. 

5. Describe the conditions which made it possible for the young man of a 
couple of generations ago to marry early and be economically independent 
before he was twenty-five. 

6. What is the price of the tremendous prosperity of the last generation ? 

7. Did the last generation produce a larger number of '^self-made men'^ than 
the present generation is producing? Why? What is a ''self-made maff'? 
Is he a product of an environment or of an inherent quality ? 
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8. How do you account for the large number of small denominational colleges 
scattered about through the Middle West ? What part did they play in the 
development of the West? What is their future contribution? 

9. Is the ''back-to-the-land’' program sociologically a sound one? How would 
you restate the program? 

10. What are the chief sources of intellectual vigor of the Middle West? of its 
intellectual faults? 

11. Compare the present social attitudes of the East and the West; of the 
North and the South. 

12. On a map of the United States trace the Westward progress of the center 
of population. (See United States Census for data.) 

13. Outline the changing economic complexion of your state during the past 
100 years ; the dominant occupation ; the composition of the population. 


CHAPTER II 


THE COMPOSITION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE SOCIAL 
POPULATION 

The composition and distribution of the social population is not a simple 
problem : it is infinitely complex. Viewed from a distance, populations pre- 
sent a remarkable dead level of similarity. They are human beings, male 
and female, old and young, pigmented and unpigmented. They are like a 
regiment on parade. As viewed from the reviewing stand, the regiment 
looks like a throng of duplicates. Functioning as a group they are of in- 
terest, but one has the feeling that they would be monotonous as indi- 
viduals. Each soldier is similarly uniformed and equipped, he carries him- 
self rigidly erect, keeps step, and acts in unison with all the others. We 
know, however, that in spite of careful selection and training, each soldier 
IS an individual. Taken in their own setting and in clothes of their own 
choice there are vast differences in temperament, ideals, habits, and mental 
and physical characteristics between one and another. They come from 
widely varying environments; they possess different aptitudes, likes, and 
dislikes; and they represent unlike problems to their officers. Notice again 
a group of students in a class. They have been selected out of the popula- 
tion at large because of their similarity in respect to educability. They 
come very largely from the same social class in society. They hope to 
qudify for professional work of some sort. They are in the same age group 
and are living much the same daily round of life. Here we should have 
almost the maximum of similarity, but still great differences exist Each 
has a dominant interest, a type of mind, a degree of physical energy, an 
amount of mental ability, and certain social values. 

When populations are subjected to closer scrutiny, we find that their 
differences extend far beyond the more obvious age, sex, and color varia- 
tions; that they are varicolored mosaics forming a large variety of pat- 
terns. On the composihm of the socid popdaiion depends, to a re^narh- 
able extent, the scad characteristics of the group. 

Distribution is the companion problem of composition. Not only do 
we find marked variations, but we find types of variation predominiing 
an given communities. Similarly, while we speak of our estimated noj^a? 
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non of nearly 120 million and of our continental land area of more than 
three million square miles, we are faced with the fact that this popula- 
tion is very unequally scattered. In 1920 our density of population was 
35.5 to the square mile. To-day it is nearer 40, but this means little when 
we consider that densities in the various states, as reported in the last 
census, varied from .7 in Nevada to 566.4 in Rhode Island. In the Moun- 
tain states (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, and Nevada) there was but one individual to each 164,8 acres of 
land, while in the Middle Atlantic states (New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania) there was an individual for every 2.9 acres. Thus the dis- 
tribution of individuals stood in a ratio of better than 50 to i in the two 
areas. Excluding the Middle Atlantic area with its Greater New York con- 
gestion, we find that the New England states could show but 5.4 acres 
per individual, wliich ixpresents a 30 to i comparison with the Mountain 
states. Not only the distribution of types but the physical proximity in 
which people live is a determiner of group attitudes and activities. 

COMPOSITION AND DISTRIBUTION VARIATIONS 

Populations are made up, first of all, of males and females, old and 
young, married and unmarried, native and foreign. The Abstract of the 
Fourteenth Census (1920) presents the composition and characteristics 
of the population of the United States under the following heads : color 
or race, nativity and parentage, sex and age distribution, marital condition, 
state of birth of native population, country of birth, year of immigration, 
citizenship, mother-tongue and ability of foreign population to speak 
English, school attendance, illiteracy, dwellings and families, and owner- 
ship of homes. This is a magnificent attempt, but it does not cover the 
field. Indeed it might be added that sociologists have not yet discovered 
and classified all of the differences entering into the composition of the 
population. But it is certain that we would have to include the rich and 
the poor, privileged and under-privileged, ambitious and shiftless, ener- 
getic and lazy, normal and defective, intelligent and subnormal, and so 
on almost indefinitely. Almost in a class by itself would also have to be 
considered the subject of occupation: whether occupied or not, gainfully 
occupied or not, and type of occupation. 

The problems of distribution, while connected with the above distribu- 
tion of types, are mainly concerned with geographical variations in density 
and our very modern problem of the shift which is taking place from 
the rural to the urban communities. 
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WHENCE COME THESE VARIATIONS ? 

It has been said that the most invariable thing about heredity is varia- 
tion. These differences, which are so important when we consider the fact 
that they determine the complexion of group life, are the results of biologi- 
cal, physical, and social inheritance. Certain variations are conditioned at 
birth and are independent of geographical location, social status, physical 
condition, or any environmental factors whatsoever. Other variations are 
produced after birth and are the result of the reaction of the develop- 
ing human organism to the forces which play upon it from the outside. 
The forces making the individual what he is are myriad. They are a com- 
plex combination of acting and reacting factors, and the possible results 
are infinite. The biologist assures us that nature produces no duplicates. 
The sociologist is sure of the fact. He sees individuals brought up in 
seemingly identical environments, and born of the same parents, develop- 
ing vastly different personalities. Climate and soil determine the general 
trend of development of the population of an area. They determine the 
limits of population increase, the limits of the standard of living, the 
range of occupational choice, and the extent of social opportunity. The 
social environment, including cultural, economic, religious, and political 
factors, determines the social values which are the basis of social life. 
They furnish the medium in which individuals may grow and develop. 
A New England farm, the Western wheat country, a slum, a restricted 
suburb, a manufacturing city, a college town, the Kentucky mountains, the 
blue-grass region, the North, the South, the East, and the West repre- 
sent far more than mere geographical locations. They are of more socio- 
logical significance than their different types of architecture and occupa- 
tion alone would indicate. They are centers of social variation. They both 
attract and produce types. 

Sex is as yet a self-adjusting biological phenomenon. Race, physique, 
temperament, and mentality have their biological bases. Nationality is a 
socio-psychological fact usually based on a race foundation. One's race 
is fixed for life, but he may change his nationality through expatriation. 
Our various Americanization programs are attempts to accomplish this 
very thing in the case of our immigrants. The original mental endowment 
may be developed to the full extent of its latent powers through education, 
or it may be allowed to stagnate. Physique, temperament, and vitality may 
be changed, or adjusted to the environment in which they find themselves 
implanted. Occupation, social status, and marital condition are largely 
determined by the social, economic, religious, and political heritage of 
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the group. A social situation which demands that one either follow the 
occupation and activities of his father, or limit himself to the occupations 
and activities of his class or caste will affect his range of choice and pos- 
sible development. An economic or political system may predestine one 
to wealth, position, and social opportunity or to poverty, submissiveness, 
and stagnation. Not only do individuals vary, but marked variations are 
evident between races, nations, and the groups composing nations. 

SEX COMPOSITION ANI> DISTRIBUTION 

Nature has so arranged matters for us that in general from 104 to 
106 males are produced to each 100 females. This ratio is called the mas- 
culinity rate. Males are produced slightly in excess of females, perhaps 
to even matters up by the time reproductive maturity has been reached. 
Nature seems also to take other factors into account, for we observe varia- 
tions in the masculinity rate with varying social conditions. There seems 
to be evidence that the proportion of male infants born increases after 
great wars. Nature seems to be recouping her prospective fighters. There 


Table ii 

Ratio of Males to Females, for White and Negro Population, by 
Divisions: 1920 and 1910* 


Division and state 

Total popu- 
lation 

White 

Negro 

Males to zoo 
j females 

Modes to 100 
f e-males 

1 ■ ' ' ■ ■ : ■ 

: Males to 100 
! females 


1920 

Ip 10 

1920 

ipio 

1920 

IpIO 

United States... 

104.0 

106.0 

1044 

106.6 

^.2 

98.9 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 







New England 

98.5 

99.5 

98.4 

99.2 

103.2 

97.8 

Middle Atlantic 

101.4 

103.3 : 

101-3 

1034 

100.7 

94.9 

East North Central 

105.7 

106.0 ' 

105.5 

106.0 

1 13.0 

108.3 

West North Central .J 



1 06. 1 

109.9 

106.7 

107.8 

South Atlantic 

101.2 

101.2 

102.9 

103.2 ,,| 

97*3 

97-5 

East South Central 

lOI.I 

101.9 

102.7 

103.6 

97.2 

98.4 

West South Central 

105.8 

107.2 

107.5 

109.3 

99-5 

100.4 

Mountain 

II 5-7 

127.9 

1 14.9 

127.4 

178.1 

121.3 

Pacific 

1 13.9 

129.5 

II 2 .I 

1254 

109,6 

120.4 


* Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), United States Bureau of the 
Census, Washington. ■ • 
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is also evidence that the masculinity rate is higher in rural than in urban 
populations and that among the well-to-do classes female births sometimes 
even outnumber male births. The reason for this is not clear, since the 
social situation seems to further complicate matters by drawing away from 
the rural districts a larger proportion of females than of males. Be this as 
It may, from both the biological and social standpoints it is desirable to 
have an equal distribution of the sexes at maturity. The best interests of 
society demand it. Yet the world over we find the widest variations 
actually existing. In China female infants are not wanted. When and 
where infanticide is practiced it is on the girl babies and not on the boys. 
Still we have polygamy widely practised. In the United States in 1910 
there were four states which showed, as the effect of distribution and not 
of excess of births, more females than males in the total population. At 
the same time there were nine states in which the males were at least 
20 per cent m excess of the females. In the case of Nevada the excess was 

Table 12 


Ratio of Males to Females, 1920 and 1910, for the White Population 
BY Nativity and Parentage, by Divisions * 


Division and state 

Native White 

Foreign-Born 

White 

Native 

parentage 

Foreign 

parentage 

M ixed 
parentage 

Males to loo 
females 

Males to loo 
females 

Males to loo 
females 

Males to loo 
females 

United States 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
New England 

1920 IQ 10 

103.0 104.0 

98.2 98.1 

98.9 98.9 

103.3 102.9 
1G3.9 106.6 

102.0 102.1 
102.7 103.5 

106.4 108.2 

111.5 119.8 

107.1 H7.4 

mo ipio 

99.1 100.0 

96- 3 9 fi -3 

97 - 1 97-1 

99-4 991 

102.5 104.3 

99 -d 98.1 

92.1 93.8 
104.3 105.8 
ro8.o 1 15.2 
101.7 108.4 

1920 IpIO 

97-7 98.5 

94-8 95.2 

94-3 94-9 

98.0 97.7 

100.9 10 1. 6 

96.1 96.9 

94-3 95-6 

103.5 104-2 

104.3 109.0 

98.9 104.2 

1920 IpJO 
121.7 ,129.2 ;' 

I ' ' 

102.3 104.8 

114.1 120.9 

128.0 131.3 

1314 141.3 

141.6 146.9 

141.0 139.2 
131-3 138.8 
149-2 189.6 

148.2 181.9 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central . . . 
West North Central , . 

South Atlantic 

East South Central . . . 
West South Central . . 
Mountain 

Pacific 

— 

Cen'iwStgSn"" <■!»». ^ 

Jnited States Bureau of the 
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79.2 per cent. It is further interesting to note that each of the first group 
of states bordered on the Atlantic and that all of the second group bor- 
dered on and were adjacent to the Pacific. By 1920 the situation had 
changed. There were then six states in the first group, still either on the 
Atlantic or on the Gulf of Mexico, while there were but four in the second 
group, and these were in the Mountain group of states. Nevada was 
still among them, still leading in masculinity, but her percentage of excess 
had been reduced from 79.2 per cent to 48.4 per cent. For the country 
as a whole there were in 1920 104 males to each 100 females. In New 
England there were but 98.5 males to each 100 females, but as we move 
west the ratio increases till it reaches its maximum (115.7) Moun- 

tain states. In the Pacific states it was 113.9. 

The ratio between males and females is further found to vary with 
predominant industry or occupation, nationality composition, and density 
of population. Among the foreign-born whites in the United States in 1920 
it was 121,7 against 103.0 for native whites of native parentage. The 
Qiinese rate was 695.5, but among the negroes the females were slightly 
in excess. 

In 1920 the rate in the rural sections of the country was 108.0, but it 
was only 100.4 in the urban. Of seventy-five cities with populations of 
100,000 or more but thirty-one had more males than females and these 
cities are predominantly either heavy industrial or Western. It is interest- 
ing further to note that in these same seventy-five cities there were only 
six in which foreign-born males did not greatly exceed foreign-born 
females in number. 

In the older and longer-established countries, other things being equal, 
we are apt to find an even distribution of the sexes; while among new, 
growing and dynamic populations the balance is more likely to be seriously 
disturbed. Pioneers need their women folk, but they need also an excess 
of men. The hard work of the lumber camp precludes the presence of 
women. Women are less necessary on farms than men, and hence we find 
them flocking to the cities to take advantage in office and shop of the 
abundant opportunities there to be had. Some areas, activities, and cities 
attract a preponderance of one sex and some the other. In Troy, New 
York, where collars are made, the rate is but 84.7, while in Akron, Ohio, 
famed for its rubber industry, it is 138,9. In migratory movements men 
predominate over women. 

Ross says, "‘Less hedged about than women, men are readier to break 
home ties and try their fortune in a strange land. In our earlier immigra- 
tion males were to females as three is to two; but in the new immigration, 
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coming for high wages rather than for land, they are three to one. Dis- 
tricts which have lost by emigration have more women than men.'’ This 
is true of the countries which have furnished us with our millions of im- 
migrants. It is true of the ‘"fished-out” areas which furnished the material 
for the peopling of our West. And what are the effects of this disturb- 
ance of the balance between the sexes? Either male or female traits will 
predominate. In either case, a superabundance of bachelors or a super- 
abundance of maiden ladies, normal social organization is impossible. We 
have no striking examples of predominantly female communities, but the 
Western frontier has shown us what to expect when men are unbound 
by home ties. Such populations are in a constant state of flux. They are 
restless and unsettled, they are prone to quick and ruthless exploitation 
in order to ^^get back home’’ to /^God's country.” Law and social restraints 
are weak and morals are low, though vices are apt to be the open and 
aboveboard vices of strong men rather than the petty ones of weaklings. 
But ‘'women make homes and the home favors stability and the sense of 
responsibility.” 

AGE COMPOSITION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Civilizations, nations and communities vary in age and are affected’ 
thereby much as individuals are. Young communities are apt to be active, 
dynamic, and pushing, while older ones move more slowly and are more 
conservative and “settled-down.” Communities also vary as to the pre- 
dominant age of the individuals composing them. Just as communities 
may be predominantly male or female, so they may be made up of an 
undue proportion of the old or the young or the middle-aged. Older com- 
munities having little contact with the outside world are apt to possess a 
normal distribution of the various age groups, but young, dynamic, and 
active communities frequently give evidence of a more or less serious dis- 
turbance of the balance. 

The age distribution of a commimity is affected both from within 
and from without. We may visualize the age distribution within a popula- 
tion by means of a pyramid composed of layers. Each layer represents 
a given age group. Naturally, the bottom layer, representing the first or 
youngest group, will be the largest, while at the top will be the smallest 
layer, representing the oldest group or the final survivors. But there is wide 
divergence between these pyramids. They may be steep or gently sloping. 
Their sides may be curved, regular or irregular. It is possible even for 
the bottom layer to be smaller than the middle provided it is a community 
composed of many new arrivals from the outside. 
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Age distribution is aflfected from within by all the factors which 
affect the marriage rate, age at marriage, the birth-rate, and the various 
mortality rates. Numerous births and early and numerous deaths will re- 
sult in the flattening-out of the pyramid, while smaller families and longer 
lives will make it steep. 

The factors which bring about migration from one area to another 
result in making the pyramid irregular and unbalanced. Just as cities at- 
tract more women than men, so they attract people in early maturity. 
“Fished-out” communities lose not only their men, but those in the flush 


of life. 


Table 14 illustrates the difference which may exist between two periods. 
It represents the age distribution by ten-year groupings of the population 
of the United States in 1920 and i860. Note the different character of 
the slopes. 

Table 14 

Age 

^ group X9 2 0 i860 

80 “f" 


70-79. . XX 

60-69 . . xxxxx 

50-59. , xxxxxxxx 

40-49, , xxxxxxxxxxx 

30-39, , xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

20-29. . xxicxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

10-19 . . xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

IQ ^ — . . xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


X 

XXX 

xxxxx 

xxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


Table 15 illustrates what happens when migration takes place. It 
shows the distribution of the foreign-born population in the United States 
in 1910 by sex and by ten-year periods. 


Table 15* 


Age 

group 

Per cent of total 



70-79, . 

,x— 0 , . 

„ X == 1.3%': ■ • 

,0 — .■1,2.% 

6069. . 

.XXXX — 0000 

4.4 


5059. . 

.XXXXXXX — 00000 

6.7 

5*3 

40 - 49 * • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.5 

7.8 

30-39* • 

. xxxxxxxxxxxxx— 000000000 

12.3 


2029. . 

. XXXXXXXXXXXXXX — 0000000000 

13.6 

9*5 

1019. . 

.;,XXXX — 0000 

4.0 


10 — . . 

.XX — 00 

male, 0 = female. 
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Let us now compare (Table 16) the age distribution of the country as 
a whole in 1920 with two of its parts, the New England and the Moun- 
tain groups of states. 



Table i6 






PER CENT 


Age group 

United States 

New Englmtd 

Mountadn 

Under 5 Years......... 

5 to 14 Years 

10.9] 

20.8 

317 

( 

18.3 s ^ 

^^■9^32.2 

21-33 

15 to 24 Years 

17.7 

I''.' - 

16.3I 

id.pl 

2540 :34 Years. .... 

16.2 

47-3 

I6.4J-46.8 

16.9 147.6 

35 to 44 Years. 

13.4 

1 

14. 1 1 

13-81 

45 to 54 Years 

9.9 

1 

ii. 4 | 

9 - 5 ! 

to 64 Years. ........ 

6.2 

00 

d 

7-3 [24.5 

5-7 ^8.8 

'65 Years and Over. . . , . . 

... 4.7, 

1 

S-8j 

3 -d 


It will be seen that New England is short on children, due to a 
lower birth-rate, while the Mountain states show evidence of more rapid 
genetic increase. In the later period of life, however, the Mountain states 
are short and New England is well above the average for the country. 

Similarly we may compare the age distribution of rural and urban 
areas in the United States in 1920 (Table 17). 

Table 17 

, , PER CENT 


Age group Urban poptdaHcm Rural population 

Under 5 Years 9.7! 12.3I 

5 to 9 Years 9*3 [27.6 12.3I36.2 

10 to 14 Years 8.6j ii.dj 

IS to 19 Years 8.2 9.7 

20 to 44 Years 42.7 33.8 

45 Years and Over 21.3 20,2 


Here we see a surplus of children in the rural population and a surplus 
of those in the middle period of life in the urban. There is approximately 
a 9 per cent difference in either case. This is an amount which is of real 
significance in the resulting social organization of the two types of area, 
Ross remarks that "'age composition may reflect itself very clearly in 
the collective spirit. The community with a large proportion in the early 
productive years, e,g,, young and rapidly growing settlements and towns, 
displays unusual fluidity, energy, initiative and adaptability. On the other 
hand, an excess of young children and of the elderly lessens venturesome-* 
ness and makes for pessimism, timidity, and the want of prompt decision.^" 
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RACE AND NATIONALITY COMPOSITION AND DISTRIBUTION 

In considering race and nationality composition, the fact must be recog- 
nized that primarily they rest on different foundations. Race is a biological 
fact. We most commonly distinguish between races by color, which is 
their most evident distinguishing feature, but more scientifically by a 
large group of physiological variations, such as color, cephalic index, cross- 
section of the hair, and facial angle. Nationality is a social fact. A given 
nationality may belong to one racial group or another, but it is distin- 
guished as such by its social inheritance in language, religion, govern- 
ment, and other social institutions in general. It would be difficult to de- 
termine how many nationalities there are on the face of the earth, since 
political affiliations are continually changing. Is China, for instance, one 
nation or a loosely coordinated group of eighteen or more? Racially the 
problem is also difficult, but we may say roughly that of the estimated 
1,747,000,000 of the world’s population, 51.2 per cent are white, 37 per 
cent are yellow, 8 per cent are black, 2.2 per cent are brown, and 1.6 per 
cent are red. Thus more than half of the inhabitants of this globe are 
white, racially; but not all of them look white to the eye, since many of 
them come from climates which have tinged the skin. The Aryan whites 
are located chiefly in Europe, America, Persia, India, and Australia. In 
addition to these are the widely scattered Semites, who are also white. 

There is little reason for discussing the problem of racial superiority. 
Each race seems to be superior for the environment for and within which 
it was selected. When we seem to have proven ^‘Nordic superiority,” we 
must carefully inquire how much Nordic (nationalistic) bias has entered 
into the process. Nationalistic superiority presents a different problem. It 
is the problem of civilization and social institutions and the efficiency 
with which they function. Thus while the Guinea negro may be superior 
for physical survival in the tropics to the Englishman in the same environ- 
ment, certain it is that his social organization is of a far inferior type. 
Nationalistic or social differences and grades are also far greater in num- 
ber and social significance than are those which are purely biological and 
hence racial. 

The history of the world has been one of racial and national contacts 
and combinations but, with a few exceptions, most nations to-day repre- 
sent one predominant racial and national strain. The United States is the 
most outstanding exception to the rule. It presents one of the most com- 
plex large-scale ventures in combination that the world has yet seen. 
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Racially the United States is fully 10 per cent colored. One-tenth of its 
population belongs to races of such marked difference that full social co- 
operation is impossible. Moreover, our colored elements are not equally 
distributed. The yellow races are more or less concentrated on the Pacific 
coast and the blacks in the South. In the Black Belt we find the per- 
centage of negroes in the total population varying from more than 50 in 
Mississippi and South Carolina to 15.9 in Texas. In eight of our states 
the population is 30 per cent or more black. We call attention to this fact 
not because the negroes and Mongolians are inferior, but because the 
mere physical difference existing between them and ourselves makes full 
social coordination practically impossible. They represent elements in- 
jected into the body politic which, while in it, are not of it. 

The United States Bureau of the Census has made the practice of 
dividing our population into native white of native parentage, native white 
of mixed parentage, native white of foreign parentage, foreign-born white, 
and colored. 

There are not many nations which would find it worth while to 
enumerate their populations under these divisions. The mass of their 
populations would fall under the first head and ‘‘native white (black, or 
yellow) of native parentage’’ would imply a long succession of genera- 
tions of such parentage. In America it is a distinction to be able to trace 
one’s ancestors back to the American Revolution or to the landing of the 
“Mayflower.” In England the Norman Conquest takes the place of these 
events. In China one may trace his ancestry back to the time of Christ or 
before. I asked a student once how old his family was. He hesitated, and 
replied that he did not like to say, since his family was so new. I insisted. 
I wanted to know how old a “new” family was. He admitted a paltry 500 
years of continuous family existence. In comparing our country with 
other countries it is startling to learn that 65.3 per cent of our entire 
population is native and of native parentage, but it is even more 
astonishing to learn that but 55.3 per cent is native white of native parent- 
age. Bui zuhat does native zvhite of native parentage mean! Not a native 
ancestry for 500 years, or even 100 years, but for one generation, or about 
twenty-five years. A person’s grandparents may have been born in Ger- 
many, later settling in Milwaukee where their children were bom and 
brought up amid Gemian customs and traditions.. He (the grandson) may 
attend a German Lutheran church and speak German familiarly with his 
friends and English but brokenly, but, for the purposes of the United 
States Census, he is a native white of native parentage. 
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Table i8* 

Shows the Complex Race, Nativity, and Parentage Composition of tub 
United States in 1920 


Group 

Number 

Per Cent 

Total population 


100 

Color or race 

White 

94,820,915 

89.7 

■ Negro 

10,463,131 

9-9 

Indian 

244437 

0.2 

Japanese 

111,010 

0.1 

Chinese 

61,639 

O.I 

All other 

9.488 


Nativity' 

Native-born 

91,789,928 

86.8 

Foreign-born 

13.920,692 

13.2 

Native white 

Total 


76.7 

of native parentage 

58.421,957 

55-3 

of foreign parentage 

15,694,539 

14.8 

of mixed parentage 

6,991,665 

6.6 

Foreign-born white 

13.712,754 

13.0 


* Abstract, Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), United States Bureau 
of the Census, Washington. 


Consider from Figures 13 and 14, the difficulty faced by a country 
which is composed of such widely divergent elements. It is a fact that 
immigration seldom brings either the super-representatives from the con- 
tributing countries or evjen an average or a cross-section. But if our im- 
migration had been made up of a higher grade of social stock than it has, 
we would still have a most serious problem on our hands : the problem of 
making a coherent whole out of most heterogeneous materials. 

OTHER FACTORS 

Lack of space prevents the complete discussion of all, even of the im- 
portant, factors entering into this very complex problem of the composi- 
tion and distribution of the social population. In the end we will ha\e 
succeeded in little more than indicating the character of the problem and 
its special intensity in the United States. 

In the chapters which have preceded we have suggested the problem 
of density distribution and its effect on the social life. A part of this prob- 
lem is the ratio existing between our rural and urban populations. In the 
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Census of 1920 it was discovered that the urbanization of the Uiiitecl States 
had proceeded to such a point that now more than half of our population 
dwells in incorporated places of 2,500 or more inhabitants. In 1880 some 

Figure 13 

Foreign-Born Population of the United States, by Country of Birth: 

1920'*' 

THOUSAND* 



70 per cent of the population was rural. In 1920 43.8 per cent of our 
population lived in places of 8,000 or more; while in 1820, a century 
earlier, there were but thirteen cities of that size in the United States, 
and in them lived but 4.9 per cent of our population. In the growth of 
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our population we are rapidly becoming a nation of city-dwellers and 
this is vitally affecting the character and quality of our social life. 

Marital condition is an important composition fact. The prevailing 
impression is that, with the high cost of living and the advancing standard 
of living, there has come an indefinite postponement of marriage and an 
increase in the proportion of our voluntary celibates. The fact is, however, 

Figuee 14 

Per Cent Distribution of the Foreign White Stock by Principal 
Countries OF Origin* 


1920 



Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), United States Bureau of the 
Census, Washington. 

as Ross so aptly puts it, that not only are Americans ^'one of the most 
married peoples on the face of the earth,^’ but ‘'their fondness for the 
conjugal state seems to be increasing.” In 1890, 58.3 per cent of the men 
and 68.2 per cent of the women over fifteen years of age were or had 
been married. By 1920 the percentages for these two groups had in- 
creased to 64.9 and 72.7 respectively. Moreover, this high percentage of 
marriage does not seem to be due to the influence of an influx of immi- 
grants with early-marriage traditions. In 1920, among native whites of 
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native parents, the percentage for men was just 0.4 lower than the above 
64.9 for all classes ; and for women it was but 3.5 less. 

Table 19 

PeR' Cent of, the Population of the United States, Fifteen Years of 
Age of Over, by Classes, Who Were of Had Been Maeried: i920* 
Class Male Female 


All classes 64.9% 

All ■ whites . . • 64.7 

Negro 67.4 , 

Native white of native parents 64.5 

Native white of mixed parentage 54.1 

Foreign-born whites 744 


* Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), United States 
Census, Washington. 


■ 7 ^- 7 % 
72.3; 

■,. 75^9 

,69.2', 

61.9 

■ 85.9 

Bureau of the 


It is also interesting to note that rural communities are more married 
than urban communities, that the South is more married than the North, 
and that the East is more married than the West. It is highly favorable 
to find such a high percentage of marriage in general, but it is unfor- 
tunate that 70.7 per cent of all males twenty to twenty-five years of age 
are still single and 45.6 per cent of the females. We have advanced the 
age of marriage, but in time we do get married. 

Our illegitimacy rate is much lower than that of Europe, and may 
reflect our proneness to marry or our resort to contraceptives. It is higher 
in the South than in the North, and in the East than in the West. Among 
the negroes it is far in excess of that among the whites. 

With regard to illiteracy, the showing of the United States is excellent 
in comparison with some countries and a national disgrace when com- 
pared with others. Naturally the influx of tremendous numbers of for- 
eigners and the possession of a vast mass of underprivileged negroes 
affects the rate adversely. Nevertheless, since they are here, their degree 
of illiteracy affects that of the whole body. While the amount varies 
widely with geographical location, nativity, color, occupation, and class, 
we had reported in 1920 6 per cent of illiteracy among those ten years of 
age and over. For those of native parentage it was but 2.5 per cent, but 
for the foreign-born it was 13.1 per cent, and for negroes, 22.9 per cent. 
It was higher also among rural than among urban populations. ‘‘But,'' 
comments E. A. Ross, “these figures, originating with the heads of fam- 
ilies interested in not confessing the truth, are no good. They are further 
invalidated by the revelations of the training camps. In 1917 24 per cent 
of the men 21 to 31 years of age could not write a letter home/' Very well, 
so much the worse ! 
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Finally what about the composition of the population with regard to 
its quality? No problem could be more difficult to handle, due to the fact 
that we have as yet no adequate measures of quality and the census helps 
us very little. On the one hand we are a nation which is going to school 
as never before, but on the other, an alarming proportion of our youth 
are dropping out as soon as (and often sooner than) the law allows. We 
do not know how many of these are forced out by economic necessity 
and how many are the unfits for whom an education is an impossibility. 
Certain it is that the number of our low-grade and defective mentalities is 
alarmingly high. This subject will be treated more at length in another 
chapter. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Explain how it is that the character of the group depends somewhat on its 
composition. 

2. How does the distribution of the social population affect its character? 

3. In what manner has foreign immigration changed the composition of the 
population of the United States? 

4. Where have immigrants predominantly settled and why? 

5. Wliere might one find predominantly male communities and what would 
be the characteristics of such communities ? 

6. Have we any predominantly female communities? What caused them to 
become such and what might their characteristics be ? 

7. What are the age characteristics of the city? of the country? What is the 
result ? 

8. What is the relation between the problem of the '^melting-pot’" and the 
problem of composition? 

9. What is a "native white of native parentage” and how many of them have 
we in the United States ? 

10. What great change has been taking place in the urban-rural ratio in the 
United States? What is the significance of the trend? 

11. Compare the available census data for the City of Troy, New York, with 
those of Detroit, Michigan, What important composition differences are 
evident ? 

12. Compare census data for a typical New England county, a Middle Western 
county, and one on the Pacific coast. 

13. What was the racial composition of the United States according to the last 
Census? nationality composition? 


CHAPTER 12 
THE PROBLEAl OF QUALITY 

National welfare, as we have already seen, does not consist in the mere 
numbers of the social population, but in the quality of the individuals com- 
posing it as well. The quality of these individuals depends in part on their 
training and on the social and physical environment within which they 
develop. It depends in part also on their heredity; on the inborn traits 
and characteristics which predetermine how much or how little training 
and environment can make of them. These two determiners, environment 
and heredity, make the individual what he is. The study of the first set 
of factors is called euthenics, and the study of the second, eugenics. Chil- 
dren are bom into the world who are normal or defective, healthy or 
ailing; some are abounding in vitality and very active, while others are 
weaklings. Just as we find them born to be tall or short, rosy or swarthy, 
so we find a group of mental differences. Some are always dull no matter 
what advantages surround them, and others are quick-witted and keen even 
if unschooled. We may notice also a great number of sj^ecial aptitudes for 
some particular type of work or mental activity, but it is difficult to assign 
these definitely to heredity, in spite of the fact that it may be impossible to 
discover anything in the environment which has produced them. 

Children are not merely born into the world in general, but each into 
a particular environment. The content of his mind, his training for life, his 
habits and attitudes, and even his physical health and vigor are either 
determined or limited by the environment. Seeds sown in stony and in 
fertile soil develop differently. So it is with children. Type environments, 
such as city and village, town and open country, villa and hovel, tenement 
district and restricted residential suburb, leave their imprint on the 
unfolding human organism, 

HEREDITY OR ENVIRONMENT, WHICH? 

There can be no question that heredity and environment working 
together make the individual what he is. But which is the predominant 
force? Which plays the more important role? This question has been 
argued interminably but to no avail. Naturally the biologist sees the im- 
portance of heredity, while the professional social worker, who is mainly 
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interested in improving environments, answers the question in the light 
of the fruits of his work. The sociologist doubts that the question can as 
yet be answered. He carefully avoids a bias in either direction. The two 
forces work together inextricably. Each is necessary to the other; each is 
incomplete without the other. He refuses to waste his time defending either 
against the other. He demands, however, that each be fully recognized. 
The old illustration of the potter and the clay well serves us here. It 
requires good clay and a good potter to make the finest porcelains. Clays 
are of various grades. Some are good only for the most clumsy jars, while 
others are suitable for the finest vases. Potters have varying degrees of 
skill. If a skilled potter is given poor clay to work with, we may expect 
only as good a product as can be made with the material. If the best clay 
is placed in the hands of a clumsy potter, we will likewise merely get the 
best job that he can do. Heredity is the clay. It is the basic material with 
which the potter (environment) has to work. Good heredity and good 
environment make the best combination, but either is handicapped by a 
deficiency in the other, and neither can completely triumph over the other. 
JWe can merely ^y that the basis of individuality is in the inherent quality 
,of the individual and that this is played upon by stimuli supplied by the 
environment, the finished product being thus produced. To produce a fine 
vessel we must start with good material, but it must be worked upon by a 
skilled potter as well. And which of the two is really responsible for the 
excellence of the finished product ? To answer is to argue in a circle. 

A childhood playmate of the writer’s seemed to have an insatiable desire 
to draw pictures. Her heredity was good but not exceptional. Neither of 
her parents were artistically inclined and there was little enough in the 
smalbvillage environment to either call forth or develop the trait. Still, 
she was made of the clay of which artists are made, her parents were 
sympathetic, and the village encouraged her. She was sent to one of the 
best art schools and to-day is on the road to fame as an artist The son 
of an eminent father and of a mother of exceptional talent has played the 
violin since he was large enough to hold the instrument. To-day he is one 
of the well-known artists in his field. His heredity is of the best and the 
environment in which he was reared furnished every stimulus toward the 
development of his talent. Which did it? Heredity or environment? The 
answer is, undoubtedly both. We may hear of exceptional talent coming 
from the slums and exceptional failures coming from seemingly the best 
of environments. We see the best heredity producing scrubs and wonders 
done despite what looks like the worst heredity. We cannot afford to be 
dogmatic as yet. We are made by our heredity plus our environment and 
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it behooves ns/ if we are interested in the quality of the human race, to 
study tlie means for the improvement of both. 

THE THREEFOLD NATURE OF THE PROBLEfM 

The quality of any given population, whether it be a race, a nation, or 
a section, depends on the above two determiners and one additional factor. 
First, what sort of people are we breeding? What is the general heredity 
of the stock from which they spring? Are we breeding in the main from 
the scrubs in the stock or are the superior elements contributing their full 
share? Second, what type of environment are we furnishing them for their 
further development and unfolding? Is it such as to develop each indi- 
vidual to the fullest extent of his latent powers? Does each individual 
receive as much education and training as he can profitably use? Is he 
brought up in a socially and physically healthy atmosphere? In a word, 
are we using the best possible ‘'potters’’ for the working-up of the "clay” 
at our disposal? T hird; what is the quality of the in dividuals we are accept- 
i ng from the outside ? This is the problem of the quality of the immigrant 
accretions, andisnoTess important than the problem of the types we are 
producing at home. Do they represent a fair sample of the quality of the 
groups from which they come? Are they predominantly from the superior 
or the inferior strains? 

The heredity of the American people is based on an original ancestry 
composed of a highly selected group of early colonists who were in the 
main of superior stock. They were the dauntless souls who were driven 
from their homelands by political and religious persecution. We must 
not, of course, forget that there were those who were adventurers only, 
without the ideals which motivated most of the New England colonists, nor 
that America was early used as a dumping ground for paupers and a 
haven of refuge for criminals. These, however, were typical neither of 
the blood nor the spirit of the original ancestry. All in all, they were a 
vigorous group of risk-takers; alert and capable, willing to brave the 
dangers of the deep and to take their chances in a new and undeveloped 
country. To this original ancestry has been added in lOO years’ time 
some thirty million later accretions. They have come from every part 
of the world, but represent Europe in the main. Their blood has been 
mingled with that of the native American strains and the germ-plasm of 
the nation now represents a hopeless mixture. 

THE ECONOMY OF QUALITY 

The problem of quality is also a problem of economics. Farmers do 
not find it economical to breed from the scrubs in the herd. They often 
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pay huge prices for fine breeding animals in order to insure the quality 
of the herd. They also take heed to the environment of their animals that 
they may develop to the best advantage: to the maximum of their latent 
powers. Feeding, pasturage, and housing are given careful attention for 
the simple reason that they pay dividends. Similarly there is no economy 
in breeding anything but the best human beings, and it represents a serious 
short-sightedness to allow them to develop to anything but their fullest 
powers. We tolerate and even encourage the multiplication of the mani- 
festly unfit, and allow great sections of our population to develop in en- 
vironments which are so bad that they cannot possibly produce individuals 
who are normally socialized or adequately trained for an efficient and 
productive life. 

It is strange that society should have continued for so long a time to 
refuse to consider the population problem from anything but the emotional 
angle. To have a wife and produce a family is a God-given right, we say. 
But is it a God-given right to pass on serious hereditary defects to count- 
less succeeding generations? Perhaps from the standpoint of the individual 
it is ; but society as a whole must be considered as well. So far as societies 
have had any program at all, it has been in the main a program for the 
purpose of encouraging unlimited numbers. We have already seen that 
such a policy defeats its own purpose. There has been practically no atten- 
tion paid to the improvement of heredity, and but sporadic attempts have 
been made at the improvement of the environment. To be sure we have 
a wonderful school system, very effective sanitation and hygiene, and 
building codes and regulations, but we still allow people to live in slums 
and to spawn and multiply in poverty. We allow great numbers of our 
social population to be over-privileged, and greater numbers to be under- 
privileged, Social opportunity is a sort of nourishment. It is short-sighted 
to economize on nourishment for the growing child. But in society we do 
economize on social nourishment and feel that we have accomplished a 
great saving when we have done so. A mayor or an administration points 
with pride to its frugalities, the real fruits of which will be born in a 
handicapped coming generation. The ofMLtest /tmsihle sco non py Ue s^in the 

and developing each ift^ddml 

to the maximum of his powers, 

THE ADVANTAGE OF GOOD HEREDITY 

The advantage of good heredity is the advantage of a good initial 
start in life. As yet the hereditary factor is not so well understood as that 
of environment, and in democratic America we are apt to hold it a bit 
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tinder suspiGion. Here men have risen from the ranks to positions of 
power and honor. We hail the self-made man. We hold that the boy 'Vho 
has the stuff in him” can and will make his mark. In one sense this is a 
recognition of the fact that America furnishes an environment which makes 
this possible. In another sense, it admits that he must be made of /'good 
clay^^ to begin with. Heredity is original capacity. It can be either limited 
or developed by environment but it cannot be chamged. It is not democratic. 
Good heredity is more like an aristocracy. Favorable environment may be 
the result of chance, but good heredity is a favorable bond of connection 
between the generations. Heredity cannot be improved by training or en- 
vironment, since we transmit acquired characteristics to future genera- 
tions to but a very small extent if at all. Heredity can be improved only 
by selection. Animal-breeders know that no amount of scientific feeding 
will make a scrub produce anything but scrubs. They know that a superior 
herd must be bred from a ‘‘blooded” ancestry. Luther Burbank, the plant- 
wizard, did not produce his marvels by the cultivation of his plants, but 
by planting acres of specimens and searching for the variations (heredi- 
tary) which represented the type he was trying to evolve. All others were 
discarded and from these he continued the process, selecting and re- 
selecting, till at last the new variety had appeared and its heredit}^ proven 
pure. For seed purposes farmers select only perfect ears of corn, and use 
only the perfect kernels from tlie main body of the ear. Seed houses supply 
pedigreed seeds, and one of the really big things our agricultural colleges 
have done for the farmer has been in the direction of improving plant and 
animal breeds through selection. In other forms of life we know the value 
of good heredity, but in human life, since we are human beings, we have 
been loath to apply the same findings to ourselves. 

Hereditary differences between individuals and between strains are 
great. Shakespeare said that “some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon ’em.” Here we see heredity, training, 
and environment. No man is the product of one, but rather of the combina- 
tion of the three. One cannot hut be impressed, as he looks back over his 
childhood, with what has become of his playmates. There was a demo- 
cratic equality then, but where are they now? Some entered early the 
ranks of unskilled labor. They dropped out of school frequently, because 
they were incapable of continuing ; the competition was too much for them. 
Others went on for the simple reason that they were caj^ble of doing so ; 
because they “had it in them.” We utter the remark that a boy is “a chip 
off the old block,” that “blood will tell,” and many other similar bits of 
folk wisdom. 
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There are hereditary strains in any village in our country which are 
marked by generation after generation of superiority, mediocrity, or in- 
f eriorityr In a village which I have in mind, there is a section of the com^ 
munity in which a group of inferior families have lived and intermarried 
for generations. In another section of the community lives a superior ele- 
ment which has been rather uniformly successful These attempt to en- 
force the law and dispense charity, as is frequently necessary, to the former 
group. The merchants, bankers, and administrators come from one group 
and the unskilled laborers and ne’er-do-wells from the other. The stock 
illustration of the power of heredity is that of the Kallikak family. Martin 
Kallikak, a young man of good family, had an illegitimate son by a feeble- 
minded barmaid. Later he married a woman of good heredity and of his 
own social class. Through an interesting set of circumstances it was pos- 
sible several generations later to trace back both lines of descent to the 
original father and the two mothers. The results are astounding. We are 
not intimating that they are due solely to a bad hereditary strain on the 
one side and a good one on the other, for bad environment assuredly 
accompanied the former, and good environment the latter. But environ- 
ment alone is insufficient to explain the wide divergence shown in Table 20, 

Table 20 


Status of Descendants of Martin Kallikak 


Illegitimate Legitimate 

line of Characteristics Ime of 

descent descent 

480 Number of descendants ........ .... 496 

^43 ^ Definitely known to be feeble-minded i 

291 I Mental status doubtful or unknown ........ o 

36 J Illegitimate ............... o 

33 Sexual immorality, mostly prostitution ..... o 

3 ^ Epileptics o 

82 ^ Died in infancy . . ....................... 15 

3 fc Criminals o 

8 ^ Keepers of disreputable houses o 

46 Definitely normal 4gcr 



One hesitates to present either the above case or any of the numerous 
similar ones, because the stock reaction is tliat while it is shocking it is 
very exceptional. But it is not exceptional. Any community, large or small, 
if carefully studied will show as definite strains. A few years ago a county 
in Northern Wisconsin was studied and all of its problem families were 
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traced back to three original family stocks. In a later and more careful 
studjj these three were found to spring from one. Any case worker in any 
charitable organization in the country knows that he is dealing with family 
strains rather than with individuals. He knows that many of the strains 
are inherently inferior and that in working with them he seldom effects a 
complete rehabilitation. The best he can do is to improve the environment, 
keep them under continual supervision, and make them as efficient members 
of society as their inherent inferiority will permit. Undoubtedly the great- 
est disillusionment of the young social worker is the discovery of the fact 
that, in the great majority of the cases in hand, improvement is limited by 
capacity; that the lives of the unfit cannot be remade; that they represent 
a permanent problem so long as the breed continues. 

The advantage of good heredity is the advantage of a normal or sii-- 
periar physical and nervous orgammtion. It lies in the absence of an 
original handicap. It is the advantage of being so constituted that good 
environment will be able to produce good fruits. Heredity sets the limits 
for possible future development, while environment offers the opportu- 
nities for such development. 

We cannot go into the problem of the mechanism of heredity. For 
our purposes we will have to accept it as a fact. A person’s heredity repre- 
sents a linkage of cells, a linkage of the past with the present. It is a 
continuous thing. Every time a child is born, certain characteristics of 
his ancestors reappear in his body. Many additional characteristics lie 
dormant in his germ-plasm but may reappear in the bodies (somato- 
plasms) of his children. The individual’s chief importance is as the agent 
of a line of physical heredity, a combination of traits which will be passed 
on by him to future generations. He is the custodian of hereditary quality. 
The only way to get rid of poor quality is to prevent its reappearance. 
The best way to insure high quality is to encourage its continuity. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF GOOD ENVIRONMENT 

Some plants represent dwarf varieties. It makes little difference how 
carefully we train them or what supports we give them on which to grow. 
They are dwarfs and will remain so. The support may hold them a bit 
straighter and give them more room to spread but, at best, they are 
dwarfs which have been given a good chance. Other plants are climbers 
and will climb if given the opportunity. If, however, we fail to provide the 
trellis they will twist about on the ground in an effort to perform their 
normal function, but they will never grow as large and luxuriantly as 
they would have if tire support had been provided^ The dwarf was a 
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dwarf to begin with and the other a climber. The support merely represents 
an opportunity. It is environment. S of good enunronment 

is the advantage of a favorable opporhmity to det*elop^ but no amount of 
opportunity will make a climber ont of a dtmrf. 

There is a limit to the amount of water which a sponge can ab- 
sorb. There is a similar limit to the amount of opportunity by 
which an individual can profit: It is wasteful to give a dwarf a ten-foot 
trellis. Similarly it is wasteful to force a boy through a college training 
which he is incapable of absorbing. In the case of the human being the 
waste is more serious, since we force him into a sphere where he will 
never fit and prevent him from taking his place in society where he really 
belongs. Overprivileging is thus as serious a mistake as uiiderprivileging 
and has produced for us a vast army of ^^white-collar’’ misfits. 

The effects of environment are much more evident than the effects of 
good heredity. From birth till death, environment is at work affecting 
and effecting physical, mental, and social development. At birth and be- 
fore, the physical health of the infant depends in large measure on the 
health and care of the mother. During infancy the physical development 
of the child is determined by its feeding and care. Many individuals are 
physically handicapped for life because of the ignorance or neglect of 
their parents. The fond mother who puts “just a wee bit of coffee’^ in 
her infant’s milk is showing a bit of misplaced love, but little wisdom. 
The child brought up in a home of poverty where proper nourishment and 
clothing are impossible does not get a fair start in life. So on through 
life the habits of the individual, the conditions of sanitation under which 
he lives, his diet, clothing, and housing, the amount of exposure which 
he endures, the hygiene which he practices, the climate which he endures, 
and his opportunities for healthful living in general determine his physical 
development. Now, some are born physical weaklings and some are born 
robust. Good environment cannot make a healthy man, but it can make 
him as healthy as his original endowment allows. 

Men are born with various grades of native ability, but their mental 
content comes from their social environment. Their degree of socialization 
depends on the habits and attitudes of mind which society implants. 
“It is a great advantage to a child to be born into a family w^here the 
motlier tongue is spoken correctly, where good habits are maintained, 
where manners are gentle and where conversation is ennobling. . . . And 
so with training. Regular attendance at school, frequent travel and visits 
to art museums confer an inestimable benefit upon the child.” Both the 
slum and the residential section, the street and the playground, the rail- 
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road tracks and the park, the back alley and the summer camp, the alley 
gang and the boy’s club are making our future citizens. Erery one of 
them comes out indelibly stamped with the environment which has fur- 
nished him with his personal habits and his social ideals. 

What is the object of our school systems, churches, libraries, social 
centers, parks, galleries, museums, playgrounds, summer camps, and a 
thousand other allied institutions and programs ? It is to aid in the physical, 
mental, and social development of individuals. It is an attempt to make 
the environment fit for humanity. Still we tolerate slum and stagnant 
village. We doom millions to lives in environments which can only stunt 
growth and development. We continue to build our best schools where 
they are the least needed, to beautify streets in prosperous sections, and 
to establish parks where the poor cannot get to them. Slums are in part 
the product of the people who live in them, but even more are the people 
the product of the slum. Their streets are dirty because careless people 
live in them, but also because municipalities pay more attention to cleaning 
their boulevards. The public takes care of its show places but allows 
charity, through social-settlement programs, to assume the responsibility 
of furnishing opportunity for the poor. The writer once lived in a settle- 
ment house in a vicious section of New York. The room he chose for 
his own opened on an air-shaft, as did those of the tenements fifteen feet 
across the shaft. No light ever entered the room and the floor and fur- 
niture were perpetually covered with a film of oily dust. Through the 
window came not only the odors from innumerable wash-tubs and frying- 
pans, but indescribable sights and sounds as well. There were tired, irri- 
table, and slovenly mothers alternately bending over wash-tub and kitchen 
stove. They were existing in an environment and under conditions which 
could never be made to produce a home. In the very nature of things 
they were not and could not be fit companions for their husbands and 
children; tired, sweaty, begrimed, and half -drunken husbands coming 
home, and who could blame them for stopping at the ''poor man’s club” 
on the way? Half-wild children in from the streets, surly sons from work, 
overdressed and painted daughters, home for what ? To eat and later to 
sleep, escaping between times to work and to the social life of the gang, 
the pool-hall, the saloon, the "movie,” and the dance-hall. Blocks and 
miles of this with Fifth Avenue but a few* steps away, and the only 
attempts at counteracting the situation being made by the social settle- 
ments and similar charitable agencies. And what did the environment 
produce? Exactly what one might expect: stunted lives, crime, vice, low, 
ideals, social inefficiency, misfits. No business man would tolerate anti- 
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quated and inefficient business methods and methods of production. We 
have learned our lesson in that field, but in the production of our crop 
of citizens we are unbelievably lax. 

Environment represents opportunity. The social ideal of democracy is 
tliat of an equal chance for all. But an equal chance has been cleverly 
defined as an equal opportunity for every man to prove his inequality. 
In other words, it is the chance for every man to develop as far as he 
is able to go. It involves not wasting opportunity on those who are in- 
capable of profiting by it. 

THE PHYSICAL AND THE SOCIAL ENVIRONHENT 

Professor Fairchild says : 

“Man does not have to sigh for new worlds to conquer. He is already 
faced with a new challenge— the challenge of the human enviromnent. 
The happiness of mankind is in the last analysis the happiness of the in- 
dividual, and the well-being of the modern individual is at least as dependent 
upon human environment as upon the physical The human environment is 
vastly more complex and baffling than the physical. This due largely to 
the fact that it is a dynamic factor rather than a static . . . ...The world 
lias always been essentially the same at every stage of man's development . . . 
All he needs to do is to learn about the world, and the knowledge holds good. 
But the human environment has been built up from nothing to its present pro- 
portions during the space of man's own existence. Every change in the physio- 
logical features of the human being, every additional convolution in his gray 
matter, every invention and discovery, every new institution, every advance in 
the mastery of nature itself has had its repercussion on the human environment. 
As fast as adaptations were made new adaptations were required. As a con- 
sequence, man's adaptation to his human environment has never been very 
accurate, and at the present time the maladjustments are glaring. We know a 
good bit more about the organization of industry than we do about the organiza- 
tion of society. We know a good deal better how to produce wealth than we 
do about how to distribute and use it. We understand much better how to con- 
trol the forces of nature than the forces of the human heart," ^ 

INDEXES OF POPULATION QUALITY 

The Distribution of Wealth. The amount of wealth an individual 
possesses is not necessarily an index either to his social worth or to his 
inherent ability. In a country, however, where there are comparatively 
few inherited large fortunes and where the self-made man is still tlie 
rule, the acquisition of wealth may easily mean some sort of superiority. 
But, however the wealth is acquired, whether by accident or by ability, it 
does represent social opportunity for those possessing it. This wealth may 

^Fairchild, H. R, Foundations of Social Life, John Wiley and Sons, New York, 
1927, p. 151. 
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be wisely or foolislily used, it may not bring the social opportunity it 
inherently represents, but certain it is insiiMcient wealth, no matter 
how econoniically it is used, does represent a serious social handicap. 
Poverty involves a low standard of living, insufBcient nourishment and 
clothing, improper housing conditions, and an inadequate surplus for 
insurance and incidentals. It makes the normally efHcient life impossible, 
and the handicap is seen in the impairment of physical health, mental 
vigor, and social outlook. & wealth is.... an inadequate 

index to inherent aMUty, but is a most potent determiner of social environ- 
ment and of acquired ability. 

With this in view it is interesting to note the generalization, which is 
nearer the truth than we might wish, that one-tenth of the population of 
the United States is in possession of nine-tenths of the wealth of the 
country, and that nine-tenths of the population is compelled to subsist 
on one-tenth of the wealth. Since we are a very wealthy nation, this 
remaining one-tenth is fortunately large enough to make possible the 
highest general standard of living in the world. In Dr. King's study of 
the distribution of wealth in the United States, made in 1915, he divides 
the population into four classes. The poor comprise 65 per cent; the 
lower middle class, 15 per cent; the upper middle class, 18 per cent; and 
the rich, 2 per cent of the population. He found that more than 50 per 
cent of the families received less than 30 per cent of the income of the 
country, or less than $800 per annum per family. Whether it be in 1915 
or 1925, and whether the family live in the city, the village, or the open 
country, it is perfectly evident that $800 per ]year is an entirely inade- 
quate amount on which to maintain a family of five and produce socially, 
mentally, and physically efficient citizens. It is equally evident that other 
families or groups of families, fortunately few in number, possess annual 
incomes of such huge proportions that by no stretch of the imagination 
can they profitably and efficiently consume their incomes. The remainder 
may be squandered, hoarded, or reinvested and made to multiply ; or 
it may be doled out to a grateful public in the form of libraries, founda- 
tions, and endowments. In any case, little enough of this surplus gets 
back to, or alleviates the condition of the above thus handicapped 65 
per cent 

The Health and Physical Fitness of the Nation. The span of life is, 
as we have seen, increasing. The mortality rate shows a hopeful tendency 
and the morbidity rate for most diseases is on the marked decline. We 
are saving more of our infants, getting them through the perilous first 
year of life. There are fewer industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
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eases. We are conquering plagues and discovering germs. Our land is 
dotted with hospitals and sanitaria. Boards of health and sanitary com- 
missions are on the job everywhere. We are safeguarding our ailing as 
never before. This is as it should be, but there are certain by-products 
of sanitation and hygiene which are worth noticing. We are not only 
saving life but insuring the lives of the unfit. We are preserving them 
for future multiplication. In an earlier day they would have been ruth- 
lessly weeded out— a heartless but an effective program. No one could 
desire to return to it, but if we are to continue in our program of preserva- 
tion, we must accompany it by a program of selection. If pr event the 

operation of natural selection ^ we must substitute some fcnnu^ of artificial 
selection or suffer the consequences. This we have not done. We have 
hospitals for the insane and schools for the mentally defective. We have 
institutions for the deaf and dumb, the blind, and the epileptic. If we 
salvage them or fit them for life in society again, there is nothing to pre- 
vent them from marrying and passing on their hereditary defects. 

Mental Health and Fitness, The human being, in comparison with 
other animal beings, possesses certain mental characteristics which, in 
spite of his comparative physical weakness, have made him dominant over 
them. But the question we must here ask is whether or not we are main- 
taining the level. This is not a question of the effectiveness of our school 
system, but of the rate at which different grades of intelligence and native 
mental ability are reproducing their kind. Since the processes of physical 
evolution are so slow, there is little evidence that the structure of either 
the body or the brain has undergone appreciable change during the past 
25,000 years. As human beings we have approximately the same inher- 
itance as our earliest historically known ancestors. Consequently there 
is little hope for the improvement . of the race from the side of normal 
physical evolution. Wliat changes there are, either for better or worse, 
have come through selective breeding. Selection may be either accidental 
or designed. War,- religious intolerance, and political oppression may strip 
populations of their fittest members. Social customs may work in either 
direction. Charity may create more misery than it relieves, placing a pre- 
mium on larger families of the unfit, or it may have for its aim the re- 
habilitation of the unfortunate misfit. Education may fit or unfit the in- 
dividual for life; it may set aside an intellectual elite or dissipate its 
services. 

Mental tests and their widespread application in schools and among sol- 
diers during the War have given us the first scientific grounds for the 
mental classification of our population. It must be admitted that these 
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tests are still in the experimental stage and that the tests : made in the 
Army camps were made tinder far from uniform conditions. Still the 
results are, to say the least, astounding,- and we are faced with the fact 
that we have a far larger percentage of low-grade mentality than we 
had dreamed. It is difficult to estimate the amount of genius and mental 
inferiority in our population. A mere enumeration of the numbers in 
hospitals and other institutions for the mentally handicapped gives us 
little or no idea of the problem, since the vast majority of our defectives 
are not in such institutions. Their defect is of such a nature that they 
are able to marry, maintain families, and engage in unskilled labor, and 
are allowed to vote and function as normal citizens. The ratio of actual 
certified insanity cared for in institutions comes to about 2 per thousand 
of the population, but many are privately cared for and this does not 
take into account the volume of feeble-mindedness to which we pay little 
attention and for which we have few institutions. The ratio of feeble- 





mindedness is variously estimated at from 2 to S per thousand of the 
population, but when we consider the findings of the draft examinations 
and the experience of schools with mental tests, we are tempted to 
conclude that they far understate the truth. 

In order better to understand the problem, let us briefly define and . 
explain the terms we are using. In a class by itself is insanity, which is a [ 
legal term to define a person whose brain is diseased. Insanity may be f 
hereditary or acquired and may be either curable or incurable. A feeble-- I 
minded person, on the other hand, is one who possesses a functionally 
dwarfed brain, one that is incompletely, developed. It has been normal I 
up to a certain stage, where further development has been arrested. ! 
Feeble-mindedness is largely an innate or hereditary quality. Some de- < 
terminer of mental capacity is absent from the germ-plasm in such cases. 
Degrees of feeble-mindedness are measured in terms of mental age. Mental 
and physical age are not necessarily the same, for an individual of foii | 
five may have attained a mental growth of but ten. ‘^The degree of fi. - 
telligence which marks the line between the feeble-minded and the norni . J 
person has been defined as that degree below which the possessor camCi: 
not manage himself and his affairs with ordinary prudence.” In terms clL. 
the mental age, this point is placed at from twelve to fourteen year^l^ 
Below this point, a person is feeble-minded, and above it he is norraafil'’ 
The feeble-minded class is further divided into three groups. The idSH 
does not surpass the intelligence of a two-year-old child, is helpless, an® 
needs constant physical care. The imbecile may attain the intelligence 
seven-year-old, and can perform simple routine tasks, but only unde™ 
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direction. He also needs physical care. The moron, the real social problem, 
may attain a maximum mental age of from twelve to fourteen years, can 
take care of himself physically, and can perform so many functions that 
it is difEciilt for the average person to recognize him. 

The insane person, the idiot, and the imbecile are easily recognized. 
Their defects are sufficiently serious that we provide institutions for their 
care and they are seldom a menace to heredity, since they are usually 
incapable of marriage and procreation, 

^Tlie moron, however, can pass as normal among laymen. Like the twelve 
year old child, he can understand instructions and perform fairly intricate tasks. 
He can read and write, feed and clothe himself, can take interest and discuss 
the events that transpire about him, but no matter what his physical age and 
size, he is always a child in his power of discrimination, of self control, of 
planning, and of initiative. To leave him on his own resources out in the com- 
munity, forced to compete with his normal fellows in industry, to live up to the 
standards of morals evolved from the complexities of modern civilization, 
when he has not the inherent qualities necessary to enable him to do so, results 
in the ne'er-do-well, the unemployable, the vicious, the immoral and the criminal 
To study the available statistics on the subject is to realize the vital necessity of 
a more general recognition of the moron as a part of the feeble-minded group 
if the progress of civilization is to continue. A large portion of the defective 
delinquents are morons.^* 

Let us now turn to the findings of the draft, remembering that they 
cannot be accepted at face value, but that if we qualify them by 50 per 
cent, they are still astounding. The draft represented a perfectly fair cross- 
section of the young manhood of our nation. It included more than i per 
cent of the entire population. It drew men from every geographical section 
and from each social and economic stratum. It was what the statistician 
would call a fair sample. Dr. Goddard, in his Human Efficiency and Levels 
of Intelligence, has made one of the best studies of quality from the results 
of these tests. The following is adapted from his findings. 

Three general levels of intelligence may be recognized : superior, aver- 
age, and inferior. Those of superior intelligence (Grades A and B) are 
endowed with marked intellectuality. They have qualities of leadership 
and represent the successful college-student type. From this group came 
the major portion of the officers. Average intelligence (Grades C+, C 
and C—) presents a wide range of ability. In terms of mental age it 
extends from 11,5. to.. 16.5 .years. This carries it from slightly below the 
border line up to a fair degree of ability. Those of high average ititelli- 
gence (C+) are capable of finishing high school, with all that that indi- 
cates with regard to their general ability* Those of low average intelligence 
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(C— ) are probably incapable of getting into high school at all and are ; 

capable only of routine work. When we realize that this general ' 

age^^ group represents the mass of our population or of any population, ; 

and when we realize that it is the group which "'just gets by/h which is 
distinguished neither by marked failure nor marked success, it somewhat 
dampens our hope for the great middle class. Those of inferior intelli- 
gence (Grades D and D— ) were exactly what the word implies. Their 
mental age ranged from 11.5 years to ten and below. This means that 
they were morons, were apt to be illiterate, were incapable of finishing 
the grades in school, and were capable only of manual routine work. l 

These are not the ""scrubs” in the herd, they are below even that. | 

With the above in mind, the results of the Army tests may be vis- ; 

ualized as follows: : 

■' " " Mi 

4-5% i 

9-0 I 

16.5 

25.0 ; 

20.0 ( 

■15.0 '' j' 

10.0 ^ 

S’ = Superior. 

A — Average. . , : i 

I == Inferior. i 

From this we may gather that 13.5 per cent were of superior intel- 

ligence; 61.5 per cent, average; and 25 per cent, inferior. This is a serious 
showing, but the results have not received wide credence for the sihiple 
reason that they have been considered too astounding to be true. Be that 
as it may, they are a testimony to , the fact that our social population 
is cumbered with a vast flood of low-grade intelligence. This condition is 
complicated by the fact that the lower the grade of intelligence, the weaker „ . 
the inhibitions, the earlier the age at marriage, and the larger the number 
of children bom. A class of this sort is a special danger because there is 
always a tendency for them to out-breed the average and superior elements. = 

The criticism has often been made, and with justice, that our present ; 

mental tests do not actually isolate and measure innate ability : that they 
are vitiated by a certain amount of environmental influence which cannot 
as yet be excluded. Whether or not this is true, they do measure ability 
(either inherent or acquired) and as such and for our purposes are a : 

valuable index of quality. 

A further index to ability or quality is found in the occupations in 
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which the males of our population are engaged. It stands to reason that 
not all unskilled workmen are such because of intellectual inferiority. 
They may find themselves in that position because of adverse social con- 
ditions and inadequate social opportunity to develop. Likewise, not all 
professional men and successes in trade and industry are such because 
of exceptional ability. Accidents of environment may have made them 
what they are. Nevertheless, in a country of such general equality of 
opportunity as the United States, we may expect the type of work a 
man does to represent fairly his ability. With this in mind, compare the 
numbers of our unskilled laborers who are working by the day at routine 
manual tasks with the numbers of our professional men engaging in pro- 
fessions which require a high degree of training, skill, initiative, self- 
direction, and individual responsibility. 

Compare also the size of incomes, which, while an imperfect indi- 
cation, is suggestive; and consider the populations of our slums and 
tenements. The numbers of our population who are inadequately nour- 
ished, clothed, housed, and paid may be an inadequate index to inherent 
quality, but it is a good index to acquired or developed condition. 

Social Health and Fitness, How shall we measure our social health 
or the degree to which our citizens have been adequately prepared for 
citizenship; the degree to which they are socialized and are efficiently 
functioning parts of the social whole? Or, conversely, how many of them 
are parasites, refusing to cooperate, to earn an honest living, to abide 
by the social standards of the group and, in a word, to play the game 
according to its rules. For an answer go to our courts, prisons, reforma- 
tories, and workhouses. Go to our probation officers and to our hospitals 
filled with drug-addicts and venereally diseased. We shall be tempted 
to conclude that large numbers of our population are making a Imtd of 
liberty a land of license. It is generally agreed that “the United States 
is the most criminal country in' the world.” The City of Chicago alone has 
to its discredit each year more murders than the British Isles together. 
It has been recently estimated that the cost of crime in the United States 
runs to the amazing figure of $2,500,000 per day. This amounts to nearly 
$1,000,000,000 per year. Another estimate, considering all costs in prop- 
erty, life, and legal procedure, places it at just ten times that amount, 
“At all times about 200,000 persons in the United States are under lock 
and key. But these 200,000 represent less than one-fifth of the active 
criminal population — men, women and children who are definitely anti- 
social and certain to be charges of the state for some part of their lives.” 

^ The problem of the quality of the social population is, of course, 
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much wider than has been indicated in this brief chapter. The evidences 
or indexes are much more numerous, but this will be sufficient to call at- 
tention to the important fact that the quality of the individuals we are 
producing, either by physical heredity or by social environment, is of 
even greater importance than their iffl|nl^ei's« 
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QUE'STIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Define eugenics. Define eutheniesL 

2. Which is the more important factor in making the individual what he is, 
heredity or environment? 

3. What is the contribution made by each ? 

4. What environmental factors were responsible for your seeking a higher 
education? 

5. Did heredity play a definite part? 

6. How has immigration affected American heredity? environment? 

7. Show the fallacy of economizing on playgrounds and on street-cleaning 
in slums. 

8. If the poor are unable to appreciate and properly use modern sanitary 
apartments, what are we going to do about it ? 

9. What are the social and physical effects of under-privilege? 

10. Can Society afford the money it would require to attack adequately our 
problems of population quality? 

11. Describe a problem family you have actually known. What were the factors 
in heredity and environment which made it a problem family ? 



CHAPTER 13 

THE PROBLEM OF ENSURING QUALITY 

We have noticed the various programs for the insuring of an abound- 
ing quantity of population. Usually they have to do merely with mores 
and with the social fiame of mind. Seldom, however, have definite pro- 
gxams been successful. The Catholic church stands squarely opposed to 
any voluntary curtailment of the birth-rate and yet it is not evident that 
the fecundity of Catholics of the same economic class shows a markedly 
different trend from that of Protestants. The Italian dictator has been the 
latest to throw his hat into the ring and threaten the alternative of larger 
families or certain penalties. It is doubtful if the penalties, as such, will be 
effective. Populations are, on the other hand, remarkably sensitive, and 
react subconsciously to social and economic situations. The age at mar- 
riage, the volume of marriage, and the average number of children per 
family reflect the social and economic outlook and the standard of living 
toward which the group is striving. If the sanctions of the church were 
effective, then we might expect it to be made up of large families, but 
such does not seem to be generally the case. In the matter of reproduction 
people will not obey orders, but they do respond with alacrity to indirect 
social stimuli. Fecundity is controlled not so much through reason and 
legislation as through the emotions. There are few examples of definite 
programs directed toward limitation of the size of the population. The Spar- 
tans exposed defective children, but not to limit the size of the population ; 
certain Oriental nations practise infanticide, but not as a social policy ; 
abortion and contraception are fairly common the world over ; and xAmeri- 
cans have cut down on accretions through immigration. But, with the 
exception of our new immigration laws, which do not have to do with 
reproduction, these practices are, at the present at least, purely individual 
affairs and unconnected with any general program or practice. 

We may say, the writer thinks, that human reproductivity defies definite 
social control. We cannot order crops of babies and we cannot cancel 
them. We are dealing with one of the most complex of emotional reactions 
both on the part of the individual and on the part of society. A multitude 
of factors are in force which may operate either in one direction or in 
the other. All the statesman can do is to keep his finger on the social pulse, 
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keep sotiety' informed as to its condition^ and let natnre take its course. 
He can modify conditions here and there, but he cannot produce direct 
and sweeping changes. He can tax bachelors or he can spread propaganda 
of imminent economic prosperity— and the latter course will be far more 
effective than the former. The size of the population is the direct result 
, of. .ike. reaction of people to their social and economic mmronment. It is 
.. affected by the level and the trend of the standard of living. It is influ- 
enced by social opporturnty, intelligence, and the breadth of the social 
horizon. The best we can do, in attaining the desired optimum numbers, is 
to keep the people intelligently informed, and to take such intermediate 
steps as will indirectly produce the desired results. 

THE INSURANCE OF QUALITY 

The problem of ensuring the quality of the social population is one 
which allows more direct treatment. We cannot control the reproduction 
trends of a people, but we can direct their choice of mates and prevent 
breeding from obviously defective stocks. So far we have made frantic 
attempts to control quantity and , have done little or nothing about the 
control of quality. 

Who Arc the Inferior f Before we can tackle the problem of improv- 
ing the breed we must know who are the inferior. This is no task for 
the tyro. It* must not be left to the reformer or to the statesman. It is 
a question for the biologist and psychologist to answer, and when they 
feel reasonably sure that they know, the sociologist can begin to build 
his program. We know that we have a vast amount of inferiority, but 
we do not know how much of it is due to environment and how much to 
heredity. Hence, we do not know whether to tackle it from the stand- 
, point of euthenics or eugenics. We visit our slums and stagnant villages 
and wonder why these people are there. Have they been produced by their 
environment or have they themselves produced it? We note all too fre- 
quently a certain type of laborer at work. He, like the horse, has his 
physical strength to market. We talk with him and note the dullness of 
his face, his lack of any specific training, and the emptiness of his mind. 
And why? Is he inherently inferior or has he suffered from the effects 
of an under-privileged environment? We visit our schools and note that 
the children have been sorted out according to their mental ability and 
assigned to special classes. One class is for the slow ones, and special 
teachers are provided who excel in their ability to deal with them. Another 
class is for the exceptionally bright students, who have been thus placed 
by themselves in order that they may advance as rapidly as their superior 
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ability permits. But why the difference? Why has one group a higher 
intelligence quotient (/. Q.) than the other? Is it innate or is it 
because the inferior students came from inferior environments? We may 
go to our prisons, workhouses, reformatories, hospitals, asylums, schools 
for the feeble-minded, and other institutions for the socially or physically 
defective and here we certainly may find a congestion of the inferior. 
Go to the judge, to the juvenile court, to the charity organization society 
and the social worker, and we shall find those who are still a part of the 
body politic. Go where we will, we find the inferior. They are the physi- 
cally, mentally, and socially defective, and hence the physically, mentally, 
and socially handicapped. They are the vicious and the irresponsible; the 
antisocial, unsocial, inefficient, and ineffective; those who ''just get by,*' 
who just make a go of life, and those for whom society has to (or should) 
assume responsibility. Here they are, the inferior. There are two possible 
root causes of their inferiority, heredity and environment, and two pos- 
sible points of approach to the solution of the problem, eugenics and 
euthenics. The sociologist is not interested in which it is as a problem 
in science. He merely wants to know which in order that he may direct 
the attack. * 

Who are the unfit? They are the ones who have been so handicapped 
by either heredity or environment that they are not normally efficient 
members of society. They are the ones who are unable to stand the strain 
of normal competition, social and economic, with their fellows. They are 
our failures and they are not all of them in prisons, hospitals, asylmns, 
poorhouses, and other public and charitable institutions. The vast ma- 
jority of them are societys marginal hangers-on. We tolerate them, allow 
them to do our dirty work, scorn them, pity them somethnes, but in the 
medn take them far granted, and allow them to go their way, marry, spawn, 
and perpetuate their kind. 

The Euthenic Program, If we are not making the best of the heredity 
which we have, what can we do to improve the environment and at least 
bring every individual and class up to the limit of its potential ability? 

In the first place, we may take for granted that in a country as pros- 
perous as our own, and one in which great fortunes are so numerous, 
■P there is no posable excuse for any normally efficient man to earn less 
; than a normal subsistence wage. If his work is worth an}d:hing at all to 
society, it is worth enough to make it possible for him to maintain himself 
and his family at the minimum standard of efficiency and decency at 
: : least. We know what kinds of food, and how much, he and his family 
should have, what housing conditions, what clot lung, and what insurance 
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and incidentals. It is easy to estimate the minimum for social and physical 
efficiency. Now when so many are maintaining standards far in excess of 
this level and even to the point where their consumption habits are detri- 
mental to their physical and social health, why should there be any excuse 
for poverty except among the physically unfit? This, of course, is pri- 
marily a problem of the distribution of social wealth, but it results in 
the serious handicapping of many otherwise normally endowed families 
and individuals. 

Second, if there be those, and of many of them, who , 

are so handicapped or inefficient that their labor is not worth a day^s full 

pay, then they should be the wards of the state. At present we provide 

asylums, hospitals, poorhouses, and prisons for the hopelessly 
defective and dependent This is as it should be. Society should not toler- 
ate idleness or too low pay for the normally efficient, and it should assume 
the burden of responsibility for the demonstrably unfit, which it has 
either allowed to be born such or has produced in the unfavorable en- 
vironments which it maintains. We have too large a volume of unskilled 
labor which is unskilled simply because of the lack of training. We have 
many others who can do unskilled manual labor but can never be normally 
efficient workers because of some inherent deficiency. These prey upon 
society, keep our slums going, and furnish an undue proportion of the 
next generation. It would be cheaper in the long run for society to assume 
the burden of responsibility for these. Society should not, of course, 
keep them in idleness, but should assure them a decent minimum standard 
of living in return for wdiatever work they are able to do. It will be 
possible for society to limit the reproduction of the classes thus segregated. 

Third, continue the present program. Slums pay dividends only to the 
owners of tenements and cost society huge sums. Playgrounds, recreation 
centers, and directors cost money, but they cost far less than alley gangs 
and their product. Clean streets, sanitary precautions, breathing-spaces, 
fresh air, and sunlight are more necessary for the poor who have not the 
means to live in restricted areas than for the rich. ..Education should be 
for life and should be adapted to the needs of the individual and his 
‘ probable future, Latin grammar is fine for the boy who has prospects of 
entering Harvard, but of little use to the boy who can look forward only 
to learning a trade and becoming an efficient, skilled workman. We should 
not tolerate a condition which allows any normal boy to leave our school 
system till he is definitely fitted to earn a living. Girls may be prepared to 
earn their living too, but it is even more important that they be taught 
to be home-makers. If the native ability of an individual be so low that 
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he cannot profit by such an educational opportunity, he should undoubt- 
edly become a ward of the state. 

It will be objected that it is useless to provide conveniences and com- 
forts for many of the poor since they do not want them and do not know 
how to use them. They clutter up the fire-escapes of their tenements in 
spite of the fact that their own safety demands access to them. We are 
told of cases where porcelain bathtubs have been used for the storage 
of fuel. The conclusion is that it is useless to try to improve their 
condition, that we might as well leave them as they are in their dark, 
crowded, and unsanitary quarters. We may answer that so long as we 
do leave them there they will never learn the better way, since people 
who have spent the major portion of a lifetime in such quarters and un- 
der such conditions have become inured to the handicaps of their en- 
vironment and will not easily change. But their children need not continue 
the life. They can be reached and changed. Through the children the lives 
of the parents can also be modified. We shall never attain the good in 
either city or country by adopting the laissez-faire policy. 

. The euthenic program has for its object the provision of such an 
environment that each individual will have the opportunity of develop- 
ing up to the limit of his latent powers. To do anything else is social 
waste and economic folly. In our manufacturing plants we see to it that 
the strength and power of a machine is fitted to the task which we wish it 
to perform, that horse-power is not lost, that raw materials are efficiently 
consumed, and that nothing is wasted. In the production, training, and 
socialization of human beings we do nothing of the sort. We are content 
to allow them to be born, to grow up with the minimum of attention and 
economic expenditure, and then we thank God for the product and make 
the best of it. There is no question that one of the greatest economies the 
nation could practise at the present time is that of curtailing tlie produc- 
tion of both the unfit and the misfit. This can in large part be accom- 
plished by providing an environment which will make humanity safe for 
society. 

The Eugenic Program. The logic of the euthenic program is self-evi- 
dent. That of the eugenic program is still under fire. While the majority 
of our biologists are convinced of the existence of hereditary inequalities 
and of the hereditary character of many types of inferiority, there are 
those who refuse to recognize anything but the environmental factor in 
the production of differences between individuals. The latest theory from 
Europe is that latent genius is present in every man, and that it merely 
remains for society to discover and develop the latent power. Certain it is 
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that much potential genius is not only allowed to lie fallow and unde- 
veloped, but to be smothered out as well If this be true, well and good. 
Our duty is to press the euthenic program to its logical conclusion. But 
whether it be true or not, the purpose of the euthenic program is to make 
the best of the material in hand. If it be false, then we may use the 
eugenic program for the purpose of improving the material itself. The 
sociologist is inclined to the belief that the biologist knows what he is 
talking about and is disposed to canvass the field and see what can be 
done about the improvement of the human breed. But, we are reminded, 
human beings cannot be bred like cattle. We are human beings, God's 
handiwork, the climax of creation. You cannot breed human beings for 
intelligence and physical superiority as you can breed Jersey cows for 
milk or Leghorn hens for eggs. This is true. The home cannot be super- 
vised as the barnyard is. Further, society does not want the standardiza- 
tion for which the plant-breeders and animal-breeders strive. It might 
be possible to breed human beings for specific physical and mental quali- 
ties, but a standardized race would hold out a most uninteresting prospect. 

In the eugenic program we are interested for the present only in the 
process of breeding out the unfit — of getting rid of the scrubs in the human 
stock. If we can do this in the course of a century, we shall have done well. 
This one problem is sufficient to command all of our attention and in- 
genuity. We do not know definitely as yet who the inherently unfit are, 
but as they are designated to us by the expert, there are certain things 
which may be done. 

Tim DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLIGENCE AND SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 

The, first step in the development of intelligence and social conscience 
has nothing to do with sanction and legal enactment ; it is what 
Ross so aptly calls ^Tailing in love intelligently." Romantic love, 
better known as '‘p^PPy love," is thought of as the flower of our civiliza- 
tion. We stand aghast at the very idea that Oriental parents choose mates 
for their sons and daughters, but we could do very well in the Occident 
with a larger measure of more mature parental control in this all-im- 
portant matter. Of course this implies that the parents will also be intelli- 
gently motivated and make their choice on the basis of physical, mental, 
and social quality rather than on that of social prestige and money. So 
long as we bless marriages and approve unions on the ground that two 
immature persons of opposite sex are in a condition of emotional in- 
stability and are ntadly in Icn/e (with each other or mth love), marriage 
will continue to be a gamble. At present the purpose of marriage seems 
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to be the honeymoon. Young people are left to discover later that it im- 
plies a home, a family, and a lifetime of fairly unromantic living to- 
gether. It is a sharing of sorrows as well as of joys; of responsibilities 
as well as of privileges. Its real importance lies not so much in the 
comfort and happiness of the contracting parties as in their success in 
rearing and training the children of the next generation ; those who are to 
take their places, pass on their heredity, perpetuate their minds, and bring 
into the world the following generation. It is scarcely decent for young 
people to recognize frankly the fact that parenthood is in store for them. 
It is a dead secret, and even their parents must broach the subject to 
them but indirectly and under a veil. 

Of course it will be impossible ever to completely rationalize mar- 
riage. '"Marriage must be mainly a matter of the emotions; but it is 
important that the emotions be exerted in the right direction. The eugen- 
ist seeks to remove the obstacles that are now driving the emotions in 
wrong channels. If the emotions can only be headed in the right direc- 
tion, then the more emotions the better, for they are the source of energy 
which is responsible for almost everything that is done in the world.'* 
It is not necessary to allow the emotions to run wild even in the matter 
of mating and marriage. There is no more reason why the choice of a 
husband or a wife should not lend itself to as careful and intelligent 
consideration as the selection of a profession. What we need is informa- 
tion and intelligence. We need to learn to face this problem as we do 
others. The knowledge which is already in existence must be made current. 

Thus our first problem is that of intelligently motivating marriage and 
mating. This must be accomplished in the main through popular educa- 
tion, though we may turn to legislation for the prevention of certain un- 
questionably undesirable types of union. There are many agencies which 
may be used for the purpose of creating popular sentiment on the sub- 
ject: preaching, teaching, writing, lecturing; drama, art, literature. The 
trouble is that so few of our writers, teachers, and preachers are them- 
selves sufficiently well informed on the subject. The process is slow, 
but public sentiment is already changing. 

Ross sums up the fruits of this social intelligence on the individual 
and the family somewhat as follows: There will be greater attention to 
family history and the better keeping of family records when the con- 
tracting parties, represented by contracting families, realize that it is a 
new line of heredity which is being sanctioned rather than a mere honey- 
moon. There will be, and should be, a tendency to cooperate with the 
Eugenics Record Office in its effort to lay the foundations for a sound 
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knowledge of American heredity. There will be more inquiry by parents 
into the state of health and family history of wooers and less concern over 
financial prospects. The romantic ideal of marriage will be modified by 
bringing into consideration by both parties the question of the heredity 
of their prospective children. A new social conscience will be developed 
with regard to the knowledge of the possession of probable hereditary 
defects. The conscious possessor of such defective germ-plasm will be as 
severely censured by public opinion as the transmitter of a vile disease 
who nevertheless marries and subjects his innocent mate to contamina- 
tion. Normal people possessing such defects will refrain from marriage; 
or, frankly facing the issue, the contracting parties will agree to refrain 
from having children. Near kin, knowing the situation, will feel under the 
obligation of giving evidence. 

It is most important to note that obvious defects present in the 
somatoplasm will take care of themselves. A person whose handicap lies 
on the surface and exposed to view runs less chance of winning a mate 
than a person of normal structure. The hereditary defect, however, is often 
masked. A seemingly normal person may be the carrier of defects wliich 
will crop up only in a future generation. For this reason it is imperative 
that the new social conscience be encouraged and developed. 

But will not this attempt to rationalize marriage strike the death-blow 
to our cherished institution, the home? Is not the home, as at present 
based on romantic love, the outstanding feature of Western civilization? 
The answer is that the foundations of the home seem to be less secure 
in Western than in Eastern civilization at the present moment Our 
divorce record in America, where individual choice is allowed the greatest 
scope and where romantic love has the greatest freedom, beats the world. 
Our home has become a filling station and parking place. It no longer 
plays the role it once did or which it at present plays in the Eastern 
world. Furthermore, from personal observation and intimate knowledge, 
the writer does not find that freedom of individual choice and unlimited 
romantic love result in happier families in the West than a very differ- 
ent system does in the East. In one case, one falls in love before marriage, 
and in the other case, after marriage — and the latter system actually 
works! The writer is convinced that we have gone to an extreme from 
which there must be a retreat. Undoubtedly the Orient, representing the 
opposite extreme, will also have to modify her course. There can be as 
little advantage in too little premarital acquaintance and familiarity as in 
too much; in having all the ‘"say” as in having no ‘*say'* at all. A Chinese 
told the writer one day that he was about to be married. He was forty 
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years old and this would be his fourth wife. The writer was so unfortu- 
nate as to treat the matter lightly, asking him where he had met her, if 
she was young and handsome, and the like. Though he was the writers 
servant, he drew himself up in all his Oriental dignity and informed me 
that he was "hiot that sort of a man,'’ that he had '‘never seen her." Still, 
they are very happy together and as much in love as any Occidental 
might wish or expect a man and his fourth wife to be. Every culture group 
defends its own institutions and fails to see how any other modus 
operandi can work. The family is an old institution and has been vari- 
ously controlled and ‘Operated. There is no reason why our own method 
of mating should not undergo modification in favor of a bit less fer- 
vent emotional heat and a bit more cool-headed sanity. 

The Development of a Program by the State, The Trouble we now 
face is that the above program is ineffective in cases of antisocial in- 
dividuals and individuals who are so defective as to be incapable of appre- 
ciating their social responsibility in this delicate matter. Morons are not 
sensitive to social sanctions and are inherently lacking in the possession of 
normal inhibitions. Their sex urge is feebly controlled. Society will have 
to be safeguarded against individuals such as these and normal individ- 
uals deserve such assistance as the state can give. 

First, let the state study the quality of its members with as much 
care as it does that of horses on farms, and devote as much attention 
to this study as to the study of commerce and industry. The census opera- 
tions of the government bid fair to increase in the future rather than to 
decrease. This is a matter in which the state should be vitally inter- 
ested. At present it records births and deaths, enumerates and classifies 
the population, notes occupation and physical condition, but stops short 
of those analyses and that information which are of vital importance to 
any eugenic, or even euthenic, program. At present we have a privately 
endowed Eugenics Record Office and laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor 
on Long Island, It is attempting as best it can and quite without official 
backing to collect family histories and other eugenic records. This should, 
and in time will, be a function of the state, one of its most important 
functions. Perhaps then we shall know as much about our human stocks 
and their pedigrees and transmissible traits as we now do about our cattle 
and sheep. 

.Second, let. us have a thorough and efficient physical and mental ex- 
^inatipn of every cjxild. This can best be done in connection with the 
school, through which every child is expected to pass. Through such in- 
spection, remediable deficiencies can be discovered and dealt with. Through 
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it inliereiit deficiencies will be spotted. Such inspection should be official in 
nature and applicable to all, irrespective of social position or rank, and 
careful records should be kept. 

Third, all persons of definite hereditary taint, whether it be feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, or physical deformity, should be registered. License 
to wed may quite properly be withheld from certain classes of inherent 
defectives such, for instance, as morons. 

Fourth, let us have adequate provision for the care and supervision of 
the defective. This would include special classes for defectives within 
the school system so that they may develop to their greatest efficiency. 
It would involve the custodial care of many more than are now the wards 
of the state, together with the building and manning of many additional 
institutions for their care, and, where necessary, their segregation. It 
might well include the establishment of industrial or agricultural colonies 
where many of the less seriously handicapped might live a life as close as 
possible to the normal and partially support themselves. 

Fifth, let us have sterilization in exceptional and uxidisputed cases for 
the present, and let it be more widely practised when we know more 
about heredity. At present a number of states have sterilization laws aimed 
at the insane and the feeble-minded. In the past these laws have not only 
been remarkably inoperative, but have been aimed in the main at in- 
sanity, which is of minor importance in comparison with the feeble-mind- 
edness which has been allowed to breed on unheeded. A beginning has been 
made, however, and California stands at the head of the list with a record 
of more than 4,000 sterilizations of feeble-minded individuals to date. 

It should be added that modern scientific sterilization requires but 
a very minor operation in the case of the male. For the female it is more 
difficult, but not serious. It does not incapacitate either for physical or 
mental efficiency. Marriage is possible and the normal marriage relation, 
but such unions are sterile. In many cases it would be cruel and inhuman 
to doom mental twelve-year-old adults to sex segregation in institutions 
or on farms where they would spend the reproductive years of their lives 
in isolation from the opposite sex. Provided they are sterilized, society can 
allow them to mate and live as family pairs without danger of their per- 
petuating their defect. 

But such a program would cost money! Yes, it might easily cost a 
billion, but what of the saving? Society spends that much every year in 
charity for its dnelfectives ; in operating the courts, the major portion 
of the work of which is caused by them; and in the losses to society 
through their economic inefficiency. We would not tolerate an out-of-date 
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machine in a factory if its upkeep cost more than its product was worth. 
That sort of waste we can understand. The perpetuation and even en- 
couragement of inefficient human machines is a very similar matter, but 
more difficult to grasp. 

It will be noticed that the above program makes no attempt to breed 
for a specific type, it does not invade the sanctity of the home, it does 
not attempt to dictate the selection of mates. It merely attempts the isola- 
tion of the inherently unfit. It is a process of breeding the unfit out 
of society rather than that of selecting certain desirable traits and breed- 
ing only from them. If we do this in the next century, we shall have ac- 
complished more than is at present in sight. The problem of breeding o%it 
is ours; that of breeding up may well be left to another generation. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Would it be either possible or desirable to breed a standardized human type ? 

2. Are laws effective in controlling fecundity? 

3. Is the possession of wealth any indication of superiority? 

4. Is the successful self-made man necessarily superior ? 

5. How will you measure superiority and where will you find it? 

6. Who are the inferior and where may one find them ? 

7. Can all inferiority be overcome or cured through the improvement of the 
environment 5 

8. What are the main elements of the euthenic program, and just how much 
may we expect from it? 

9. What is the eugenic program, and how much can it accomplish? 

10. Which is the better method of dealing with serious hereditary defect, 
segregation or steriIi:^^tjon ? 

11. Advance a program of the things which can be done at once toward the 
insurance of population quality. 

12. Suggest a program which we will then be in a position to follow a gen- 
eration hence. 


CHAPTER 14 

THE PROBLEM OF RACE RELATIONS 

Generally problems of race relations have been referred to as “the race 
problem/' and too often the inference has been that the trouble is con- 
fined to certain problematic races, while “WE/' the white race — or to be 
more exact, the Nordics — ^are the ones annoyed and bothered. Looking at 
the subject thus we have befogged the real issues — ^and worse, we have 
vexed and offended “the other fellow" to the point where relations with 
him have become more problematic instead of improving. There are, to 
be sure, “race" {i.e,, human race) problems — problems of overpopula- 
tion, problems of degeneracy, problems of depletion by military selection 
— such as are so forcefully presented in Professor Edward M. East's 
monumental book, Mankind at the Crossroads;^ but such studies are sel- 
dom referred to as “the race problem." 

There are scores of problems which involve race relations — standard 
of living, community building, education, politics, industry, public recrea- 
tion, travel conveniences, and citizenship, business — and to lump all of 
them together and to speak of them collectively as “the race problem" is 
merely to create an emotional attitude towards race relations, instead of 
challenging the use of careful research, thoughtful study, and sound judg- 
ment — all of which are essential to progress in human relations in any 
and every field. So long as questions of race relations rest upon an emo- 
tional basis there is no answer to them, other than what has been too 
generally characteristic — mob violence and war. 

THE BASIS OF RACE FRICTION 

History is, to a large extent, made up of race conflict, of race con- 
quests, and race subjugations; and few chapters of the world's history 
are more illumined with the fires of race prejudice than are those which 
recount the making of these United States. What is the explanation? 

A race tends to spread and migrate. Either drifting or driven in the 
direction of escape from hunger, adverse climatic conditions, disease, per- 
secution, or servitude ; or in pursuit of adventure, fortune, greater free- 
dom for self-expression, political, or religious gains. Whenever migration 
^New York, 1923. 
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takes place great changes, social, political, and economic, result. Whether 
voluntary, or forced (as was the case of the American negro), migration 
invariably gives rise to complicating and dfficitlt problems of human 
relations. 

When members of one race migrate into the midst of another race 
recognised as different in cultwral h(ickground wA physical' characteristics ^ 
there results a complication of human relations which soon begins to ex- 
press itself in one way or another. If the number of the migrants is 
relatively small, they may be accepted with curiosity and more or less 
indifference; but as their numbers increase, this attitude of indifference 
gives way to a growing race prejudice; and this race prejudice persists 
just as long as either the cultural or the physical differences remain 
recognized by either of the races.® 

With the increased number of '^strange’' people struggling for a liv- 
ing, for power, for position, and for prestige, there develops in the native 
population a feeling that the culture and prestige of its owm people— 
their '‘position,’’ their "dominance” — ^is being threatened by the "trespass- 
ing” race. Hence, in all the social institutions and in those aspects of social 
life where social prestige is expressed and recognised, the color line^^ 
becomes definitely draztm. The one race comes to regard the other race as 
being inferior, or undesirable, and possibly both. The race claiming supe- 
riority resents any effort on the part of the other race to assert social 
equality or to compete with the members of the “dominant” race for 
social position and prestige. Fuithermore, the “dominant” race, while 
assigning lower social status to the “inferior” race, finds it easy to justify 
exploitations, and to erect a double standard of justice— one standard 
for the control of the relations between its own members, and another 
standard to regulate the relations which its members may have with the 
“inferior” race. 

Whenever the “inferior” race refuses to accept the rating of inferiority, 
and demands recognition as a social equal, and a right to share the pres- 
tige of the “superior” race, then it is that trouble begins. The “superior” 
race insists that the “inferior” race “must keep its place,” and it is sel- 
dom satisfied with lawful, orderly measures in enforcing its demands on 

“Dowd, Jerome, The Negro in American Life, New York, 1926, p. 359. 

“Professor Dowd, op, cit, p. 424, defines culture roughly as follows: “(a) The 
energy or urge to create, and (b) the expansion of sympathy through the develop- 
ment of common interests, group sentiments, and organization, and 'the acquisition 
of habits, technique, patterns, or what the anthropologists call trait-complexes. 
Primarily, culture is a subjective phenomenon; secondarily, it is objective, and 
recognizable by tools, machinery, buildings, and all material products and con- 
trivances.^’ 
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the ^■inferiors.” Such measures are too slow of action, too impersonal, too 
deliberate, to satisfy the emotions of jealousy, fear, and Eatred, that boil 
over when the prestige of the race is at .stake. Lynch law. is substituted 
for orderly justice, and the mob metes out its quick, violent, terrorizing 
vengeance as a warning to the other members of the /"inferiori' race, 
that they must either “keep their place’’ or perish.^ 

A PRESENT-DAY WORLD-PROBLEM 

History is full of records of bloody wars and race conflicts which 
demonstrate the principles wliich we have just outlined. But no period in 
history was more vexed with conflict which at the bottom is essentially 
race war, than is the present. 

Wherever a nation is composed of dissimilar races, the embers of 
race prejudice are easily fanned into fierce flames. A few years ago we 
were repeatedly “shocked” at the awful persecutions and massacres of the 
Jews in Russia and Poland. There, as elsewhere, the Jews are thrifty, ag- 
gressive, and aspiring. Soon their accumulations of wealth gave them a 
strangle-hold on commerce and power to command recognition and posi- 
tion. Then, in the minds of the Poles and Russians comes the exagger- 
ated picture of Jewish dominance, and they imagine they foresee the pride 
of Russia and Poland “dragging in the dust” Immediately race prejudice 
flares up and terrorizing “pogroms” are launched against the Jews, Gov- 
emments officially express their disapproval of such mob violence and 
yet officials have not hesitated to join in and even lead such mobs. 

The opposition to the British in India is largely the fruit of race 
arrogance. The Englishman demands that he be recognized as superior to 
the Indians, and governs them accordingly. In increasing numbers the 
Indians are challenging this position and their leaders are beginning to 
demand that, in India especially, the prestige of the natives he recognized 
and respected.® 

The Orient has presented an interesting assortment of problems in 
race relations. In Japan Americans and Europeans dare not assume the 
air of “Nordic superiority.” The Japanese insist on being considered the 
equals of the best the world over. In Japan the Japanese prestige is domi- 
nant and foreigners must respect and obey their customs, laws, and au- 
thority. Even in world politics, and especially in the disarmament con- 
ferences and the League of Nations, the voice of Japan is heard and 
respected. 

* Cutler, J. E., Lynch Law, New York, 1905. 

®Case, Clarence M., Non^Violenf Coercion, Ch. XIX, New York, 1923, 
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China is a divided nation and too weak in capital to pro- 

tect her ancient pride and demand recognition as an equal Hence, America 
and European countries, taking advantage of her weak political and 
economic situation, have imposed upon China their "'superiority com- 
plex, and thereby justified economic exploitation of China and her re- 
sources, They set up their own government, side by side with the Chi- 
nese government, insisting that the foreigners be subject to their own 
law and not the law of China. It is easy to see how gross exploitation of 
every sort would thrive under such circumstances. 

THE PROBLEM OF RACE RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

We have noted that the basis for race friction lies in the recognized 
differences of cultural background and in physical diflferences. Are these 
factors merely artificial and capable of being eliminated, or are they of 
such a permanent nature that the solution to the problem of race relations 
involves the hopeless task of altering human nature ? 

Not a few scientists, chiefly biologists,® and a considerable number 
of American writers take the view that the races are not equally en- 
dowed, and that the white man inherits a greater capacity for brain de- 
velopment than does the negro.^ If this were true, the problem of race 
relations in this country would resolve itself into that of devising ways 
and means for obtaining a change in the Constitution of the United 
States to permit the establishment of a white man's protectorate over 
the colored population! 

However, most of the anthropologists and students of ethnology are 
agreed that racial differences cannot be interpreted as implying that some 
races are superior to others in intellectual capacity, enterprise, morality, 
and physique. “The answer to such criticism,” says Kroeber, “is first 
of all that racial inferiority and superiority are by no means self-evident 
truths. Secondly, the belief in race inequalities. is founded in emotion and 
action and then justified by reasoning. That is, the belief is rationalized, 
not primarily inferred by pure reason. It may be true, but it is not proven 
true,” ® Great efforts have been put forth by anthropologists and ethnolo- 
gists to find proof which would justify the belief in the superiority of the 

* See Dowd, op, cit., Ch. 48, for a carefully compiled list of the scientists and 
writers holding that the differences are biological, hence incapable of being changed, 
or smoothed out. 

^ Smith, William B., The Color Line, Tulane University, 1905. Stoddard, 
Lothrop, The Rising Tide of Color, New York, 1920. 

® Kroeber, A. L, Anthropology, Harcourt, Brace 8 l Co., New York, 1923, Ch. IV, 
P* 59 ^ 
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Caucasian race; but they are frank to admit that they have not as yet 
come across any real proof. 

The acceptance of the belief in the inferiority of the negro to the white 
must then be due to other than scientific proof. It is interesting to note 
that in most fields of thought, observed simUarities form the basis of our 
beliefs; but in matters of race relations the exact reverse is true — ^in- 
stead of basing belief on similarities, we have emphasized the social and 
individual differentiations. Perhaps there is no other aspect of the prob- 
lem of race relations that needs more consideration than that of collecting 
and presenting accurate information regarding the negro and his rela- 
tions to the white race — his economic, his cultural, and his social progress 
and achievements. In our discussions of race relations we too often leave 
these matters out of consideration altogether, and emphasize the '"crimi- 
nality of the negro,” '"immorality of the negro,” and the "'illiteracy of the 
negro.” If we were to use the same process of reasoning in forming our 
estimates of Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, and other American cities, it 
would not be difficult to believe that the whole of the human race has 
fallen into an extremely low state, and that civilization is doomed! But, 
to present the facts in regard to the race relations has not been the popular 
approach; emotional acceptance of rumor and half-truths crowd back 
the sober consideration of facts which would further inter-racial harmony. 
For example, if the same attention were given to the attacks of white men 
on colored women as is given to attacks of negro men on white women, 
it is indeed doubtful whether much more would be said about the supe- 
riority of the whites in regard to morals! The presence of from three 
to five million mulattoes in the negro population speaks for itself, and is 
a clear indication that the problem of race relations is not entirely a one- 
sided affair. 

Then, too, if the problem of race relations rested upon permanent 
innate antipathies, it would be a universal phenomenon wherever diver- 
gent races associated together. But this is not the case. James Bryce, in 
describing the peoples of South American countries, observes "Race repug- 
nance is no such constant and permanent factor in human affairs as mem- 
bers of the Teutonic peoples are apt to assume. Instead of being, as we 
Teutons suppose, the rule in the matter, we are the exception , . . and 
since the phenomenon is not of the essence of human nature, it may not 
always be as strong among the Teutonic peoples as it is today.” ® Thus 
in Brazil, where the negroes are more numerous than in any other South 
American country, there is no color line-^^not even against intermarriage. 

® Bryce, James, Smfh America, New Yoik, 1912, p. 480. 
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Consequently, if the physical differences form no permanent barrier to 
race harmony; if the question of superiority and inferiority has no basis 
in fact, then we must examine the cultural backgrounds in order to find the 
real basis for the problem of race relation in the United States. We have 
already noted that differences in cultural background constitute our major 
problem of the '"melting-pot’' in America.^^ But it is perhaps easier to fuse 
the many nationalistic cultures of our foreign-born population than it is 
to recognize and harmonize the two race cultures which are of our own 
making — Le., the American culture of the whites and the culture of the 
American negro. Undoubtedly the difference in these two American-made 
cultures constitutes the most persistent and real basis for our problem of 
race relations. It is, in short, our home-made cultural difference, more 
than difference in the physical make-up of the American and the African, 
that creates the problem. This does not imply that the solution to the 
problem of race relations is thereby easy. Artificial though they 
are, cultural elements, like tempered steel, will resist much wear and 
hammering, and bend only to fly back again when the pressure is released. 

SLAVE CULTURE 

From the time "Angele," first negro slave, was landed on the Virginia 
coast, 1619, to the close of the Civil War, we, the people of the United 
States, were engaged in the developing of two very different types of cul- 
ture — one for the white man and the other for the negro. Slavery existed 
in the West Indies for more than a century before it was introduced into 
the United States, and many of the slaves came to the United States from 
the West Indies, though many more were brought directly from Africa 
by Dutch, English, French, and Spanish ships, and later by the colonists 
themselves. Slavery existed in all the colonies. 'Tn Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, Negro servants were as common as in Charleston. 
Among the aristocratic people of Boston, the slaveholding families in- 
cluded such names as Hopkins, Williams, Stiles, Edwards, Winthrop, 
Mather, and even Faneuil. In New York, the slaveholding families in- 
cluded the Murrays, the Chamberses, the Roosevelts, the Bayards, the 
Duanes, the Courtlandts, the Livingstons, the Nichollses, the Jays, and 
others whose names are still perpetuated in the designation of the streets 
of that great city.”^^ 

"Tn all the colonies, special laws, known as Black Codes, were made 
for the regulation of slave labor, and while these laws differed some- 
what, the actual treatment of the slaves was everywhere substantially the 
Chapter III. “Dowd, op, cit,, p. 10. p, ii. 
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same. Generally the slaveholders in all the colonies were the most enter- 
prising clasS: of people, and as^- a rule- treated their slaves humanely; but 
there were many slaveholders of a low. order of intelligence, and of irri- 
table and vicious tempers who treated their slaves with great brutality. In 
proportion to the Negro population, there were about as many burnings' 
of Negroes, and other barbaric ill-usages of them,, in Massachusetts, New 
York, and 'New Jersey, as in Virginia, South Carolina, or Georgia/' 

'But the trend of the economic development ' in the colonies and the 
climatic conditions finally led to the concentration of the bulk of the slave 
population in the Southern states. After the major work of clearing the 
forests had been completed, and the population turned to more intensive 
agriculture and the development of industries, slavery became unprofit- 
able in the North and only a few of the more well-to-do families could 
afford to maintain them as servants. Traffic in slaves finally disappeared 
from the Northern states, and ‘‘by the time of the adoption of our Con- 
stitution, it had been legally terminated in all the Northern states except 
Delamre." Thus for almost a century, prior to the Civil War, slavery 
had been concentrated in the Southern states, where extensive agriculture 
and single crops were the rule, and where the climate made it less expen- 
sive to house and care for the slaves. Because the negro was unprofitable 
and required more care in the North, many of the Northern communities 
prohibited even free negroes remaining in them, and enforced the rule, 
“NO NEGRO DARE 'STAY IN THIS- TOWN OVER NIGHT.” Had 
the negro remained an economic asset to the North, as he did in the South, 
it is doubtful if the Proclamation of Emancipation would have come as 
early as it did ! 

Consequently, we must regard the institution of slavery in this 
country as definitely a responsibility belonging to the North as well as to 
the South; and the sentiments which later arose against slavery sprang 
more from the pocketbook than from the heart. Both sections of the 
country have had a hand in the building up of the two incompatible cul- 
tures — the slave culture for the negro ; and the free culture for the whites. 
Curiously enough, however, the attitude taken by the two sections towards 
the problem of race relations is vastly different: the South, as we shall 
see, has a dread and fear of the negro action in mass, though it appreciates 
and often feels real affection for the individual negro ; the North, on the 
other hand, professes an attitude of equality for the negro in mass, yet 
views with suspicion and hatred the individual negro. These attitudes both 
arise out of the conflict of the free culture with the slave culture, but 

*^Dowd, op, cit, p. 12. p. 12 . 
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their difference comes from the difference of association which the two 
sections have had with the negro population. 

Whatever the original culture of the African in his native land may 
have been, it was very largely supplanted by the culture which developed 
under slavery.^® Allowing for the difference in temperament, it is quite 
possible to find in the slave culture ample explanation for most of the 
*'negro characteristics” which hamper his progress, and which are often 
ascribed to his original inferior nature. 

A brief examination of the slave culture and the social system which 
fostered it, will help to make more clear the bearing which it has on the 
present-day problem of race relations. In the first place, we must remem- 
ber that the negroes were brought to America and marketed in much the 
same manner as mules were marketed, and much the same policies gov- 
erned their treatment as governed the treatment given to livestock by plan- 
tation owners and livestock breeders, tience the whites came to regard 
the negroes in the category of ‘'black beas^ts,” treating them kindly so long 
as they were obedient, faithful, and productive ; using the lash when they 
were sullen, disobedient, treacherous, and unproductive. 

They were given no more share in the white man^s culture than was 
given to the mules and oxen. Because they were ignorant, and had no 
knowledge of the technique of agriculture, they were worked largely in 
gangs in the fields, and only the more favored and more apt were trained 
for servants about the house of the owner. They were not schooled in 
farm management. They were not even concerned with managing their 
own households; everything was provided for them; all thinking was 
done for them. They did what they were told to do — no more — and in 
the absence of the lash or threats of the lash, there was no hurry about 
doing that Like the mule and the ox, they had no cares beyond those of 
the labor enforced upon them. There was no future, or “rainy day,” no 
social position, no expanding standard of living — ^nothing of the sort 
to stimulate the initiative or arouse the ambition to self -development 
and personal attainment. Generally, therefore, the negroes on the planta- 
tions were of a care-free, happy-go-lucky, jovial, playful, child-like nature. 
Their owners did all the worrying, planning, providing, managing, and 
directing. Like children who are ever in fear of a flogging, the negro 
quickly learned that a lie would sometimes “save his skin,” and little 
wonder that he became quite an adept at “spinning appropriate yarns” 

, — ^it was nothing more than an indication of his ability to adapt himself 

, ■ ^See Dowd, Jerome, The Negro Races, Vol. II, for an interesting description of 
the original culture of the negro races. 
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to the requirements of survival ! Then, too, the negro is no less endowed 
with an impelling curiosity than is the white man. It did not take him 
long to note that his owner was enjoying good things to eat, wearing a 
watch, drinking mint juleps, and smoking cigars or a pipe. He possessed 
much the same urge that we may every day notice in normal children 
— ^to sample or examine the things which grown-ups seem to enjoy. 
Consequently the negro slave found it convenient to develop a habit of 
''sneaking things’’ or ^'toting.” Now, this is a cultural trait not at all for- 
eign to the white race, especially when compelled to live under conditions 
of restraint and oppression. For example the Armenians have these cul- 
tural twists of lying, stealing, and cheating, without any compunction 
whatever, because for so many generations they have lived in a ''buffer 
state” and under a political regime where such practices seem almost a 
requisite for survival. 

Now, when suddenly the negro awakened to find he was a free man, he 
looked upon his cultural background much the same as the whites looked 
upon theirs. He was not conscious of the severe handicaps of three cen- 
turies of habits formed under slavery. To a large extent he continued to 
live as he had always lived — any other way was foreign to him. Nor could 
he be expected to change rapidly. The whites looked upon these cultural 
twists with much misgiving and even alarm, whereas they had not thought 
of them as being much out of place in a slave. Many writers, like Dr. 
W. D. Weatherford, have attempted, in a more or less sympathetic way, 
to explain that such characteristics belong to the nature of the negro — 
an index of his inferiority to the white,^® But it is hardly necessary to 
go to Africa to find explanations of, or foundations for, cultural warp 
and twist. The shiftlessness, lack of foresight, easy-going nature and in- 
difference, still characteristic of so many negroes, are traits which could 
only be expected to develop out of the slave culture we have just 
described. 

Another prominent feature of the slave culture is that which relates 
to the family system and the question of morals. Here also many writers 
go back to the "primitive nature” of the negro for explanation. This is 
hardly necessary, nor is it likely to prove the point. Slavery gave to the 
negro an altogether different family system from that of the white owner. 
As we have just noted, the negroes were regarded in the same category 
as mules and oxen. Pure monogamy, chastity, and a deep sense of family 
unity were not compatible with slavery in which negro women were not 
only valued as servants and field hands, but perhaps even more as 
** Weatherford, W. D,, Present Forces m Negro Progress, New York, 1912. 
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breeders. Added to this were the living conditions whidi became as deeply 
rooted in slave culture as did any other factor. The little one-room cabin 
(by no means extinct even to this date) without a glass window, with only 
nn open fireplace for heating and cooking, and witli.piacticall}' no furni- 
ture, housed not only single families but often several other adults, male 
and female. There was not sufficient privacy to pcriiiit of the development 
of any high standard of morality. The fact that tlie negro population with- 
stood more than three centuries of this sort of moral stunting, and at the 
end of it were able to rise, is, in itself, perhaps the clearest evidence of 
racial possibilities. It is not to be wondered at that tliere still exists a con- 
siderable amount of moral looseness, juvenile neglect, family desertion, 
neglect of the aged, and crueltyd^ Especially have writers generally called 
attention to the low conception which the negro has of morals, and some 
have indicated that this ''defect in character'' may best be described as 
"unmorality" rather than immorality.^® But with the degree of social iso- 
lation which has characterized the negro life since the Civil War, it is to 
be expected that the old slave culture would hardly yet have given way 
entirely. 

Still another phase of slave culture which must be considered is tliat 
which is related to his intellectual development. Slavery oitered practi- 
cally no chance for the negro to obtain even the rudinicnls of an educa- 
tion beyond a training in the art of serving his master, and this art the 
great majority seem to have learned well and performed with a faith- 
fulness that won for them "a warm spot in the hearts of the true South- 
erners." But slave education did not extend to those matters wliich would 
help to make the negro an independent thinker, or cai:^able of looking after 
his own affairs. In a sense he was made to believe, like the Russian 
peasant under the Tsarist regime, that education was not for him; that it 
would make liim unhappy, create trouble for him. The majority of the 
slaveholders opposed education of the slaves on the ground that it made 
them unmanageable and "no account," The great majority of the planta- 
tion negroes knew nothing of farm management, and less about methods 
of making paying crops. They knew cotton, cane, corn, or yams, but 
nothing more. They had not learned how to till the ground effectively 
even for these crops. Seldom did they have a garden-spot of their own. 
All their needs were looked after by the plantation brvss, who told them 

^Hart, A. Southern South, D, Appleton & Co., New York, 1912, p. 116. 

The Negro in Chicago, Report of the Chicago Coniiiiission on Race Relations, 
1922, pp, 438, 447. 

Odum, Howard O., A Study in Race Traits, Tendencies and Prospects, Columbia 
University, 1910. 
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each day what to do and how to do what they were told. They had no 
money and would not have known what to do with it if they had any. 
Some few knew how to count sufficiently to make change of small 
amounts, and perhaps ten per cent of the Southern negroes could scrawl 
their names. Very few indeed knew what the inside of a school looked 
like. But, cared for he was, busy as he was, he was happy and loyal. When 
we stop to think of what little educational equipment the negro had, and 
how little he knew of the practical arts of living and shaping an inde- 
pendent career, we are not astonished at the fact that such a large ma- 
jority remained with their old masters even after being emancipated. 
One look into the great unknown world of '"independence’^ with all that 
it required in the way of responsibility, planning, worry, risk, and com- 
petition, was quite enough to make him feel satisfied, at least for a time, 
with an oral contract with his old master, enabling him to live in much 
the same fashion as before the Emancipation Proclamation.^® 

We have touched upon merely a few of the major aspects of Ameri- 
can slave culture — a culture which, as we have said, grew up alongside the 
American free culture, and which became so fixed in the habits of thought 
of both blacks and whites that it is as difficult for the negro to emanci- 
pate himself from it as it is for the whites to forget it, It is the conflict 
between these two cultures, both the products of white Americans, North 
and South, which forms the main basis for the problem of race rela- 
tions in the United States. 

THE EFFECT OF EJMANCIPATION AND THE PEPIOD OF RECONSTRUCTION ON 

THE PROBLEM 

In 1863 there were 3,960,000 slaves in the Southern states — a popula- 
tion almost equal to the total population of the United States at the time 
of the first Census. The total value of the slaves was approximately $2,- 
000,000,000, or an average of $500.00 per slave. The total negro population 
in the United States in i860, including those in the Northern states, was 4,- 
441,830 or 14.1 per cent of the total population of the nation, though 92.2 
per cent were concentrated in the Southern states. But even in the South 
the distribution of the negro population was not uniform. There were many 
counties, especially in the highlands, where there were very few, 
and there was very little shift after emancipation.^® Consequently, this 
vast negro population was concentrated in the rich agricultural belt, 

^Uloltzdaw, William H,, The Black Man's Burden, New York, 1915, pp. 16-17. ^ 
Murphy, E. G., The Present South, New York, 1910, pp. 182-201, quoted in 
Wolfe, A. B., Readings in Social Problems, New York, 1916, pp. 677 ff. 
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known as the ^'plantation belt/’ and in many of these comities the negroes 
far outnumbered the whites. Thus in Beaufort County, S. there were 
ten negroes for every white person, and in the whole state of South Caro- 
lina there were seven negroes for every five whites. In the Mississippi 
delta, they outnumbered the whites two to one, and for the state 
as a whole there were three negroes for every two whites. The population 
of Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia was practically half negro, and many 
counties were almost wholly black. 

Now let us apply the principles of race relations which we outlined at 
the beginning of this Chapter, Here are two races with widely divergent 
cultures; one a free culture and the other a slave culture, one the culture 
of the white race and the other the culture of the blacks. So long as the 
blacks remained in slavery there was no race friction. Slavery fixed 
the status of each race so that there was not even the semblance of com- 
petition for prestige, place, or power. The white race, though in many 
places a minority race, was dominant. Every element of the slave culture 
unfitted the negro for self-government, to say nothing of sharing the re- 
sponsibilities and prestige of the whites. The whites of the South did not 
hate the negro — on the contrary there was often a profound affection 
for the ‘'Or Uncle Mose” and th^ colored "Mammy.'' Nevertheless, the 
whites regarded the negroes as vastly inferior beings. The Southern 
prosperity rested upon black shoulders, and the whites recognized this 
fact; but at the same time, the whites sincerely believed that the ne- 
groes would starve to death if allowed to manage things for themselves — 
that they were by nature incapable of self-direction. 

Now, all of a sudden, by the Emancipation Proclamation, this fixed 
status is swept away, and the negro is a free man. Theoretically, at least, 
he is on a par with his former owner — he is at liberty, with his slave cul- 
ture, to compete for power, place, and prestige with the white man and 
his free culture. 

The whites of the North expected the negroes at once to rise to the 
occasion, take the reins of government and exterminate all white opposi- 
sition that stood in their way. That is what they (with their background of 
free culture) would have done, had they been enslaved and oppressed, and 
they imagined that the negro felt the same way about the matter. They 
looked on, but to their utter amazement, nothing very dramatic was hap- 
pening. They could not understand why, unless it was because the negro 
was being intimidated and was afraid to act. They did not understand, 
and many to this day do not understand, why a people will not quickly 
discard an inferior status and adopt at once a superior one when given 
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the right to do so. The feelings which the Northern emancipators had 
for the slave were rooted in a far different cultural background. The negro 
might imitate the white man, but he could not feel at home in doing so — 
not until he had completely freed himself from the habits of thought, 
the standards of conduct, and concepts of responsibility and duty which 
had become second nature to him during the two hundred and fifty years 
of slavery. Consequently, he remained inert and, to a surprising extent, 
satisfied with the status to which he had become accustomed. 

Thus, not fully understanding the true situation, the Northern whites 
began a campaign designed to establish the negro in his newly granted 
riglits. It was a campaign hardly less humiliating and terrorizing to the 
Southern whites than were the campaigns of the Northern armies while 
the Civil War was at its worst. The armies had shattered the hopes of 
the Confederacy and had wrecked Southern prosperity and reduced it 
to wretched poverty; but the Southerners might still cling to their dignity, 
their pride, and the dominance of the white man’s culture. But now, as if 
to add insult to injury, the Northern whites wxre intent upon compelling 
them to recognize the negro as their social equal and to share power, place 
and prestige with their former slaves. To the Southerner this meant the 
surrender of white culture to the culture of the negro — ^that inferior, 
*‘beast” culture which we have just briefly described. Thus it was that 
the problem of race relations began to take on the fierce and horrifying 
aspects of race conflict, though the major alignment was not as much 
against the negroes as it was against the activities and aims of the ' 
Northern whites. , 

The Northern whites launched their ill-advised campaign on two 
different fronts: (i) through establishing and conducting schools for the 
negro, and (2) tfirough sending political delegates and organizers, now 
knowm as ‘‘carpet-baggers,” to lead the negroes into rebellion against the 
Southern whites and to establish the negro in power politically. While the 
motives back of the educational drive were no doubt largely sincere 
and honest, the motives back of the carpet-baggers are now candidly 
admitted by historians to have been corrupt, scheming, and exploiting. 
Most of the carpet-baggers were personally motivated by desires to share 
the spoils that might easily be had by “advising” the ignorant negro office 
holder. Incidentally, i the Republican Party saw in the movemexit the pos- 
sibility of gaining t|e negro votes, and thus perpetuating that party in 
power. Against thesi movements the Southern whites threw every power 
and resource at tliel command. They would not have objected so much 
to the establishmentllE schools for the negroes had not the carpet-baggers 
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extended tlieir interests in them and attempted to force the white and 
colored children to attend the same schools. Then, too, many of these 
schools were used by the carpet-baggers as propaganda centers, and the 
negro was not given the instruction he so much needed. ^'The teachers 
and the supervisors of the schools were largely carpet-baggers. Many of 
the White people regarded the public schools and also the Freedmen’s 
Bureau' schools as only a disguised' scheme of the carpet-baggers to enslave 
the White people, and place them under the domination of their former 
slaves."’ 

Two genei’al types of schools were thus established by the Northerners 
for the education of the negro — the public schools, and the schools con- 
ducted with Federal government aid administered by the Freedmeii’s Bu- 
reau, Washington. The schools conducted by the Freedmen’s Bureau 
were aided, financially and in providing teachers, by the Northern mis- 
sionary societies and religious organizations, and these organizations con- 
tinued many of the schools on their own account after the Freedmen’s 
Bureau was discontinued at the close of 1869. 

“It was a pathetic sight to see old gray-haired people crowding into the 
schools alongside the children, with the inarticulate feeling that reading and 
writing would carry them upward. The Northern missionary societies kept up 
these elementary schools, and then began to found schools and colleges for the 
training of the most gifted members of the race. Out of their funds, and with 
the aid of the Freedmen, they put up school houses, collected money to estab- 
lish institutions like Fisk University in Nashville, Lelancl and Straight Universi- 
ties in New Orleans, and Atlanta University, Such colleges were on the same 
pattern as colleges for Whites both North and South, adopting the then almost 
universal curriculum of Greek, Latin, and mathematics, along with smatterings 
of other subjects; they included preparatory schools, which, as 111 some White 
colleges both North and Soutli, included the larger number of students."" “ 

The Freedmen’s Bureau, during its five years of existence, established 
4,239 schools of varying terms, and employed 9,307 teachers of very 
meager training, and reported a total enrollment of 247,333 ptipils. When 
the Bureau was closed it reported 1,327 negro teachers employed in 
these schools.^^ Most of the teachers were at first Northern whites; but 
gradually the Southern whites took possession of the schools, and at the 
close of the carpet-bag regime heartily supported the public schools, 
making separate provisions for white and colored cliiklren,^^ An interest- 
ing sidelight on the character of these schools is given in the fascinating 

®Dowd, Jerome, The Negro in America, New York, 1926, p. 149. 

“Hart, A. B., The Southern South, D. Appleton & Co., Kkw York, 1912, pp. 
309-310. 

“ Dowd, op, cit, p. 149. 
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biographical ' sketch of WilHa.m Holtzclaw, ' who, through, ■ sheer |>ltick 
and great faith/ established one of the leading institutions for negro edu- 
cation in Mississippi, 'Utica Institute and Training School, , 

distinctly remember that there were no Colored school-teachers at that 
time (the latter days of the Reconstruction) and, in my locality, there were no 
Northern White teachers. The few Colored schools that existed at all were 
taught by Southern white men and women. Before I was old enough to attend 
school myself, I used to go along now and then with the others, and I remember 
that one of these Southern White teachers took a great liking to me, and, 
passing our house one day on his way home, predicted to my mother that I 
would some day be a lawyer. I did not know what that meant then, but I got 
the impression that it meant that I was going to be something great, and I 
never forgot it. 

^Almost as soon as the Negro pupils got as far as 'baker/ and certainly 
when they got as far as 'abasement/ in the old blue-backed speller, they were 
made assistant teachers, and in a short while, relieving the White teachers, they 
became the only teachers we had. When I was seven years old there was not 
a White teacher in the community. The Colored teachers were doing pretty 
good work, but the best of them had advanced only about as far as the fourth 
grade. There was one thing, however, that they had learned to perfection, and 
that was to use the rod, and of this kind of education I got my full share 
every day/' ^ 

As we have just said, it was not so much the founding of negro schools 
that aroused the bitter resentment of the Southern whites; but it was espe- 
cially the aims and activities of the carpet-baggers. Living, as they were, 
surrounded by a negro population that far outnumbered their own ; know- 
ing the intensely emotional character of the negro ; also knowing how ig- 
norant he was of public affairs, and how incapable he was of self- 
direction — knowing all this, the Southerner could not help regarding the 
activities of the carpet-baggers with deep concern. They had faith and 
confidence in the negro taken individually; but they dreaded what he 
would do under the spell of mob psychology, and under the leadership of 
unscrupulous carpet-baggers. It is impossible to describe the horror and 
fear that possessed the whites at the prospects of black dominance under 
such leadership. Consequently, the bitterest part of the Civil War was 
fought during these terrible first few years of the period of Recon- 
struction. And this, it must be admitted, the Southern whites won ! 

The Southerners faced a situation with which reason and orderly jus- 
tice could not deal, and especially while the South was still occupied by 
Northern troops. The carpet-baggers, 'Aegro sympathizers,” and ag- 
gressive negroes were rounded up and roughly treated. Every community 

“‘Holtzclaw, William, The Black Man^s Burden, New York, 1915, p. 14. 
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had its secret vigilance committee and the hooded ^'iiight riders” of the 
old Ku Kiux Klan with flaring torches and brandishing ^‘Cat-o'-Nine 
tails,” swopped down nightly, seized those who were suspected of urging 
'Vace equality” and ‘'hustled them away.” 

When the carpet-bag regime had finally been driven from the South, 
the whites of the South settled down to the sober task of protecting 
themselves and white dominance from future “invasions,” and to the 
working out of policies and programs of race relations which would in- 
sure supremacy of the white free culture. We shall deal with these policies 
and programs in a later Chapter; it is sufficient here to point out that 
the Southern whites have employed every possible legal and social device 
to insure white supremacy and avoid social competition with the negroes. 

NEGRO PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH 

Supremacy of the Southern whites does not mean, as many people of 
the North still believe, that the South has been wholly unfair to the negro. 
Perhaps nowhere in the United States has the real worth and ability of 
the negro been more quickly recognized — and recognized in a way favor- 
able to the progress of the individual negro. It is doubtful if the negro 
can find anywhere more bitter enemies to his progress than he meets in 
the industrial cities of the North, especially wdien his number is sufficient 
to count in the labor market, or to influence the “shade” of the neigh- 
borhood, or to affect property values. 

Perhaps there is no greater evidence of the negroes’ progress, and 
their ability to rise, than that presented in Tables 21 and 22, 

Perhaps the greatest need of the negro, in his long and hard struggle 
“up from slavery,” is that sort of practical education which would fit him 
for economic independence. He cannot hope to emancipate himself from 
his background of slave culture, much less gain the recognition which will 
win for him the fruits of his citizenship, without traveling a considerable 
distance along the road of economic independence. The early point of 

Table 21 

Economic Progress of the Negro 

Ga in in 

1S66 1922 fifty-six years 

Homes owned 12,000 650,000 638,000 

Farms operated 20,000 1,000,000 980,000 

Business establishments 2,100 60,000 57, 000 

, Wealth accumulated $20,000,000 $1,500,000,000 $1,480,000,000 

* Negro Year Book, 1921-22, Tuskegee, Alabama, p. 37. 
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Table 22* 


Educational Progress op the Negro 


Per cent literate 

Colleges and normal schools. ... . . 

Students in public schools 

Teachers in all schools . 

Property for higher education...' 
Annual expenditure ior education 
Funds raised by negroes. ....... 

Church .property value. . ..... 


1866 

10 

100,000 
600 
$ 60,000 
$700,000 
$ 80,000 


Gain in 

J922 fifty-six years 


80 
500 
2,000,000 
44,000 
$30,000,000 
$28,000,000 
$ 2,000,000 
$90,000,000 


70 

485 

1,900,000 

43.400 

$29,940,000 

$27,300,000 

$1,920,000 


Negro Year Book, 1921-22, Tuskegee, Alabama, p. 37. 


view of negro education was away from, rather than towards this goal; 
it was designed more to make a ^"cultured gentleman” instead of providing 
him with the knowledge and training that would make an efficient and in- 
dependent producer. The examples of Tuskegee, Hampton, and Utica 
Institutes, under the able leadership of colored educators who command 
the respect and support of whites and negroes the nation over, have done 
much to start the race on this road to economic independence.^^ 

The educational facilities for the negro have gained in scope and 
quality, but in a considerable proportion of the negro population they are 
still far below the standard of the facilities provided for the whites. The 
1920 census indicated that there were 3471,277 negro children of school 
age, and that but little over 50 per cent were attending school — ^Louisiana 
having the lowest per cent of negro children in school (42 per cent), 
of any of the states. The school term is shorter, as a rule, for the negro 
schools than for the whites ; in Louisiana the difference is 62 days. The 
expenditure per child in school (while not as exact a measure of educa- 
tional advantage as some have tried to make of it, because the cost of 
running a small school for a few pupils is practically the same as for 
a school filled to capacity) is tending to be equalized in many sections 
of the South, but it still shows a most unfavorable conti*ast in Georgia, 
where $16.21 is expended per white child and $2.38 per negro child; 
Louisiana spends $25.37 per white child and $3.49 per negro child; 
South Carolina spends $19.33 white child and $2.06 per negro child. 
According to the 1920 Census, illiteracy among the whites has been re- 
duced to six per cent, while among the negroes one out of every five is 

Bryce, James, The Americm Commonwealth^ 1916 edition, New York, Vol. II, 

■ 
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illiterate. But, when we consider the fact that the negroes’ educational 
opportunities have not been of the best, this is not an unfavorable show- 
ing. Most of the illiterates are among the older negroes ; the younger gen- 
eration is getting an educational opportunity that is better than that pro- 
vided for even the rural whites of a generation ago.^^ 

Figuee is * 


FARMS OPERATED BY COLORED OWNERS 
__ NUMBER. JAN. 1. 1920 


whbeioffiuk 

(Continuad) 


mmsi OF FARMS 

QPmTEB »Y COIOKED OWNERS 


* The largest number of farms operated by negro owners is found in Eastern 
Virginia, Southeastern South Carolina,^ and Northeastern Texas, all areas of cheap 
land. In Virginia there are almost twice as many farms operated by negro own- 
ers as by negro tenants, and in Florida the numbers are about equal, but in the Cot- 
ton Belt tenants greatly exceed owners in number. Of the 233,222 farms in the 
United States operated by negro and non-white owners, only 9,153 are in the North 
and West. However, 71 per cent of the negro and non-white farmers in the North 
and West own their farms, as compared with 24 per cent in the South. The dots 
in the Western States represent mostly farms owned and operated by Indians, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese . — Year Book, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, 1923, pp.'siy-siS, 


The progress of the negro, unlike the progress of the foreign-born, 
is dependent upon his "'working out his own salvation’' ; he cannot merge 
his life into th^ life of the white population, as does the foreign-born, and 
thus in a generation or two be abreast with American progress. Hence, 
the development of wealth and of education has depended and must still 
depend upon the development of race leadership. The whites have been 
Dowd, Ch. XXL ' 
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generous in coiitributing towards the support of the agencies that are 
making for negro progress and welfare, but he must build his own social 
machinery through which these forces can work. 

Almost one-fourth of the negro farmers own their own farms, and 
practically all of these are located in the Southern states— approximately 

Figure 16* 



^ The negro tenant and cropper farms or holdings are located mostly in the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, in the Black Prairie of Alabama, and in the upper Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont of Georgia and the . Carolinas — districts having the richest soils 
in the Old South. Many of these “Jarms*^ are merely allotments^ to choppers on 
plantations, the owner of the plantation furnishing the ‘‘cropper” with his mule, his 
farm implements, and sometimes, even, with food, until the crop is “made” in the 
fall and the proceeds are divided between them. Negro tenants are much fewer in 
Texas because of historical reasons. The dots shown in California represent mostly 
Japanese and Chinese tenant farmers . — Year Book, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 1923, pp. 5i7“5iS. 


240,000 farms of the South are operated by negro owners. (See Figure 
15.) In Virginia, where negro holdings are perhaps larger than in any 
of the other states, the negro owners outnumber the negro tenants two 
to one. 

Three-fourths of the negro farm operators are tenants (see Figure 
16), and the vast majority of these are tenants under the ‘^cropper sys- 
tem'" — ^which is the old plantation slightly altered. Instead of using negro 
labor in gangs, as in the slave days, under the '^cropper system" each 
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negro is treated as a share renter, and is allotted a small about 

wliat the plantation owner considers the negro and his family will be 
able to tend. As a rule the plantation owner furnishes the negro “cropper*' 
with the necessary seed, a mule, a plow, and other equipment, and pro- 
vides the hut to house the negro family— in many cases no better than the 
old slave “cabin." As a “cropper" the negro not only lives much the same 
life as was lived in those earlier days, but he docs not learn to become in- 
dependent. In both technique of agriculture and matters of farm manage- 
ment he is still dependent. The following description of life on a planta- 
tion is still true in many sections of the Old South : 

'The agreement between him (the plantation owner) and father, which was 
nothing more than a verbal contract between them, provided that he was to 
furnish the land, mules, feed, seed,— in fact, everything but labor,— and it 
further provided that he was to help do the wmrk, and receive as his share three- 
fourths of all that the land produced. We were to receive the other one-fourth. 

"Although he agreed to help, he seldom did any manual labor. He was in 
the fields every day, however, going from place to place among the various 
Negroes who were serving under contracts similar to ours. At one time my 
father ventured, in the most modest way, to call his attention to the fact that he 
was doing no work. But he very kindly, yet firmly, explained that he was 
doing more work in a day without a tool in his hand then my father was doing 
in a month. He tried to make my father understand this. I do not know whether 
my father understood it or not, but I could not 

"We never prepared our land for cultivation, but simply planted the seeds 
on the hard ground in March and April and covered them with a 'turn plough 
then we cultivated the crop for two months. Naturally, the returns were small. 
When the crop was divided in the fall, three loads of corn were thrown into 
the White man's crib and one into ours. But when it came to dividing the cotton, 
which was done up in bales weighing five hundred pounds each, and which sold 
for seventeen cents a pound, every bale went to the White man. He was at 
great pains to explain to my father, each year, that we ate our share during 
the year. ... 

“Our landlord furnished us food from his smoke house from March to July, 
and from September to December. This food consisted of corn meal, out of 
which we made corn-pone by mixing it with water and salt, and smoked sides 
of meat, from the hogs we raised. All the rest of the time we had to find some- 
thing else to do, away from the plantation, in order to keep supplied with bread 
and clothes, which were scanty enough. , . . 

“Each year the landlord would 'run' us, and he would charge from 
twenty-five to one hundred per cent for the advances, according to the time 
of the year. No wonder we ate up our crops.®® 

But, that the black man is slowly freeing himself from this traditional 
dependence is not only to be seen in the growth of negro ownership, but 
' ®®Holtzclaw, at, pp. 16-17. 
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also in the progress of agricultural education among the negro farm 
operators. In 1920 there were 157 negro men and 91 negro women em- 
ployed in the county extension work, together with two able negro dem- 
oristrators who were employed by the States Relations Service as general 
field agents. The work done by these educators was far-reaching, not only 
from the standpoint of improving the crop production of the negro 
fanners, but also in improving the relations between the vacesP 

In 1926 there were 163 negro agricultural agents and 107 negro home- 
demonstration agents working out of the state agricultural colleges (for 
negroes) in the Southern states, and they are further augmented by agents 
furnished by Hampton and Tuskegee. There were 184 counties in which 
there were negro agricultural agents, and in all 293 agents giving either 
full time to a single cpunty or serving several counties.^® Further con- 
tributing to this progress is the development of agricultural courses in the 
public schools, the Rosen wald schools, and in the independent negro 
schools and normal schools. Especially in agriculture, the indications are 
that the next generation of negro farmers will make more progress to- 
wards independence and efficient living than has been made since the day 
of emancipation — they are in a better position to build for themselves, 
since the old slave culture is rapidly giving way to a new and more liberat- 
ing culture. 

„Xhe outlook of the negro in industry, however, is hardly as hopeful 
as are his prospects in agriculture. Approximately one-third of the negro 
population now lives in the city, and to a large extent are employed as 
day-laborers in industry, though a considerable proportion are employed 
as domestic servants. Generally speaking, even where there is no dis- 
crimination in matters of wages and working conditions, they are assigned 
to the least paid and least agreeable jobs. But perhaps of even more 
significance is the fact that they are housed in the poorest quarters where 
there is most danger to health and morals. Bad as is the housing of the 
negroes on the plantations, it is not nearly as menacing as are the 
conditions which exist in the typical negro quarters of our industrial 
centers. 

It is supposed to be the strain and stress of industrial conditions that 
causes the increase in insanity among negroes since emancipation. Doubt- 
less, too, social disease and liquor — both curses of which the time 
negro” knew nothing — ^have contributed much to this mental breakdown.^^ 

Year Book, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1923:, p. 36. 

*®Hart, Joseph K., ‘The Negro Builds for Himself” Survey, February r, 1925, 

pp, 563 ff . 

Bryce, James, American Commonwealth, New York, 1916, YoL II, p. 523. 
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A similar effect of urbanization is to be noted in the unfavorable contrast 
of the infant mortality rates and the general death-rates of the city and 
rural negro populations. In 1924 the infant mortality rates in the birth- 
registration-area of the United States was 70.8 per 1,000 births; but for 
the negroes the rate was 114.1 per 1000 births; while the white popula- 
tion lost but 66.8 per 1000 births.®^ The infant mortality rate in the negro 
population of Chicago, for the same year, was 1 18 deaths per 1000 
births.®^ This, with few exceptions, is the contrast which most indus- 
trial centers show with the general population. This same situation is re- 
flected in the general death-rates : The death-rate for the birth registra- 
tion area of the United States, including all classes, was 11.8 per 1,000 
population — 12.8 per 1,000 in the cities and 10.9 in the rural population,^^ 
However, the death-rate for the negro population of the United States 
in 1924 was 17.6 per 1,000 population. In the North, where the negro is, 
for the most part, located in the large industrial centers, the death-rate is 
higher than in the Southern states having the largest negro population liv- 
ing in rural communities. 

Table 23 


Death-Rates in the Negro Population in States North and South: 

1924 * 

Northern states Sotithern states 


State 

Death-rate 

State 

Death-rate 

Illinois 

25 

Georgia 

14 

Wisconsin ... 

24.7 

Mississippi 


Michigan 

21.2 

Virginia 


Ohio 


Tennessee 

...... 19.4 

Indiana 


South Carolina 

.. — 15.6 

New York 

23 

Louisiana 

...... ,17.5 ■ 


* Mortality Statistics {1924), United States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
p.n6. . . 


While, as a worker, the negro is proving satisfactory — in a measure 
meeting the needs of expanding industry since the great restriction of 
immigration — it is increasingly apparent that the stress and strain of in- 
dustry and the unfavorable Imng conditions are serious obstacles to his 
real success. 

^Report on Infant Mortality^ United States Bureau of Census, Washington, 
1924, p. 39. 

’’“Harris, H. L., “Negro Mortality Rates in Chicago,'^ Social Service Review, 
March, 1927. 

^Mortality Statistics, United States Census, Washington, 1924, p. 12. 
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INFLUENCE OF : POPULATION SHIFT ON, THE PROBLEM OF, RACE: RELATIONS 


Just as the center of population for the United States as a whok 
moved Westward at a rapid rate until the disappearance of the frontier, 
so it has been with the center of negro population. In 1880 the center of 
negro population was located in the Northwestern corner of Georgia; 
by 1890 it had moved 20 miles farther West; by 1900 it had moved 10 
miles more ; and by 1910 it had gone six miles further. The 1920 Census 
indicated that the center is moving rapidly toward the Northeast (9.4 
miles to the East and 19.4 miles to the North).®® 

This movement of the center of negro population has been even more 
marked since 1920, and represents, to no small extent, the growing ten- 
dencies towards a new economic adjustment for the negro in American 
life. This movement to the North and East has generally been interpreted 
as being wholly due to the shift of the negro to the Northern industrial 
centers; but this is not entirely the case — much of the movement is due 
to the negro moving into the farm-ownership class, the center of which is 
in Virginia, and to the North of the plantation belt. 

The first noticeable drift of negro population following the Civil War 
was from the rural communities of the South to the cities of the South. 
Migrations to the North from i860 to 1910 amounted to only 3.2 per cent 
of the negro population, while in the twenty years, 1890 to 1910, the urban 


Table 24 

Distribution of the Negro Popiji^atio!? ' 
i860 TO 1920* a ' 







Per cent 
of negro 

Per cent of 
native negro 
population of 
the United States 

Ber/ceht 

‘ T". r 

. • . 

Census 

population in 

remaining in 

negro ' 

. .. 77 r.««mgro 

year 

Southern states 

state of birth 

population 

population 

i860 

92.2 

(no data) 

(no data) 

(no data) 

1890 

90.3 

85.2 

19.8 

80.2 

1900 

89.7 

84.4 

22.7 

77-3 

1910 

89.0 

834 

27.4 

72.6 

1920 

85.2 

80.1 

34-0 

66.0 

^^Rossiter, W. S., Census Monographs, No. 
Census, Washington, 1922, p. 124. 

IV, United States 

Bureau of the 

J. A., "‘Recent Northward Migration of the Negro,” American Sociological 
[ssociation Publication, 1923, VoL XVIII. 
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population grew from 19.8 of the negro population to 27.4. Thus, down 
to 1910 the problem of race relations was essentially a problem centered in 
the South. From 1910 to 1920 there was a migration of 3,8 per cent of the 
negro population out of the South— in other words, during that decade 
there was a greater migration than had taken place during the previous 
fifty years. This decade also showed the greatest shift from the rural 
to the urban community of the negro population — a shift 'which amounted 
to 6.6 per cent of the total negro population. In 1920 14.8 per cent of the 
total negro population was located in the North and West, and 34 per cent 
lived in cities. Since 1920 the movement has been even more pronounced, 
and it would probably not be far amiss to say that fully a fifth of the 
negro population is now in the cities of the North and West. 

A number of explanations have been advanced for this rapid drift to 
the North and to the cities. Some attribute it to their harsh treatment 
in the South, Others point out that the World War uprooted thousands of 
negroes and gave them their first real opportunity to get away from the 
traditional setting. Still others find the chief reason in the recurrent 
failure of the cotton crops owing to the ravages of the boll weevil. How- 
ever, perhaps the most potent factor behind the increasing migration has 
been the wage offered in the industries of the North, and the activities 
of Northern corporations in recruiting negro labor. Some concerns have 
had employment representatives in the South since before we entered the 
World War and their representations to the negroes have not always 
been true to fact. Whatever the causes, the fact remains that shift of popu- 
lation has been taking place very rapidly — and it is this speed, perhaps 
even more than the volume of the shift, that has created most acute 
problems of race relations in the Northern industrial centers. Thus, the 
problem can no longer be regarded as belonging solely to the South ; but 
it is now a problem of national scope ; and, if anything, more disturbing to 
the North than to the South, because there have not developed in the 
North definite policies and programs of race relations to safeguard the 
interests of either race. 

It has been pointed out by the Committee on Race Relations of De- 
troit that the negro population of that city has doubled since 1920, and 
that '"the industries that brought this large additional supply of labor, 
have washed their hands -of all responsibility for meeting the ordinary 
needs of these living men, women and children.’^ As in most of the cities 
of the North where industries were bringing in large numbers of negroes, 
not even the civil authorities were consulted, and much less were there any 
Lasker, Bmno, 'The Negro in Detroit,” Survey, April 15, X927, pp. 72-73, 
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provisions made for housing and health. The rapid development of the 
automobile industry enabled the negro to be absorbed in industry with- 
out any immediate display of race friction; but the problem of housing, 
recreation facilities, schooling, and health have given the Race Relations 
Committee no small amount of anxiety. The situation in Chicago, East 
St. Louis, Tulsa, Indianapolis, Columbus, and many other cities of the 
North has already shown the problem to be serious. 

Thus, while the blight of lynching has been constantly dwindling in 
the South, the negro faces an even more menacing phenomenon of race 
riots in the North. The toll of life and the terror spread in these riots 
since 1919 has clearly indicated that the North is no more tolerant of 
racial competition than is the South, and the absence of that personal 
consideration for the individual negro makes it even more difficult for 
the negro to secure protection in the North than in the South. In 1919 
in the Chicago race riot thirty-eight people were killed.^^ Since the World 
War there have been a score of such riots, each claiming a number of lives 
and leaving an aftermath of hatred and terror. The situation, as it now 
stands, wavers on the unstable basis of crowd emotionalism, and there is a 
most urgent need for the development of sound and sane policies and 
programs which will permit the two races to live together without 
friction. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Is there any race prejudice in your community? Explain the reason. Under 
what circumstances does race prejudice develop? 

2. At present our laws exclude Oriental immigrants. Are there any good 
reasons for excluding these people while admitting immigrants from South 
Europe? Explain. 

^ The Negro in Chicago, Chicago Committee on Race Relations, Chicago, X922, 
p. 600. 
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3. Why is it that the United States has a problem o£ race relations affecting- 
the negro, while no stich problem is apparent in tropical South America, 
though the blacks are as numerous there as they are in the United States ? 

4. What are the chief features of the culture that developed in the negro 
population under slavery? Contrast the slave culture with that of the 
Southern Wliites. 

5. Show the difference in the attitude of the whites of the North and the 
whites of the South in regard to the negro. Which do you regard as being 
the more favorable to the social and economic progress of the negro? 

6. Why were the negroes so slow to take advantage of their rights after 
the declaration of emancipation ? How far can you change old group 
customs and habits by act of government ? 

7. What were the conditions and circumstances which gave rise to the old 
Ku Klux Klan? Are there any similar conditions and circumstances develop- 
ing to-day that would cause such an organization to reappear? Why is it 
that people are not satisfied with orderly measures in dealing with the 
negroes en masse? What do people hope to gain by ^^taking the law in 
their hands'^ in such matters ? 

8. What evidence is there that the negro is making progress towards social 
and economic independence ? What sort of educational program is mosi 
needed to make progress more rapid and certain? Is it likely that the 
negro will be as successful in industry as he will in agriculture? 

9. What shift has taken place in the negro population since the Civil War? 
What have been the chief causes? How has this shift of the population 
affected the problem of race relations in the North and in the South ? 


CHAPTER 15 

POLICIES AND PROGRAMS OF RACE RELATIONS 

Now that we have noted the nature and importance of the problem of 
race relations in the United States, we are faced with the equally puzzling 
problem of what to do about it. We have seen how recent migration of the 
negro to the North and to the industrial centers makes it necessary to con- 
sider the problem no longer as a sectional affair belonging to the South, 
but a problem that is national in scope, and perhaps more menacing to the 
industrial centers of the North than to the rural communities of the 
^'Black Belt.” Consequently, any policy or program aiming at a solution 
to the problem of race relations must be viewed from a national point of 
view. 

We should, however, be mindful of the fact that discussion of any 
policy or program of race relations is of itself dubious. The mere asser- 
tion that some policy and program is necessary to the promotion of the 
best interests of both races is at once met with a flood of protest. On the 
one hand, bitter resentment is quickly voiced by many niulattoes, who 
for the most part live in the North and who consider themselves superior 
to the ‘1iat-in-hand,” ‘^obliging niggers” of the South.^ Their attitude is 
seconded by a group of political theorists among Northern whites who 
have never come into dose contact with the problem. Both of these groups 
declare emphatically that any suggestion of a national policy or program 
of race relations "'is incompatible with the ideals of democracy.” They 
insist that such efforts defeat the very ends which they aim to achieve; 
that unconsciously such policies and programs deepen the '"race complex” 
in the public mind, and invariably lead to a separation of the races, instead 
of bringing them together. Even the use of the word negro is offensive 
to many mulattoes, as it seems to imply inferiority and something ugly. 
They deplore the way in wliich the newspapers always report them as 
^'Negroes,” sometimes spelling the word with a small n! They would 
prefer that no mention be made of race, that no attention be focused upon 
it, and that they be called simply ‘'American,” in the same category as 

^The Negro in Chicago, Chicago Commission on Race Relations, Chicago, 1922, 
pp. sx8’-S3E9. 

Thomas, W. H., The American Negro^ New York, 1901, p, 292. 
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the whites. But the mulatto, whose white blood puts him in a class almost 
by himself, nevertheless is regarded as belonging to the negro race. His 
welfare and progress are bound up with the welfare and progress of the 
negro race. Such objections must, therefore, be overruled, and attention 
directed to the difficult task of developing a sane and just policy and pro- 
gram that will lessen race friction and at the same time protect the best 
interests of both races. 

Even before the Civil War certain public men and social reformers de- 
voted considerable thought and effort towards the betterment of race 
relations. But the Emancipation Proclamation placed the problem in the 
front rank of American issues. Especially since the adoption of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion there has been no issue that has been more persistently or more pas- 
sionately before the American public. There has not been a single national 
party convention, nor a single session of Congress since the clOwSe of the 
Civil War that has not debated some phase of the problem of race relations. 

The very nature of most of the proposed policies and programs re- 
flects the depth to which the problem of race relations has cut into the 
public mind. But unlike problems of commerce or industry, there has been 
very little rational and scientiiic thought or method applied to it. Race re- 
lations seem so to rouse the emotions as to inhibit rational understanding 
and just considerations. This largely explains why it has not been possible 
to unite either the whites or the blacks behind any remedy. 

POLICIES AND PROGRAMS PROPOSED AND ATTEMPTED 

The champions of policies and programs on race relations are divided 
into eight different camps: (i) a large group believe that the problem of 
race relations can be solved through political action — through granting full 
and unrestricted civil rights to the negro, equal in every respect to those 
granted to and exercised by the whites. (2) A smaller and perhaps a less 
stable group advocate race aimlgamation, ie,, they would wipe out the 
'^color line’^ by encouraging Intermarriage of the races. (3) Another group, 
and one which dates back further than perhaps any other, sees no hope of 
the two races solving the problem on the same soil They believe that the 
negro should be returned to Africa where he can set up his own govern- 
ment and social institutions. (4) One group sees the possibility, and more 
or less remote probability, of a separate and independent ^'free state'' fori 
the negroes in the South — ^the setting aside, as it were, a definite section 
of the South as exclusively belonging to the negroes, in much the same 
manner that the Indian problem was handled, (5) Another group is com- 
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posed of those who are ^ convinced that the negro is by nature in- 

ferior to the white man, and that the white man is therefore his natural 
guardian. They would revise the present constitutional rights which, so 
they say, ''were mistakenly and hastily granted the negro'' and establish 
a sort of caste system guaranteeing white supremacy. (6) A more hopeful 
group believes that the negro is here to stay and that the most expedient 
solution of the problem of race relations is through race segregation. (7) 
Another group, noting the recent trend of migration of the negro popula- 
tion, believes that this offers the key to solving the problem of race rela- 
tions; that by scattering the 12,000,000 negroes among the 93,000,000 
whites the negroes would thei'eby be a negligible element socially and 
politically and thus not be able to endanger white supremacy anywhere. 
(8) Finally, there is a growing group in both races who put their trust 
in education and inter-race cooperation. Content with temporary programs 
based on expediency, they are aiming to soften race prejudices by equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity and by developing a social organization which 
will enable the two races to live and work together in harmony. 

In each of these camps there is by no means unity of opinion. Leaders 
in each camp are divided between "conservative opportunists" who prefer 
to move along lines of voluntary action, and the "radicals" who desire to 
speed up the solution by compulsion. 

POLITICAL ACTION AS A SOLUTION 

It is an American practice to attempt to solve any and every sort of 
social problem through political action. As a result, our statute books are 
loaded with "dead letter" laws which are not enforced simply because 
public opinion does not x'espect them, nor does it feel responsible for them. 
We seem to overlook the fact that in a democratic society social reform 
must have public opinion behind it 

It is little wonder, therefore, that a large proportion of the negro 
population as well as a considerable number of whites should pin their 
faith for a solution to the problems of race relations on this American 
obsession for political action. They are convinced that if the negro were 
given full and unrestricted use of the ballot, and allowed his "rightful 
and proportionate place" in politics and governmental positions, as was 
intended under the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution, then the injustices and vexing discriminations would be 
corrected. This was the cardinal doctrine of many of the old Abolitionists 
and was the chief aim of the "carpet-bag" regime. 

But, idealistic and democratic as this proposal may seem, there is not 
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the remotest possibility of its being realized. Public opinion among the 
whites, North and South, wherever the negro is at all numerically sig- 
nificant, is stubbornly and unqualifiedly opposed to it. The memory of 
Reconstruction days and of the fate of the whites in Haiti when the 
negroes came to dominate is by no means dead. The whites who sense 
the temper of most of the negro press to-day feel quite sure that such 
a policy would not be to the best interests of either race. The prejudice 
and hate openly expressed by many negro editors would scarcely allow 
the orderly discharge of civic duties if negroes were allowed the privilege 
of holding office. While the Southern whites receive most of the abuse and 
blame for withholding equal political and civil opportunities from the 
negroes, the people of the North are no more ready to grant them these 
privileges than are the people of the South. 

admit frankly,'^ says an editorial in the Chicago Tribune, ‘'that if 
political equality had meant the election of Negro mayors, judges, and 
a majority of Negroes in the city council the Whites would not have 
tolerated it. We do not believe that the Whites of Chicago would be any 
different from the Whites of the South in this respect. We have been 
able to extend the essentials of citizenship to the Negroes freely because 
the Whites are dominant in numbers. All the essentials are in the posses- 
sion of the Negro. He is not jim-crowed by law. A line is drawn by usage. 
The law forbids what is actually done (the separation of the Negroes in 
cars). It is a futile law because it encounters instinct.’’^ 

But even though the negro is allowed to vote in the Northern cities, 
it seldom gets him the opportunity to hold any public position beyond 
tliat of janitor in a public building or a job as an elevator man. As a 
general rule the negro vote is shamelessly “managed” to the advantage 
of white office seekers, and the negro politician is generally a mere tool 
for corrupt politics.^ 

We may then conclude that political action will not solve the problem 
of race relations. The negro may be conceded his constitutional rights in 
communities where the negro vote is a negligible quantity; but wherever 
the negro population is sufficiently strong to endanger in the least white 
dominance, there he will find the door to political action closed to him.^ 

This does not mean that the negro should take no interest in the civic 
affairs of his community, state and nation. He may lack the vote but, if he 
is intelligently and unselfishly concerned in the advancement of the best 

^The Negro in Chicago, Chicago Commission on Race Relations, Chicago, 1922, 
P- S5n . 

®Seligman, H. J., The Negro Faces America, New York, 1920, Ch. VI. 

*Dowd, Jerome, The Negro in American Life, New York, 1926, Ch. 62. 
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interests of his race, his voice is not unheeded. Some time ago the state 
of Mississippi passed a law providing for county agricultural high schools 
for whites only. When the law went into effect an intelligent negro re- 
fused to pay his taxes on the grounds that this law made no provisions for 
the needed educational opportunities for his children. The Supreme Court 
of the state upheld the negro's objections and declared the law uncon- 
stitutional. But many of the thoughtful and enterprising negroes felt that 
such a law was needed for the proper training of the children of both 
races, and began working for a bill that would provide two such schools 
in each county, one for the whites and one for the negroes.® The petitions 
which they sent to the legislature were read and discussed with as much 
consideration as the petitions from the interested whites. The new laws thus 
made provisions for both races, and now in many counties are already 
splendidly equipped schools for both white and colored children. 

Booker T. Washington saw the futility of attempting to solve the 
problem of race relations through political action : 

‘In my mind there is no doubt but that we made a mistake at the 
beginning of our freedom of putting the emphasis on the wrong end. 
Politics and the holding of office were too largely emphasized, almost 
to the exclusion of every other interest.'' ® 

Aside from many of the ‘‘radical" negro publications of wide cir- 
culation, perhaps the most influential group advocating political action as 
a solution to the problem of race relations is the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, This organization has a very large, 
membership including whites as well as negroes, but its influence is almost 
wholly among Northern negroes. The character of the aims of the organi- 
zation is reflected in its stated program for 1921 : ^ 

‘h, Anti-Lynching legislation by Congress. 

“2. Abolition of Segregation in the Departments at Washington. 

“3. Enfranchisement of the Negro or reduction of Southern representation, 

necessary. ■■ ■ / , „ , 

'‘4. Restoration of Haitian independence and reparation, as far as possible, 
for wrongs committed there by the American administration, through Con- 
gressional investigation of both military and civil acts of the American Occu- 
pation. 

‘‘5. Presentation to the new President of a mammoth petition of, say, 
100,000 hmta fide signers, collected by the various branches, requesting the 
pardon of the soldiers of the 24th Infantry imprisoned at Leavenworth on the 
charge of rioting at Houston, Texas. 

®Holtzclaw, William, The Black Man*s Burden, New York, 1915, Ch, XVIII. 

® Quoted by Dowd, op. cit,, p. 508, 

Ibid., p. 515* 
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“6. The abolition of jim-crow cars in interstate traffic. 

V- Treatment of colored men in the Navy ; where once many ratings as 
non-commissioned officers were held by Negroes, now colored men can enlist 
only as mess boys, in other words, as servants. 

^^8. Appointment of a National Inter-Racial^ Commission to make an ear- 
nest study of race conditions and race relations in the United States. 

‘^9. Appointment of colored assistant secretaries in the Labor and ^Agri- 
cultural Departments which would give the Negro official representation in 
the two phases of national life where he needs most and suffers most 

^^10. Continuance of the fight in the Arkansas cases. 

AMALGAMATION AS A SOLUTION 

Closely allied with those who advocate political action is a group who 
advocate the amalgamation of the two races through intermarriage. The 
advocates of this policy assume that ail races are equal and if given the 
same environment, the same social and economic opportunity, their at- 
tainments would be the same.® Some biologists are of the opinion that the 
result of such a racial mixture would be beneficial® Conservative scien- 
tists, while granting that races differ, do not interpret this difference as 
signifying that one race is superior to another. There seems to be no 
conclusive evidence to prove that the negro is inferior to the white in 
native ability. But the assumption that mixed blood is better than pure 
blood can nowhere be substantiated. The hybrid stock may not be inferior 
to the parent races when given the same opportunities for growth and 
survival, but it may be taken as a general principle that too much inter- 
breeding of divergent hunmn races leads to ^'general and permanent de- 
terioration'’ of the human stock, Random mating of various breeds of 
dogs produces the mongrel, and this same general principle is as true 
for divergent human races as it is for dogs. 

Some of the advocates of amalgamation point to the historical inci- 
dences where inter-racial peace was purchased by intermarriage of the 
leaders of contending races. But such politically arranged marriages, as 
are frequently noted even to-day, cannot be regarded as having any seri- 
ous bearing on the problem. The royal blood of European nations has 
been carefully mixed ; but this has not harmonized the populations of 
those nations. 

Others believe that the trend of history is in the direction of amalga- 
mation of all races ; that the improved means of transportation and travel 

® Dowd, op, cit,, p. 362. 

*Dunn, L. C, “A Biological View of Race Mixture,’* Publications of American 
Sociological Society, Vol. XIX, p. 54, 

“Denby, Arthur, The Biological Foundations of Society, York, 1924, pp. 
167-169. 
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and the growth of commerce will eventually mix all races into one. They 
point out that the New World is already a mixture of almost all the racial 
stocks of Europe, and that amalgamation of the whites and the negroes 
in the United States has reached the point where between one-fifth and 
one-fonrth of the total negro population are mulattoes. 

There is no disputing the fact that there has been a considerable amount 
of inter-racial mixture. But this cannot be taken as proof that it is a good 
thing. The question is not one which can be treated purely as a biological 
problem. The social consequences are so far-reaching and so disadvan- 
tageous as to outweigh any biological benefits if there are any. In the 
first place, intermarriage seldom takes place except in lower classes of 
both races. ^'From the earliest times marriages of Negroes with White 
persons in this country was considered highly undesirable, and in the 
Colonial period such marriages came to be prohibited by law in nearly 
every Colony.” These prohibitions persist with even greater force to- 
day. The better classes among the whites and the negroes consider inter- 
racial marriages as '‘disgraceful” and "repugnant.” Thus, a white woman 
who marries a negro is socially ostracized by the women of both races ; 
and a white man who marries a colored woman is asked to resign from 
the social clubs of which he is a member, is shunned by his former asso- 
ciates, and he finds no welcome in the association with the negroes. Chil- 
dren born to such marriages — fortunately they are few — share the social 
ostracism accorded their parents. Under such circumstances, anti-social 
traits are most likely to develop both in parents and children. 

Would the advocates of this solution carry out their doctrine when 
confronted with the possibility of their own children marrying into the 
other race? In any case it is certain that the mere mention of race inter- 
marriage excites violent resentment among the negroes as well as among 
the whites, especially among the Southern whites. In spite of its seeming 
religious foundation, a policy favoring amalgamation would arouse more 
antagonism and intensify the problem of race relations instead of helping 
to solve it. 

COLONIZATION AS A SOLUTION 

Many early leaders of the American democratic movement viewed race 
diversity as a stumbling-block to the progress of a popular government. 
They advocated the establishing of a colony on the West Coast of Africa 
where the American Negroes might be sent and allowed to work out their 
salvation. Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clay and Daniel Webster were among 
Dowd, op. dt, p, 445. 
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those who most ardently supported this program. /'In 1777 Thomas Jef- 
ferson proposed a colonization scheme to the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, but no action on his proposal was taken. In 1793 he advocated a 
plan of colonization to be carried on by the several states and by the 
National government, and he continued to urge this ideal until his death 
in 1826."^^ 

While the prospect for the success of' such a plan has never been 
encouraging, the idea has never been completely abandoned. Numerous 
organized attempts have been promoted by both negroes and whites— 
some of them achieving at least a beginning, but the number of negroes 
sent to the colony was negligible compared to the annual increase in the 
negro population. 

Lincoln, during the Civil War, advocated the colonization of the ne- 
groes who came into the custody of Federal government. Congress appro- 
priated $600,000 for this purpose, and an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to establish colonies on the islands off the coast of Haiti.^^ 

The ability of the United States to land over two million troops in 
France during the World War gave renewed hope to many advocates of 
this plan. Up to this time it was believed impossible, even over a long 
period of time, to accomplish the movement of so large a population. 

Perhaps the most significant present-day movement for colonization is 
headed by a Jamaica negro, Marcus Garvey, promoter and organizer of 
The Universal Negro Improvement Association and African Community 
League, He is often referred to as the '‘Negro Moses.'' In 1921 this or- 
ganization fitted out its own ships and sent to Liberia, Africa, a staff of 
engineers, carpenters, health workers, community planners, and other spe- 
cialists to plan and lay out "ideal communities" to which colonists will 
later be sent. 

Perhaps the plan promoted by Marcus Garvey will aid the problem 
of race relations by making it possible for the dissatisfied and embittered 
negroes of the United States to find a "haven of refuge." If rightly man- 
aged it may prove a real success for those who enter into it. But it is not 
likely that the plan will noticeably reduce the negro population of this 
country. The assumption that all negroes are oppressed and unhappy, and 
thus looking for a "Moses," is of course unfounded. The fact that mil- 
lions of negroes, especially in the South, are making rapid economic, edu- 
cational, and social progress militates against colonization as a practical 
solution to the problem of race relations. 

“Dowd, op, cit, p. 458, ^Ibid,, pp. 460-461. 
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:A ‘'negro RESERTATIGN*' or "negro free state’’ as 'A. solution 

Some students, especially geographers, regard the establishing of a 
Negro Reservation or a separate Negro State as both a practical and a 
feasible solution to the problem of race relations. They point out that the 
United States found this a practical and satisfactory means of disposing 
of "the Indian pi“oblem.” Why not use it to dispose of the even more 
troublesome negro problem ? 

They point out further that the negroes themselves are showing a 
mass preference for this plan, in that certain sections of the South are 
every year becoming more settled by the negroes ; that the whites are 
moving away from these negro settlements, leaving them to become defi- 
nitely negro sections. Some students believe that, if left wholly to the vol- 
untary movement of the negro population, within another quarter of a cen- 
tury certain sections of the South will be wholly taken over by the negroes. 
When this point is reached, they contend, there will be nothing to prevent 
the negroes managing their own governmental affairs within their sections. 
This would lead to setting off those sections as separate states. The negro 
would then be removed from social competition with the whites, and the 
problem of race relations solved. 

There are a number of forces which militate against this happy solu- 
tion to the problem. While it is true that certain sections of the "Black 
Belt” are becoming more definitely negro settlements, it is not due so much 
to the sectional increase of the negro population, either by natural increase 
or by migration, but due to the migration of the whites to the urban 
centers. The land is still, and much will continue to be, in the hands of 
the whites. Furthermore, the rapid changes in methods of agriculture are 
substituting machinery for farm labor, thus reducing the economic oppor- 
tunity of the present negro population. Thus it is that many negroes, as 
well as whites, are leaving agriculture and seeking their economic oppor- 
tunities in industry and business. This is no doubt the major cause for 
vast and rapid shifts of the negro population since the World War. The 
tendency, therefore, is more definitely away from, rather than towards 
the concentration of the negro population into sections which would make 
possible a separate state,^^ Finally, the vast tracts of free land which 
made possible the creation of the Indian Reservations are no longer to 
be had. But even if lands were available, it would not be possible to force 
or persuade the entire negro population to live there without taking away 

*‘*Dowd, op. cit., pp, 481-485. 
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from them the large measure of liberty they now enjoy. No policy or 
program which must depend upon force for its success can succeed 

THE POSSIBILITY OF A CASTE SYSTEM AS A SOLUTION* 

There are many honest white people who sincerely believe that the 
negro is, by his very nature, inferior to the white man. The white race 
has always found it hard to divide equally with any other race. Its history 
seems to indicate that it must either rule or ruin other races. We have 
come, of late, to refer to this particular characteristic as ‘'Nordic Superi- 
ority,’' which often includes much that is neither Nordic nor superior ! 

The supporters of this doctrine point out that nowhere are the dark- 
skinned races making any progress without being under the direction of 
the whites. Consequently the white race has adopted the convenient 
philosophy, “The people who can make the best use of a piece of this 
planet have a right to it.” While this point of view makes exploitation 
easy and has often justified it, it must be admitted that this is not always 
the case in the relation between the whites and the negroes in the United 
States. Generally, the whites, especially in the South, have taken a be- 
nevolent attitude towards the negroes. Governor Bilbo of Mississippi and 
Editor of The Free Lance, admittedly belongs to this group who feel 
that the white man is superior to the negro and thereby his guardian. 
“We believe,” says Governor Bilbo, “that the Negro ought to be treated 
fairly, but keep his place. . . . So long as the Negro stays in his place 
and occupies the sphere intended for him through Providence, environ- 
ment, and capabilities, all will be well. . . . But, in the name of the White 
man’s civilization, and for the sake of our institutions and for the suprem- 
acy of our race, when the Negro demands more it will be moving day for 
'him.” 

The trouble with this policy of race relations is that a caste system 
can last only so long as educational and economic forces contribute to 
keep one group dominant over another. But the negro is rapidly improv- 
ing his educational status to the point where all the avenues of science 
and learning are open to him. He is likewise rising in the economic scale 
to the point where he not only commands considerable wealth, but in 
proportion as he proves himself useful he is given influence and respect, 
not only by the members of his own race, but by the whites as well. 
In the face of this progress caste is doomed ; the negro may develop his 

^Quoted by Dowd, op» aX P- 49 S> from Thomas Carlyle^s essay, *‘The Nigger 
Question.'^ 

“ Quoted from The Free Lance, by Information Service, Federal Council of the 
Churdies of Christ in America, New York, March 15, 1924. 
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racial possibilities alongside his white neighbor without being either an 
intruder or an inferior. Under the circumstances, caste would have to 
depend upon force in order to persist, and force breeds fraud, thus mak- 
ing the problems of race relations even more troublesome than they are 
now.^^ 

SEGREGATION AS A SOLUTION 

Segregation has come to be used to designate the policies and programs 
which are the expressions of the natural disposition of races to live apart 
from each other and for each to develop its own social life with its own 
social institutions. The use of the term segregation in this connection is 
unfortunate; it seems to imply too much forced isolation and subordina- 
tion and thus arouses a feeling of resentment. Separation would have been 
a more happy and a more accurate term, and would have given the radical 
negro editors less to complain about. 

All over the world there is a tendency for divergent races to want to 
live to themselves and not blend their living with other races. The League 
of Nations has recognized this principle in attempting to work out a 
program for promoting world peace.^® The negroes and the whites in 
the United States are not exceptions to this rule. Since Colonial days they 
have lived apart in spite of their close economic contacts. Both races have 
a sensitive ‘‘^consciousness of kind'^ which impels them towards separation 
“in all things that are purely social.'’ In the rural South, as we have 
already noted, the tendency is towards the formation of all-negro com- 
munities, and even where the negro farms are scattered among those of 
the whites each race prefers separate group life. The same is true of the 
urban communities; wherever the negro population becomes sufficiently 
large to enable them to have their own social institutions such institutions 
spring up. Separate churches, pool-halls, restaurants, lodges, and barber- 
shops spring up often before there has developed a distinctly separate 
negro residential district. As a rule, negroes want separate churches first, 
and very often they are aided financially by the whites to obtain church 
property and even to pay the preacher. 

While segregation seems to be desired by both negroes and whites, it 
IS not always obtained in a manner satisfactory to each race. This is 
especially true in matters of housing and ownership of property, educa- 
tional facilities, transportation facilities, playgrounds, and recreation 
places. In the South where the negro population is densest the policy of 

Hart, Hornell, The Science of Social Relations, New York, 1927, Ch. XII and 
pp. 508-509. 

**Dowd, op, at. 
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separation has become fairly settled and agreed npoii by leaders of both 
j-aces — ^though in matters of equal educational facilities and equal travel 
accommodations the negro has ground for complaint. In the North, how- 
ever, where the policy of separation has never been understood by the 
whites and where, until recently, the negroes were too few to provoke 
problems of race relations, these questions are giving rise to serious pro- 
tests, race riots, intimidations, and vexing discriminations. 

In almost every Northern city the question of negro housing and own- 
ership of property has become a serious strain on the harmonious relation- 
ship between the races. Here we find negro segregation a fact. As a rule, 
they can obtain housing only in the least desirable residential sections, 
where they gain possession by paying a higher rental than was paid by 
the South Europeans and Russian Jews who are thus induced to live 
elsewhere under more favorable conditions. When the negro with means 
attempts to secure residence in a better neighborhood among white neigh- 
bors he is at once met with opposition — legal and social. Real estate men 
in many cities have inserted clauses in their land contracts to prevent sale 
or rental to negroes. This means of segregating the negro was challenged 
in the courts, and carried to the United States Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court in a decision rendered May 24, 1926, declared such con- 
tracts valid and constitutional. Thus segregation in the Northern industrial 
cities works a serious hardship on the negro, tiemmed in, as the ‘‘negro 
quarter"' generally is, and, as individuals, unable to obtain residence in 
better neighborhoods, they are compelled to live under conditions which 
are a menace to their health, morals, and social welfare.^^ 

Separate schools for negroes and negro teachers to teach them is de- 
manded whenever the negro population is large enough to make a show- 
ing in the community. The demand usually comes from the whites; but 
the negroes generally would much prefer this arrangement if they could 
be sure that their schools would be on a par with the schools for 
whites. Some of the Northern negroes, especially mulattoes, have opposed 
separate schools on the ground that educating the children in the same 
schools would help the races to better understand each other and thus 
lessen race prejudice. But the Northern whites are no different from the 
whites of the South on the question of segregation. The action recently 
taken by 800 high school students of the Emerson High School, Gary, 
Indiana, illustrates this fact. Gary is one of America's newest cities — a 
city built around the steel industry on the shores of Lake Michigan. It 

The Negro in Chicago, Chicago Committee on Race Relations, Chicago, 1022, 
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is new not only in location and structure, but new also in regard to its 
population— the vast majorR^ of the white children in the high school 
being native-born of foreign-born parents. When high school opened in 
September (1927) there were twenty- four negro students enrolled. The 
negroes were also new to the city. The white students objected to the 
negroes entering their classes and demanded that a separate school be 
provided for them. When their demands were rejected by the school 
board they walked out of their classes and refused to return to school 
until their demands were granted. This incident reflects the growing race 
antipathy in many of the Northern cities where the negro population has 
increased rapidly due to recent migrations. 

Separate travel accommodations for the negroes and whites in street 
cars and passenger trains — ^popularly known as the Crow” policy — 
has also met much opposition from many Northern negroes, and especially 
Northern mulattoes, and has been criticized by many Northern whites 
who are not familiar with the ^‘institution.” The separate travel accom- 
modations is as rigidly enforced against the whites as it is against the 
negroes, and was instituted for the primary purpose of preventing race 
friction. It was not designed, as some folks think, to embarrass and 
antagonize the negro. In the Southern states separation is required by 
law. In the street car service, as a general rule, there is no discrimination 
in regard to the nature of the service — negroes and whites ride in the 
same cars, separated only by a portable sign which fits on the back of the 
seats. In passenger trains, however, the railroads often take advantage 
of the situation and furnish inferior accommodations for negroes, and 
since few negroes would travel in Pullman cars, they are not allowed 
Pullman or dining-car accommodations unless especially contracted for 
by a group. This often works a hardship on the negro traveler, and espe- 
cially on the educated and cultivated negro. However, even in the absence 
of legal separation, there is a general preference for separate travel accom- 
modations. This is well illustrated in Chicago, where a law prohibits trans- 
portation companies from applying the “Jim Crow” principles, never- 
theless a line is drawn by usage, especially in the cars and trains which 
pass through negro settlements. 

In the South, where the races understand each other better, there is a 
clearer understanding as to where the races should separate in playgrounds, 
parks, recreational centers, and theaters. In the Northern cities, however, 
the lack of this understanding is the cause of much race friction and 
serious trouble.^® At least one of the most serious race riots in which 
The Negro in Chicago^ Chicago Commission on Race Relations, Chicago, 1922, 
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thirty-eight persons were killed resulted from inadequate separation of 
the races on bathing beaches and recreational parks of Chicago, An imagi- 
nary line had been drawn by usage but it vjzs challenged by some of the 
more "'aggressive’' negroes, and it was this challenge which caused the 
trouble.2^ In general, the negroes prefer separate amusement and recrea- 
tional accommodations and have generally organized and provided their 
own play, where separate public accommodations for them were lacking. 
Even in athletics they have seldom sought to compete with the whites, 
especially where their numbers were large enough to permit their keep- 
ing to themselves. 

"In the Southern states, where two races are thrown together in 
great masses, there would be perpetual clashes and outbreaks of violence 
in schools, churches, hotels and in places of amusement if there were not 
some local regulation of racial contact. Legalized separation of the races 
in the South pertains to schools, hotels, restaurants, theaters, street cars 
and railway cars/’ 

This policy in the South has been in practice almost from the begin- 
ning and the races have adjusted themselves to it, and have provided 
accommodations accordingly. In the North, the policy is gradually finding 
public approval, but accommodations are in many instances lacking. In 
many Northern cities it is difficult for negro travelers to find a place 
to sleep. The better hotels ""have all rooms taken” when the negro attempts 
to register for a room; restaurants and dining halls are ‘"out of food” 
when he seats himself at a table, or he is handed a menu with prices 
especially designed to discourage his patronage. 

In general segregation has not only been the means of preventing race 
friction, but it has given the negro his major opportunities to advance. 
It has saved him from the deadening and dwarfing conditions of a caste 
system. Many negro leaders and educators recognize this fact. "‘This di- 
vision of the races is an advantage to us as a people, in so far as it 
permits us to become the teachers of our own people. No better discipline 
can be given to a people than that which they gain by being their own 
teachers. They can have no greater opportunity than that of developing 
within themselves the ideals and the leadership which are to make them 
not merely in law, but in fact, the masters of their own fortunes.” 

; ; ; E. B, Reuter has observed : 

' I ^The Negro in Chicago ^ pp. 596-602. 
f'j ** Dpwd, op, cit,, 

; T ** Washk^on, Booker T., The American Negro of Today , Tuskegee, pp. 67 E. 
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. . To the extent that the races become separated and the Negroes gained 
in independence and developed a sense of racial pride and self-reliance, there 
was a place for an educated class within the race ; there was a need for teachers 
and preachers, for physicians and lawyers, for business men and entertainers. 

With the rise of a middle-class, the race was able to support a profes- 
sional and leisure class; previously the educated Negro was an idler and a 
parasite. Isolation of the race forced the Negroes to depend upon their own 
educated men and so to make a place for such men. 

“The separation of the races freed the Negro professional and business men 
from the competition of the better trained and more efficient White men and 
consequently gave them an opportunity to rise out of all proportion to their 
native ability and training. The plane of competition became one on which 
they could hope to succeed. The older— the slave and reconstruction plane of 
adjustment — ^was an accommodation on horizontal lines. The White man 
was at the top, the Black man was at the bottom. It was a caste distinction 
that prevented the rise of the capable individual out of his group. In the 
newer arrangement the opportunity to rise was limited only by ability and 
the industry of the individual man. There was no superior caste above him.” “ 

However, segregation — ^unless supplemented by an effective means of 
, inter-racial cooperation— may lead to grave misunderstandings, super- 
sensitive racial resentments, damning prejudices, and wanton injustices. 
Herein lies the chief difficulty with segregation as a policy and program 
of race relations. It cannot be trusted by itself to work as a final solution 
to the problem of race relations. It must increasingly be supplemented by 
more efficient and more positive policies and programs of inter-racial un- 
derstanding and cooperation. 

MIGRATION AS A SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF RACE RELATIONS 

Some entertain the hope that migration of the negroes to the North, 
East, and West will eventually solve the problem of race relations. They 
point out that the negro is getting a better education and is gaining in 
self-reliance, and is thus less hesitant about leaving the South where he 
has been “looked after.” They further believe that our restriction of for- 
eign immigration will increase the demand for negro labor in the industrial 
centers, and thus lead him to seek the more “advantageous” economic op- 
portunities. It may take some time, but eventually, they think, the negro 
will become adjusted to industry and to the urban life of the North.®' It 
is thought by some that the negro will not multiply as fast in the city 
as in the rural districts, and this will further lessen the number in pro- 

“ Reuter E B. The Mulatto in the United. States, Badger, Boston, 1918, p. 359. 

* Locke, ’Alain,’ “Enter the New N^ro,” Survey (Harlem number), March i, 
1925, pp. 631-634. 
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portion to the whites. When thns scattered, the dominance of the whites 
will be everywhere assured and there will no longer be any struggle for 
^Vhite dominance/' 

The trouble with this all-too-hopeful outlook is that it does not take 
■ many negroes to crowd, and this is more true in ' the cities of the ^ 

North than it is in the South. It will be remembered that the ratio of negro 
children to white children in the Emerson High School of Gary was only 
twenty-four negroes to eight hundred whites — ^three per cent — yet there 
was a problem of race relations. Such a proposal, though used to encour- 
age negro migration from the South, should not be given serious thought 
as a solution to the problem of race relations. 

EDUCATION AND INTER-RACIAL COOPERATION AS A SOLUTION 

There is no panacea for the problem of race relations. A plan which 
may work well in one community cannot be expected to accomplish like 
results in all communities. But whatever the plan, its degree of success 
must depend upon two factors: (i) The extent to zvkich it Jms fo'Steted 
\ mzd furthered a program of sotmd education; and (2) the extent to which ^ 
it has built up and established sound policies and programs of inier-racial 
cooperation. 

What should be the central aim of a sound educational program ? What 
sort of education is most needed by the negro population ? Negro leaders, 
themselves, are not agreed on this point/^® But the results already demon- 
strated leave little room for argument. People who are useful, no mat- 
ter what happens to be their race or color, come to be liked and respected. 
Consequently, the central aim of a sound educational program should be 
to teach people to be useful.^^ It is this aim which gains for the negro 
his greatest freedom and his greatest happiness, and it is this aim which 
calls forth the hearty support and enthusiastic approval of the whites. 

When William Holtzclaw went to Utica, Mississippi, twenty-five years 
ago, he was met by Colonel Chapman, a white man and successful attorney 
in tliat section of the state. The Colonel" was a veteran of the Civil 
War, had always lived among negroes and he knew their needs. ''Well/' 
said the Colonel to Holtzclaw, "if you have come here to teach the 'nigger' 
to be useful, you will find the best White people will be with you; but 
if you have come to educate him to dress up and quit work, my advice 
to you would be to pass on." Holtzclaw welcomed this bit of information 
and advice. He was a graduate of Tuskegee Institute and a close follower 

“Dowd, op. cit. Ch. LXV. 

“Hart, Horneil, The Science of Social Relations, New York, 1927, px>. 521-524. 
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of his great teacher Booker T. Washington. He had in fact come to Utica 
to prove himself useful and to teach others how to be tiseful. Utica Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute with its 1600 acres of good land, offering 
training in twenty different trades as well as academic subjects, to hun- 
dreds of negro boys and girls, and conducting demonstrations and insti- 
tutes among the farmers of the state, stands as a monument to the man 
who came to ■ educate his fellows to be useful. Perhaps Hampton Insti-- 
tute or Tuskegee would have served better to illustrate the success of this 
educational aim ; but Utica represents the third generation of negro schools' 
founded ; on this principle — Hampton and its great founder, Samuel C. 
Armstrong, handed the torch to Booker T. Washington who founded 
Tuskegee, and it was at Tuskegee that Holtzclaw gained the inspiration 
for his great work. White people the Nation over, North as well as South, 
have joined hands with the negroes to build and develop these schools, 

Ex-President Taft is president of the board of trustees of Hampton 
Institute and greatly interested in the advancement of negro education. 
'‘The result has demonstrated,’' says Mr. Taft, speaking of the work of 
Hampton, “that in the principles that Armstrong taught is to be found 
the solution to our race problem in this country. Here is to be found the 
explanation of the marvelous progress which statistics show has been 
made by the Negro race in the half century of ‘up from slavery.’ ” 

While a few of the negro colleges shun this educational aim as “ser- 
vile” and “degrading,” the vast majority of them — including the state agri- 
cultural colleges and normal schools for negroes — ^have as their central 
aim the training of their students to be useful — not only useful in occu- 
pation, but useful in the betterment of the civic and social welfare of their 
communities. 

Since these schools are furnishing the teachers for the expanding and 
improving public schools for the negroes, and providing the major lead- 
ership for the race, it is a hopeful sign that the solution to the problem 
of race relations — ^at least from the negroes’ side — is within reach. 

But the educational problems of the negro are not quite the same as 
those of the whites — and this is another reason for separate schools. As 
we noted in the previous chapter, the negro has come “up from slavery,” 
and is still impeded in his progress by the vestiges of the old slave cul- 
ture — ^the habits of living, the ideals, the methods and manner of doing 
things, the stifled initiative, and happy-go-lucky attitude toward the future. 
All these he must clxange if he is to be really useful to-day. He must 
learn to be self-reliant and plan for the future. He must study improved 

^ Quoted by Dowd, op, cit, from a bulletin published by Hampton Institute. 
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methods and make himself an efficient producer. He must come to under- 
stand the economic system under which he lives, and learn to free himself 
from the debt- forming habits to which he has become accustomed — ^he 
must school himself in thrift. He must strive for farm and home own- 
ership, and free himself from the wasteful and inefficient life of the 
^'cropper tenant,” and from the still more wasteful and blighting neigh- 
borhood life of the negro city renter. He must strive for good homes and 
put much thought and quiet pride in making them beautiful — not gaudy 
and pretentious, but dignified and artistic. He must talk less of politics, and 
do more to gain a clearer vision of the community and civic needs of his 
race.®® 

By learning these things, he is not only promoting his own best inter- 
ests, but he is rendering an invaluable service to his race and to his state. 
He is thus setting an example which wins the respect and esteem of all 
with whom he comes in contact — whites as well as negroes. Much is al- 
ready being done to emphasize these educational aims, and here and there 
we may witness the results of it. But to overcome the influence of cus- 
tom and tradition is a slow and often discouraging task. 

There is another side to educational aims which relates as much to 
the whites as it does to the negroes. The educators of both races have 
much to accomplish before the schools become socially efficient — efficient 
in giving to young America the point of view, the knowledge, and the 
training which they must have in order to be of highest usefulness in 
meeting the problems of human relations. Our schools — ^most of them — 
have become efficient in teaching people to be readers, listeners, and on- 
lookers; but there are lacking those essential guiding principles by which 
this efficiency may improve human relations. It is a sort of aimless efficiency 
which is as likely to spend itself in a riot as it is in a love feast. Aimless 
reading has made a market for tons of ^'printed trash” that flares from 
every newsstand and feeds the imagination on the products of sordid 
minds and morbid discontent. Aimless listening has made us easy prey 
to the rumor-monger, the propagandist, the sensationalist, the mob psy- 
chologist. Aimless on-looking does not discern the false from the true, 
the sham from the meritorious, the worthless from the able. Thus it is 
that we are becoming more and more erratic and more craze-ridden in 
matters affecting human relations.^® 

^ "®Dowd, op. cit, Ch. 71; 

^ And Who is My Neighbor f An Outline for the Study of Race Relations in 
America, National Conference on Christian Way of Living, New York, 1924. 
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Both mces need, therefore, to examine careftilly their educational aims 
and the social attitudes that are being formed by them. One-sided presen- 
tations of questions affecting human relations; substitution of flimsy opin- 
ion for facts; emphasis on difference instead of likeness; tirades on in- 
equalities instead of vivid pictures of opportunities; getting the dollar 
sign in front of the service ideal — ^to the extent tliat these practices are 
reflections of our educational methods, to the same extent we may expect 
our problems of human relations to become more difiicuit and more 
menacing. 

Segregation — ^as we have just pointed out— will enable the negro to 
adapt his schools and educational aims to fit the peculiar needs of his race, 
but isf is evident that in mattery of education, as toell as in other matters^ 
of community life and economic advancement, there must he sound policies 
and programs of inter-race relations. Without whole-hearted cooperation it 
is hardly possible to correct the harmful tendencies which create race fric- 
tion; or strengthen the bonds of relationship by sympathetic understand- 
ing. It is only through such cooperation that a healthy public opinion can 
be created and the press be made to reflect a more sane and just attitude in 
the treatment of questions relating to the negro and affecting questions of 
race relations.^^ Since the negroes cannot hope to gain anything through 
political action, there is no method, other than cooperation, by which their 
civic and community needs may be fairly met, and a just and equitable 
distribution of public revenues be made. 

Both races benefit equally from cooperation. ^Tf the Negro can afford 
to be wronged, the White man cannot afford to wrong him. To the extent 
that the Negro is ‘kept down,’ the White man must stay down with him, 
. . . The ‘natural place’ for any race is the highest level to which it is 
capable of climbing.” 

Inter-racial cooperation has been slowly developing. But it has been a 
matter largely left to local communities to work as they saw fit. Perhaps 
the first organized effort to promote inter-racial cooperation was that be- 
gun by the Y. M. C, A,, through the leadership of Dr. W. D. Weather- 
ford, President of the Y. M. G. A. College at Nashville, Tennessee. This 
work of the Y. M. C. A. has been direeted chiefly to the education of 
the people to an appreciation of the true nature of the problems of race 
relations.®^ 

^The Negro in Chicago, Chicago Commission on Race Relations, Chicago, 1922, 
Ck IX. 

** Dowd, op. cit., p. 548. 

^Ihid., p. sso. 
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Other groups have made important contributions to promoting a pub- 
lic opinion that would further the movement of cooperation. Some of the 
most important of these groups are : The Southern Sociological Congress, 
the University Commission on Race Relations (composed chiefly of South- 
ern Universities), the Commission on Inter-Racial Cooperation of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the clergy in the 
various church bodies in the Southern states, the women’s organizations, 
and the semi-official commissions of the various states of the South. 

Through these organizations much has been accomplished to stamp 
out lynching and other lawless activities which were directed chiefly against 
negroes. They have vastly improved the treatment of the negroes before 
the courts, and bettered the conditions of their jails, penal institutions, 
improved and enlarged other institutions for negroes. They have given 
encouragement to negro education all along the line — in the public schools, 
secondary education, colleges, and in the home education of adults through 
public health nurses, home demonstrational agents, farm demonstrational 
agents, and traveling libraries. 

But perhaps of even greater value in the promotion of a sound policy 
and program of inter-racial cooperation is the development of inter- 
racial relations committees. In the South, where there are now more 
than eight hundred towns and cities having such organizations, these 
committees are semi-official bodies composed of an equal number of mem- 
bers from each race, appointed, as a rule, by the mayors. In the North 
the committees are unofficial, as a rule, and affiliated with the National 
Urban League. In addition to these permanent bodies, there are in some 
cities temporary commissions, made up of members of both races. Gen- 
erally these temporary commissions are appointed for the specific purpose 
of investigating conditions and making recommendations for the organiza- 
tion and development of a permanent policy and program of inter-racial 
cooperation. The Chicago Commission on Race Relations was of this tem- 
porary sort and concluded its work with the publication of its report and 
recommendations — The Negro in Chicago, 

The program of the Urban League deals more with the problems of 
race adjustment under a new situation, and is therefore generally more 
committed to a purely social work program — though it does attempt to 
meet the larger problems, such as work on a housing program, newspaper 
policies, school relationships, industrial relations, recreation and play- 
ground policies and provisions, treatment of negro offenders, and pro- 
bation. 

The inter-racial religious committees, especially in the South, are more 
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committed to the task of racial readjmtmenf, for the purpose of promot- 
ing harmony of race relations, and for furthering the economic and social 
welfare of the community as a whole. Perhaps the functions of these 
committees can be made more clear by taking as an example the program 
and accomplishments of one such committee that has been in operation 
for a number of years, — the Inter-Racial Relations Committee of Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Winston-Salem is a city of approximately 50,000 population, of which 
about 25,000 are negroes. Knitting mills are the chief industries, and they 
have always depended upon negro labor. The population, both white and 
negro, is almost wholly native-born, and the city grew — ^as most cities 
of the South — with its typical ‘'negro quarter’" located in the lowlands 
along the railroads and behind the warehouses. This “negro quarter’" was 
a dingy, muddy, smoky, unsightly “eye sore” on the otherwise beautiful 
and prosperous city. It was here that most of the negroes lived, except a 
few of the more educated and prosperous, who formed a suburban dis- 
trict known as Columbia Heights. 

Columbia Pleights is located on a beautiful hill-top site, where the 
state normal school for negroes is located. It is an attractive site for homes, 
but for years the streets leading to it were unimproved and it was too 
inaccessible for the mill hands. Consequently the more thrifty mill work- 
ers who wished to improve their living conditions attempted to obtain 
homes and property in the highlands occupied by the whites. 

Attempts had been made to secure legislation compelling the negroes 
to remain in the “negro quarter,” where they had always lived ; but such 
attempts did not stand the test of the courts. A serious situation was 
rapidly developing which might at any time ripen into a race riot. But 
Winston-Salem could not afford a race riot; because it could not afford 
to lose its much-needed negro labor. 

The city, under the leadership of the Mayor, began to give the ques- 
tion of race relations serious consideration. They called upon the negroes 
to express themselves and they did. The result was the formation of 
an Inter-Racial Relations Committee to work out a program and a definite 
policy. The results were that the whites agreed to divide the city’s public 
improvements on a “fifty-fifty” basis with the negroes. The streets of the 
negro residential district were improved, and these improvements did not 
stop at the city limits but extended out through Columbia Heights. Three 
large school buildings were built for the negroes. Tracts of land adjacent 
to the schools were purchased and converted into parks and playgrounds 
for the negro children. Street lighting, sewers and water mains were ex- 
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tended to the negro residential district — (notice that the ‘'negro quarter"' 
gave way to the "negro residential district"). 

Rapidly the negroes began spreading out over Columbia Heights. It 
was agreed that the whites would not attempt to buy property on that side 
of the city, and that the negroes could extend their home building as 
far out as they desired. 

In 1925 a new two-wing municipal hospital was opened— one wing for 
the service of the whites and one for the negroes. The city now divides 
its appropriations equally between the whites and the negroes. The prop- 
erty holdings of the negroes have increased in value to the point where 
there is no longer any question about the "white man paying all the taxes" 
— the assessed value of the negro property about equals that of the whites. 

Winston-Salem perhaps may be regarded as one of the most success- 
ful ventures in inter-racial cooperation; but it is fairly representative of 
the movement. It illustrates what can be done to bring about peace and 
harmony between two divergent races that, by the nature of things, must 
live in the same community and yet live separated. It illustrates also the 
possibility of a program of race segregation that is neither humiliating 
nor debasing. It proves the contention of the great negro leader, Booker 
T. Washington, when he said (holding up one hand with outspread 
fingers) ; "In all things that are purely social we may be as separate as the 
fingers, yet as one hand in all things essential to material progress."" 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Why is it increasingly necessary that we should adopt a national policy on 
race relations? Why not continue the time-honored laissez-faire policy, 
and let competition determine the outcome of the race problems ? 

2. At what stage in the growth of the negro population should a city begin to 
develop a definite program and policy of race relations — i.e., should the city 
wait until a certain per cent, say 5 per cent, of the population is composed 
of negroes? Explain. 

3. In communities where there is a considerable population of colored, would 
it be a practical or desirable policy to insist that both races use the same 
schools, cars, theaters, and beaches, without being separated? Would such 
a policy increase or lessen race friction? Explain. 

4. What are the advantages and the disadvantages of a policy of race 
separation in those fields where they are likely to come into conflict ? 

5. How has the use of the term segregation affected the solution of the 
race problem? Suppose you were told that you should live only in a 
segregated section of the city, how would you feel about it? What term is 
better ? 

. 6. What is the role of the mulatto in America’s race problem ? Do you think 
the state laws prohibiting the intermarriage of whites and blacks are weak 
laws? What would be the effect of the removal of all legal barriers to 
die intermarriage of the two races? 

7. Make a list of the arguments for and against political action as a solution 
to the problem of race relations, using your own thought on the matter 
as well as the thought you have gathered from your general readings and 
from public discussions. 

8. How may colonization affect the problem of race relations ? Can it be taken 
as a practical solution of the whole problem? Explain. 

9. What effect has migration of the negroes to the Northern industrial 
centers had upon the problem of race relations? Are Northern whites 
any more considerate and liberal with the negro than the whites of the 
South ? Can we expect migration to eventually distribute the negro 
population so that the major issues of the problem of race relations will 
disappear ? 

10. Briefly outline what you think should be the national policy of race relations 
and show how it would work. 


CHAPTER i6 


A SUMMARY OF THE POPULATION PROBLEM WITH SOME 
CONCLUSIONS 

Having noted the population theories and attitudes, past and present, 
together with population trends and the factors producing them, let us 
turn to a summary of our findings with possible conclusions looking to- 
ward a theory of population. We have proceeded on the basis of certain 
hypotheses some of which are axiomatic and demonstrable while others 
are of a more theoretical nature. Having stated these, we may then turn 
to certain deductions which may be drawn therefrom, and to the tests 
which may be applied in the evaluation of population tendencies. 

SOME HYPOTHESES 

j. Optimmn Numbers. The ideal population zmth regard to physical 
size is one in which there exists a balance betzveen mmibers and the means 
of subsistence. This condition of balance takes into consideration not only 
the problem of the distribution of consumption goods but efficient produc-- 
tion as well. The population must be neither too large nor too small for 
efficient production. Either condition results in diminishing returns. 

2 . Optimmn Standard of Limng. In such a balanced population will 
obtain a normal efficiency standard of living which is well above the bare 
subsistence level for every normally endozmd individual or family, but is 
not necessarily equal for all. The objective sought in the determination 
of such a standard of living, or size of individual or family share, is the 
maximum of physical, mental and social efficiency for individuals, and 
hence for society. The ideal share or distribution of wealth is not a static 
factor. It changes with the increase of scientific knowledge and with the 
growth of effective desire. A condition of balance is measured by a com- 
parison of the actual standard of living in operation and the socially ap- 
proved standard. Standards are continually changing. What might have 
been considered an ideal condition a century ago in this country would 
be considered intolerable at the present time. What is now considered a 
high standard of living by Chinese villagers in China is considered to be 
the depth of poverty by us. Hence an optimum standard of living must 
be submitted to the scientific tests of the best informed, rather than to 
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the mere opinion of the populations concerned. It is possible for the stand- 
ards of certain classes within the population to be too high; but it is doubt- 
ful if the world has yet experienced a situation in which the general 
standard for all, rich and poor alike, is too high for general social efficiency. 

j. Optimum. Quality. This is a situation in which a balance exists 
with respect to the physical, mental, and social quality of the individuals 
composing society. Quite frankly we do not know as yet how to measure 
such a balance. We do not know what is the normal distribution of health, 
disease, vdeath, average intelligence, and superiority. We do not know 
what is normal social quality or how much may be expected from the in- 
dividual in social self-control. We may, howevef, compare superior con- 
dition and accomplishment with that which is average and inferior. We 
may compare the past with the present to deterfnine whether or not im- 
provement is in evidence. The superior individual represents the maximum 
of our attainment. Is there too wide a gulf between these individuals and 
those who are markedly inferior? Are we conquering disease? Is general 
health improving and longevity increasing? Are we saving a larger pro- 
portion of the infants born and the mothers bearing them? Are the depre- 
dations of the anti-social increasing or diminishing? Is social control more 
or less effective ? Are our physical and mental defectives contributing more 
than their share in increments to the social population ? Unfortunately the 
answers to these questions are not all favorable, but under a condition 
of optimum quality they would have to be. Optimum quality does not 
necessarily mean that the ultimate has been attained but that reasonable 
progress toward the ideal is evident. 

Surplus Potential Fecundity. Nature has provided for a fecundity 
both among plants and animals (including the human animal) which 
makes possible an increase far in excess of the means of subsistence. This 
is in actual operation among plants and lower animals where natural 
selection so operates that only the fittest survive. Among human beings, 
however, civilization brings with it the possibility of voluntary restriction 
or encouragement of reproduction. Still the tendency is toward over rather 
than under reproduction even among men. This is merely a matter of 
potential fecundity ; it is a mathematical problem and can be proven on 
the basis of available geographical area or standing-room. 

5. Ultimate Limitation. Populations, of course, are limited to the 
amilable means of subsistence. Availability, however, is continually chang- 
ing. Progress in the arts and sciences leads to improvement in methods 
of production and transportation. These lead to increased supplies and 
to increased availability. During one great famine in China millions starved 
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to death in certain areas in spite of the fact that there was grain in plenty 
in the surrounding territory. Roads were so poor and means of trans- 
portation so primitive that it required all of the grain a carter could carry 
to feed himself and his animals en route. During the last great famine 
steamships and railways brought food from America to the very door of 
the sufferers. 

6. Sources of Supply, Ultimately, world supplies of consumption 
goods depend on the extent of the surface of the earth and its natural re- 
sources. The available means of subsistence for a given population depends 
upon the natural resources either immediately available or available by ex- 
change of one commodity, or service for another. The people of New York 
City, for instance, produce but little of what they either eat or wear, or of 
the materials from which their buildings are made, or with which they are 
heated and lighted. But they do produce other goods and services which 
they exchange for these. The Pennsylvania miners produce fuel, but little 
food. The Chinese village, on the other hand, is a highly self-sufficing 
economic unit for it produces practically all that it consumes. 

7. Volume of Supply. Availability means ability to get. Ability to get 
depends very largely on stage of civilization and the degree of progress of 
the arts and sciences. British genius and Western science and methods 
have greatly increased India’s supplies. China at present, in a stage of 
primitive arts, handicraft and agriculture, is able to support her four 
hundred million only at the starvation level of subsistence. Given a West- 
ern technic, adding advanced industry and commerce to agriculture, she 
might greatly improve the general standard of living, though probably 
not equal ours, for the relative density of population would still be greater. 
The volume of the supply depends on the degree of the progress of the 
arts and sciences, the amount of capital, the development of economic 
organization, the character of the land, or the supply of natural resources 
at the home base, and the physical and mental ability of the population 
in question. 

8 . Increase of Volume of Supply, This is dependent upon the dis- 
covery or opening up of new geographical areas and in the advance of the 
arts and sciences. The former factor is strictly limited by the physical 
amount of the inhabitable area of the earth’s surface. We foresee no 
limit to the latter. In a generation which can guide an airship over the 
limitless spaces of the ocean by means of an electric impulse carried on 
the ether, which can transmit both auditory and visual impressions in 
the same mysterious manner, and which can utilize liquid air in place of 
gasoline in combustion engines, it would be foolhardy to predict any 
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limitations whatsoever. There is no reason to believe that we have reached 
the pinnacle of scientific achievement; that we will make less scientific 
progress in the future than we have in the past. Profiting by Mai thus' ex- 
ample one steers clear of predicting either '‘arithmetic” or "geometric” 
ratios. But it seems possible from past experience that scientific progress 
may, other things being equal, show a tendency to go forward in geometric 
ratio. Each invention or discovery is the offspring of many that have pre- 
ceded it. Likewise it becomes the stepping-stone of many which may fol- 
low, Stilly while no scientific achievement is impossible, even synthetic vita- 
mineSy it is dangerous to gamble in futures. Experiments and discoveries 
might not pan out in time to avert catastrophe. There will be plenty of 
time to take advantage of them in increased population when they have 
arrived. Let us follow rather than anticipate progress. 

9. Distribution af Supply. How many people a given area will support 
under a given type of industry depends on the prevailing standard of life 
or share expected by each. Even at China's present level of living the state 
of Texas could not support our population. At our standard of 
living and with her present arts, China could support but a small fraction 
of her present population, 

JO. Quality of Population cmd the Standard of Living, Mental and 
physical vigor depend to a large extent on the standard of living. This 
works both ways. A standard may be too low for physical health and vigor, 
for adequate mental training and for social opportunity. It may, on the 
other hand, be so high as to defeat its own purpose. We have little reason 
as yet, however, to worry greatly about too high standards. 

II. Overpopulation. While populations have the power of increasing 
more rapidly than the means of subsistence, and while this is a dilemma 
which is continually facing us, they have not always done so. There are 
populations such as that of China which have increased at the expense of 
the standard of living and are testimony to the fact that Malthus' fears 
were well grounded. The Western world, on the other hand, has exhibited 
during the past century a most remarkable increase in population and 
at the same time a steadily advancing standard of living. Population, how- 
ever, has increased at a decreasing ratio, while that of the standard of 
living has shown a fairly regular trend. This has been due in part to the 
opening up and utilization of new lands and the exploitation of their re- 
sources. From this source of increased supplies for growing populations, 
the future holds little in store. It has been due in part also to advance in 
the arts and sciences; more efficient methods of production, completer 
utilization of raw materials, the discovery of unsuspected sources of supply 
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in old materials, and a new and more effective indnstrial organization. It 
is significant with all this progress in the technique of production that the 
rate of population increase is slowing and that the birth-rate in America 
and England has reached such a low ebb that Dublin predicts that within 
a very few years the excess-rate in these countries will be as low as that 
of France. 

FACTORS DISTURBING THE BALANCE 

We have defined the optimum sls a condition of ideal balance. The main 
difficulty is that the various factors in the two pans of the scale are in 
constant flux. They are undergoing such continual change that balance is 
with difficulty and in practice never maintained. 

Certain disturbing factors are always present. These disturbing fac- 
tors, however, may affect the balance either favorably or unfavorably. 
They may produce desirable effects in one direction and undesirable effects 
in another. IMedical science and hygiene, for instance, may tend to im- 
prove the quality of the population and effect certain economies through 
the prolongation and assurance of life. On the other hand, they may tend 
to bring about an unwarranted rate of increase and prevent natural selec- 
tion by the preservation of the unfit for maturity and reproduction. 

1. The balance between population and the means of subsistence is 
disturbed by the discovery and opening up of new lands and by progress 
in the arts and sciences. This makes available new subsistence supplies 
and therewith a new balance may be struck. These new supplies may be 
used either for the support of a larger population at the original standard 
or for the support of the same population at a higher standard, or a 
compromise may be made between the two. Every railway or highway 
built, every irrigation project completed, every area reclaimed or made 
available through means of communication, affects the supply. Likewise 
every invention and scientific discovery which results in increased and 
cheaper production works toward the same end and disturbs the existing 
balance. The world’s balance was completely changed by the discovery 
and opening up of the Americas. It will be again disturbed by the indus- 
trialization of the Orient. 

2. The balance is further disturbed by the progress of medical science 
and hygiene. This has the effect of reducing the death-rate in general. 
While it has nothing to do with the general birth-rate it does have a great 
deal to do with the survival-rate of infants born. Its net influence is greatly 
to increase the rate of population growth. As has been indicated above, 
this factor may also affect the quality of the population through the assur- 
ance of life and health to the otherwise unfit. 
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3. Changing, social values ndtk regard to the sise of the family, age 

at marriage, standards of comfort necessary to marriage, and marital 
responsibilities, so influence the birth-rate as to counteract the above in- 
fluences which increase the survival-rate. Both birth- and death-rates are : 

on the decline but it is interesting to note that the distance between them, 
or the survival-rate, is narrowing. Changing social values represent one 
of the most baffling of the disturbing factors, since it is impossible as 
yet to predict them. 

4. Changing social values have also to do with the standard of living. 

Man's manfing capacity seems to be definitely capable of education, of 
stimulation by advertising. He wants as large a share of this world's 
goods as his environment seems to warrant. Once a standard has been 
attained it is taken for granted as the normally expected and he will 
brook no reduction without a fight. He will economize in other directions 
and a reduction in the number of children he is willing to assume economic 
responsibility for seems to be the first economy to be practiced. With an 
increasing share per individual, other things being equal, a decreasing 
number of shares can be apportioned. If the standard of living had re- 
mained stationary during the past two centuries and production had con- 
tinued as per schedule, this country could have supported a population 
many times its present size. Man's wanting capacity is the most potent 
disturbing element in operation at the present time. It is the one factor 
which Malthus did not foresee and the one which has done more than 
any other to forestall his dire predictions. 

5. Positive checks such as flood, famine, war, pestilence and disaster 
are disturbing factors of decreasing importance. Progress in the arts and 
sciences has had the result of minimizing their effects if not averting them. 

The work of a Mississippi River Conservancy Commission has averted 
many a catastrophe during the past half century. An exceptional flow of 
water at last breaks through the dikes but few lives are lost because of 
the immediate and effective organization of relief. 

6. The balance is disturbed by charity, the organization of which tends 
to provide a normal environment for sub-normals. This is desirable in 
so far as it rehabilitates, but undesirable where it merely perpetuates in- 
feriority. 

7. The balance is disturbed by advancing civilisation which not only 
affects quantity but quality as well. It makes for increased survival and 
tenure. It should make for improved quality but in the main makes it pos- 
sible for a lower quality to survive at an increased rate. Civilization is self- 
domestication. Under a condition of domestication, artificial protection 
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takes the place of natural resistance. Unless this becomes the rock on 
which society is wrecked, a new artificial selection will have to be invented 
to take the place of the older natural selection which civilization has made 
practically inoperative. 

Figure 17 

Population Increase IN THE United States 

(millions) 



millions beyond the 100,000,000 mark after 1915. (Estimated after 1920*) 

Note that our population passes the one hundred million mark for the 
first time in 1916. Despite the war, the and the new immigration 

restrictions, the net increase has been very steady. Dublin’s analysis would 
indicate, however, that this rate of increase is not one on which we can 
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depend ; that the age composition of the population is such at the present 
time as unduly to favor births. During the coming generation it will be 
much retarded but Figure 17 is evidence that it will stand retarding. 

DEDUCTIONS 

1. That the factors which tend to increase the numbers of the popu- 
lation are so powerful that they have continually to be watched. 

2. That, while the standard of living has been steadily increasing, it 
has not increased to such an extent as to do away with poverty and suf- 
fering. It will be argued that this is a matter of mal-distribution of wealth 
and not of the standard of living. Nevertheless poverty does represent a 
standard of living which the more fortunate tolerate and tacitly countenance 
for their less fortunate brothers. 

3. Many present ills are directly traceable to population pressure. 
This would include a category extending from international rivalries and 
war to individual rivalry and poverty. 

4. The human race is breeding too rapidly from the scrubs in its stock 
and too slowly in its upper efficiency ranks. 

5. We may undoubtedly expect great things from science and a much 
larger potential future population, but it is dangerous to gamble in futures. 

6. Density of population and population pressure are two very dif- 
ferent things. One refers merely to the number of people per square mile 
while the other refers to the relationship existing between the population 
and consumption goods. We are comparatively uninterested in the density 
or the absolute numbers of the population. We are interested in popula- 
tion pressure; the pressure of numbers upon the means of subsistence. 
Japan, for instance, has a greater population density than China but 
much less population pressure. 

7. That the world is in need, as never before, of an understanding 
and cool consideration of her population problems. We need an intelligent 
program divorced from either politics or religion; cannon fodder or heaven 
fodder. The crisis seems to have been reached in certain parts of the 
Oriental world, but in the Occident we are not in imminent danger of 
either race suicide or of standing room only. There is, however, a present 
condition of serious unbalance which must be checked. It is not enough 
that conditions here are better than in other parts of the world. They are 
not as they should be. We are not progressing toward the optimum as 
rapidly as we must and can do. 

Figure 18 gives but an inadequate suggestion of the changes in the 
standard of living of the people of the United States from 1909 to 1918. 
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Figure 18 

Changes in Standard of Living in United States 
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It represents the adjusted per capita wealth of the nation on the basis of 
the purchasing power of the 1913 dollar. Compare the trend of this move- 
ment with that of the steadily increasing population. 


TESTS OF THE ADJUSTMENT OF POPULATION TO RESOURCES 

Innumerable tests might be suggested, but we will venture the mini- 
mum. 

I. Is the standard of living advancing? So long as it is, within certain 
limitations, we may allow the numbers of the population to increase. 

Is the gulf betn^een the rich and the poor too wide? If it is we must 
either readjust distribution or decrease population. 

j. Is the standard of living advancing at the expense of the home? 
Social and individual health and happiness demands that every individual 
who is of normal physique and mentality should find it possible to marry 
at a normal age, and bring into the world at least as many children as are 
necessary to perpetuate the group. 

4, Is the gulf between the inherently superior and the inherently in- 
ferior too great? It is evident that we cannot have too great a number of 
the former, and that superiority cannot be developed at too rapid a rate. 
But what about the latter? Are they perpetuating and exaggerating their 
defects? Are they reproducing at an abnormal rate? 

5. Has environment been made fit for man? This does not mean the 
average environment. Do we tolerate an environment for any man, rich 
or poor, ward of the state or ward of society, which handicaps him for 
life? 

These five questions must be answerable in the affirmative before we 
can afford to ease up on our consideration of the population problems of 
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human society. We are told that society has gotten along very well in 
the past and will continue to do so in the future if we will hut let it 
alone. This all depends on our definition of the term well enough. The 
human race will undoubtedly continue to exist and probably to prosper 
as well. The whole question is, exist how? Is it ‘Veil enough'’ ? Are we 
progressing toward a condition of ideal balance as rapidly as we can and 
as we know that we should? China is maintaining four hundred mil- 
lion people but they are half star\^ed. America has the highest standard 
of living in the world but still it tolerates its slums. Genius is working 
wonders, but much potential superiority is allowed to lie stagnant and 
decay. The social minded and the anti-social are working side by side 
to negative each other’s work. The whole population problem is a problem 
of social economy. Dare we allow these conditions to continue? 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Does the “optimum” concept seem to you in any way to conflict with the 
Malthusian theory of population? 

2. What portions of the Malthusian proposition need restating ? Which ele- 
ments stand? 

3. Restate the Malthusian theory of population in the light of what we 
know of population tendencies since his time. 

4. What is your answer, with regard to the United States, to the five tests 
mentioned in this chapter? 

5. Granted that both world population and world prosperity have steadily 
increased during the past century, what reason is there for worrying over 
the population problem ? 

6. Develop your own theory of population. If you have a more optimistic view 
than has been developed in the preceding Chapters, frankly face the fact 
and develop your own theory along your own lines. 


PART III 

PROBLEMS OF THE HOME AND 
ECONOMIC LIFE 



CHAPTER 17 


THE WOMAN PROBLEM 

women are apt to ask, "'why not consider the man problem ?” 
And they are entirely justified in the implication in their question. True, 
there has been an age-long struggle between men and women just as there 
have been struggles between social class. There is, however, no inherent 
lack or difference in the female make-up which need make her more of 
a problem to society than is man. Indeed, if we were to discuss the problem 
from that standpoint, the man problem would be the one to discuss, since 
he is the one who has been in the saddle and is more responsible than 
woman for the present social organization under which we live and the 
manner in which it functions. Woman has lived in a "'man-made world.” 
Her position in that world is now undergoing vast change. This is partly 
due to her revolt and partly to certain normal changes in our economic 
and social organization. The woman problem is merely the problem of 
adjusting her to a new set of social conditions and learning how to operate 
the resulting nein} social order, 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 

That there are certain important differences between men and women 
is obvious. That where difference exists social adjustment must be made, 
is self-evident. It is not so evident, however, that all differences are in- 
herent. Many of them may be the result of social environment and 
training. They may be developed differences ; unnatural, unnecessary, and 
undesirable. 

The primary difference is biological and inherent. The female of the 
species is the breeding animal. Nature has caused the main burden of 
bearing and rearing children to rest on the mother. This biological fact 
sets her apart from man and results in necessary differences of social as 
well as physical function. Certain social responsibilities become hers and 
others belong to man. But this is not the woman problem, it is merely 
the biological basis out of which it has grown. 

There are many other differences which may be observed. Woman 
seems to possess less physical vigor and bodily strength. We take it for 
granted that women will he of more delicate build and incapable of as 
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strenuous physical exertion. Still the peasant women of Europe work in 
the fields beside their men, the Indian squaw was a beast of burden, and 
our modern athletic girl is making records never dreamed of before. We 
further take it for granted that she will be more high strung and more 
subject to ''nerves''; that she will be ruled more by the emotions ; that 
she will be more "womanly," in the man-made sense of the term. But are 
these sex characteristics, or has woman merely lived up to what was ex- 
pected of her at various times and under varying conditions? We used 
to feel that she did not have the mentality for the stern but pleasant tasks 
which men reserved for themselves; that she might do very well in the 
home, but that she was helpless in the larger world of activity outside. 
To-day we find her successfully competing in most of the professions and 
in many occupations. I shall not soon forget the astonishment expressed 
by the friends of a girl who had decided to prepare herself to teach man- 
ual training. "Why," they said, "you'll have to take forging and wood 
turning." She did, and she made good at them too. Now herein lies much 
of the woman problem. 

What have we expected of women? How have we trained them? 
What social and economic functions have we allowed them? What has 
been their environment? In a word, what have we made of them? It is 
possible that they do not normally possess the physical vigor of the male, 
that they may be of higher nervous tension, and more emotional, but 
certainly to a far less degree than men have been willing to believe. There 
does not seem to be a scrap of evidence that they are of inferior men- 
tality, but men insisted on treating them as though they were and have 
persuaded them of it into the bargain. Men developed in them an in- 
ferioidty complex. That was a problem of the past. To-day they are 
coming into their own; they are rejecting the position accorded them 
by man. This constitutes the present woman problem. It is a dual problem 
of adjusting them to society and of adjusting social organization so as 
to include them and use their ability more fully. We have a woman problem 
because the old adjustment has been so completely discredited, and because 
both women and society in general demand a new settlement. 

Says a recent writer : 

“The earlier ideal of woman as a self-sacrificing, hard-working, child- 
bearing animal practically devoid of mental life, a faithful servant to the man 
who assumed her support and guardianship, and with no interests outside the 
home, shows signs of disintegration. There have come to exist for women 
alternatives to living in the home and being kept on the income of a man. 
‘/With the enlarged liberty and the growing economic independence of women 
! there has come to her the possibility of expression of the long-suppressed 
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individuality of womankind. To the extent that she becomes a free personality, 
capable of independent thought and with an ability to order her own life, the 
old dogma that she is debarred by nature from any except the pursuits and 
interests that center in sex and motherhood becomes untenable. Her interests 
and capacities are seen to be as wide and varied as are those of man; sex 
is but one of her normal desires and motherhood but one of her normal 
interests.''"^ 

Differences between men and women are physical and social, inherent 
and acquired. The inherent and physical differences are the basis on which 
the home is built and have resulted in a difference of function therein. 
The social and acquired differences are largely the result of male domi- 
nance. A sphere has been demarked for her and she, in the past, has 
accepted it. To-day she rejects it and our problem is that of preparing 
her for the new duties and opportunities which she demands and of 
adjusting society to the new “deal.’’ 

woman’s sphere 

We have heard much of woman’s sphere. Just what is it? How far 
may we logically go in marking out for her a field of activity which be- 
longs to her more than to man ? Long ago the Kaiser thought that woman’s 
life should be limited to Kinder, KUcke und Kirche. Since his change in 
fortunes Hermine, his wife, tells us that he has added another ''K” to the 
list — Kamerad, 

There is much to be said for three of the Kaiser’s four K’s if lib- 
erally interpreted, but certainly they are but a partial list. We may begin 
with children. This is the primary biological difference based on sex. 
She is the bearer of children and as such is burdened with the primary 
responsibility for both their prenatal and postnatal care. Before the birth 
of the child and during its infancy she is largely incapacitated for other 
work. As a bearer of children she has a right to protection and support. 
If woman has a specific sphere it certainly is connected with the rearing 
of children. This is a biological fact which cannot be dodged. It is argued, 
however, that, once the child has been weaned from the mother’s breast, 
her special responsibility ends. Hence, for less than two years per child, 
is she set apart from man. This, however, is mere argument. The rearing 
of the child is a job which the average mother throughput the ages has 
shown a reluctance to give over to any man, even the child’s father. It 
is not a sphere which has been thrust upon her, but one for which nature 
has prepared her, and which she has demanded. There is little doubt 

* Reuter, E. B., Population Problems, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 192^, 
p. 176. 
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that she will continue to do so, as long as motherhood is vouchsafed her. 
This does not mean that fatherhood does not carry with it other than 
economic obligations. The father is a partner in the rearing of the child, 
but his primary responsibility 's that of protecting and sustaining his 
family. This job done he may further aid his wife. 

It will be seen at once that children do not furnish a full life job for 
women. They do not commonly begin to bear children before they are 
twenty and usually are through by the time they are forty. During the 
middle period of their life they may assume the major responsibility 
for their children, but before that time they are free, and at last comes a 
time when these children neither need nor will tolerate the earlier care 
afforded them. May we say that this sphere occupies but a third or a 
half of woman's life? What else may she do? 

The Kaiser has suggested the church and the kitchen. We will dismiss 
the church at once, for it has fallen to a low estate indeed, if religion 
is not as vital a function of manhood as of womanhood. We will do 
the Kaiser credit and assume that he meant the home when he used the 
word Kuche or kitchen. It better served for purposes of alliteration. Is 
the home woman's special field? Not at all. There are two jobs connected 
with the home. There is an outside and an inside function. The home 
must be protected and supplied with the necessities which go to make it. 
This is the outside function. Once established it must be managed from 
within. The Chinese woman refers to her husband as her ‘lionorable 
outside,^' while he does well to respect her ‘"inside” authority. Is this, 
then, an inherent division of labor ? Again, not necessarily. “The Judge's 
Husband,” in a recent play, remained at home and kept house, not very 
efficiently, to be sure, while she sat on the bench and dispensed justice. 
There have been cases, but few, where the tables have thus been turned. 
There are cases without number where both husband and wife have em 
gaged in their separate professions, the problem of the children if any 
had been disposed of. We will merely say that the experience of society 
has been that* the most efficient division of labor has been for woman, the 
bearer of the children, to retain the management of the home through 
life and for man to keep the outside function. There is no reason why 
men should not be brought up to dust, mop, sew, and decorate as effec- 
tively as women do. To be sure I do not want the job, but that is merely 
because I have been taught to look upon them as beneath my dignity as 
a man. If all men were housekeepers I should have taken that sphere of 
activity for granted. There is no reason why woman should not develop 
her physique as man has and work in mill and factory. She has proven 
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herself in shop and office and man has heen compelled to recognize her 
as a worthy competitor in the professions. During certain periods of her 
life there is danger to her health in too long hours of standing, or too 
strenuous physical exertion. But the wash-tub can injure her health quite 
as effectively as the factory machine. 

I doubt if we can logically go further than to say that the experience 
of society has been that the present division of labor between men and 
women has, so far, proven the most effective. Certainly we would not 
hold that no other could obtain, or that the present order could not or 
should not be modified. We will merely conclude that the inside function 
in the home still is, along with children, woman’s major responsibility to 
society. 

The Kaiser’s final works both ways. I suppose that Kamerad 
carries with it the idea of fellowship and mutual responsibility, at least it 
should. The home is a partnership of the highest order and it can never 
function successfully as a despotic monarchy; but let us not forget that 
either sex is capable of functioning as despot. 

And what more ? Woman’s sphere is anything in which she can prof- 
itably engage after and in addition to her essential function as bearer 
and rearer of children and her accepted function as home manager. This 
additional activity should not be of such a nature as to make man’s task 
harder in his function as protector and supporter of the home. She has 
no right to compete with him where her competition merely results in 
lower wages and in male unemployment. There are fields where she has 
shown her superiority and out of which she has practically driven him. 
This is as it should be. If she can do the job better, it should be hers. 
But whatever the addition to her sphere, whether profession, politics, 
business, or labor, her time should be socially productive. She has no 
right to expect to be supported in comparative idleness, merely because 
she has been the bearer of children and her job is done. 

W^dMAN’s PAST 

Motherhood has always played a most important role. Were it not 
for motherhood there would be no home, the very foundation of our 
social structure. It is around mothers and children that permanent groups 
and societies take form. They are the lodestone to which the wandering 
male returns and as such are socializing agents of primary importance. 
In more primitive society and under much more strenuous conditions of 
life the death-rate, especially of infants, is high and it is only by a high 
birth-rate that the group is able to perpetuate itself. The outside function 
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is one of constant warfare against man and nature. Women and children 
require more protection and are capable of less independence than they 
are later under more settled conditions of life. 

Due to their dependence it is not strange that they are regarded as 
possessions to be protected in much the same manner and for the same 
reason that flocks and herds are — but the most highly valued possession 
of all. It is not strange that this sense of ownership should have worked 
to man's advantage and have reduced woman practically to the position of 
slave. We speak of the matriarchate and speculate about the days when 
woman was boss, but it is doubtful if they ever existed. Starting as an 
absolute and unquestioned dependent, one phase of social evolution has 
been woman's gradual but inevitable emancipation. So completely has 
social organization been based on an unquestioned acceptance of the 
rightness of male dominance that to-day we find ourselves unprepared 
for the new regime. Woman is also unprepared, for the social, psycho- 
logical, and physical effects of the old regime cannot be done away with 
in a generation. If we criticize her we must be prepared to assume the 
blame, for she is the product of the society in which she has been allowed 
but a limited function. 

It is difficult for the youth of to-day really to appreciate woman's past. 
It is all very well to recall the days when she was bought for a price, 
when she was a chattel the same as any other bit of property, when her 
lord and master possessed life and death authority over her and her chil- 
dren, when her only duty was toward her master, while he was free to 
cast her off whenever she failed to please him. We catch glimpses of 
this sort of thing in the Old Testament, but that seems like a long, long 
time ago. It may even have obtained in the middle ages but that too is 
a far cry from our generation. Not so. Woman may have acquired the 
vote but the vestigial remains of the older ideas and attitudes are still 
with us. 

The Apostle Paul was a defender of male dominance. To be sure 
men were urged to remain faithful to their wives and were reminded of 
certain duties to them, but women were to be seen and not heard. They 
were to obey their husbands, submit to their superior judgment, and 
follow their leadership. They were to be modest, unostentatious, and 
unobtrusive. They were not to assume the role and prerogatives of man 
even in worship; were not to pray in public. It has been said that Paul 
was a woman hater. He was not. He was merely a typical Oriental. If 
we desired to do so the New Testament could be made the basis of a 
very effective attack on modern feminism. And we cannot relegate all 
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this to the days of Paul and the Apostles. These attitudes are with us 
still. A woman preacher is still much of a curiosity. Many churches still 
refuse to countenance her. Plave you ever heard of a woman bishop ? Will 
there ever be a female Pope? Our churches still have “Ladies Aids’" 
which do most of the work, but the boards of directors and vestries are 
composed of men. They make the key decisions and allow the women 
to carry them out. Luther was as uncompromising as Paul in the matter. 
Woman’s place was in the home and as a bearer of children. This was 
her prime duty and her life. If she die hearing children, let her die, 
that is what God placed her here for, was Luther’s sentiment. 

And what about chivalry? Woman was placed on a pedestal. She was 
worshiped. Brave knights fought for her honor. The height of the pedes- 
tal, however, depended on her social status. Peasant women, still worked 
beside their men in the fields, but the idea permeated all of society and 
woman attained a new dignity and a new importance. She was a superior 
being to be treated with special deference. But to what avail? She was 
thus elevated to place her out of danger to man. She was rendered even 
more ineffective. She was now worshiped into submission and help- 
lessness. Have you seen some puny male solicitously place his hand under 
the elbow of his brawny mate getting on the car or helping her up the 
steps, when she might easily have carried him? Pie does it because of 
the age-old sense of male superiority. She accepts it because of the in- 
feriority complex with which she is still unconsciously burdened. It all 
redounds to the benefit of man. So long as woman will accept unnecessary 
favors from his hand she continues in his power. I am reminded of the 
position of the Mikado of Japan under the Shogunate. He was a prac- 
tical prisoner in his palace in Kyoto, He was rendered powerless but by 
much the same means. He was worshiped into impotence. The Mikado, 
God-man, the lineal descendant of the Jimmu Tenno, the first ancestor 
of the race, must not demean himself by the consideration of things 
mundane. Accordingly the Shoguns attended to all that and reaped the 
benefits. For the privilege of ruling Japan they treated him as a god. 

Woman’s position in the Orient to-day is a modern illustration of our 
own past. Wives are often bought for a price. Fathers dispose of daugh- 
ters as they see fit. Before marriage their duty is toward their father or 
other male head of the family. After marriage this duty is transferred 
to husband; as a widow it is to eldest son, or other ranking male. They 
have no rights aside from that of “honorable inside”; despotic manager 
of the house. They may be sold or given away. In China I ran across 
an interesting case. A beggar tried to sell his little daughter. The mother 
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placed her in our famine refuge, thus preventing him. He retaliated by 
selling her. The villagers accused him of the act. Not that he had no 
right to do so; he mei'ely suffered social disapproval. His indignant de- 
fense was that he had not sold her, he had merely ‘loaned her to a 
friend.” 

In Deufermomy XXIV. i we read, ‘‘When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no famr in his eyes, that he 
shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house.” In other words, it is the wife’s business to find 
favor in the husband’s eyes and if she does not she has no redress aside 
from the formal bill of divorcement which he is kind enough to give her. 
She may marry another man, but can never return to her first husband 
under any circumstance “for she is defiled,” and that would be “an abomi- 
nation before Jehovah”; but, no matter how many wives and concubines 
he has, he is no^t. In the Orient the woman who is put away also has no 
redress. In some places she may marry again, but her chances are slim 
if she has already failed to find favor with one man. In other places 
remarriage of even the widow is frowned upon. Through the New Tes- 
tament woman’s position is strengthened. One wife is urged, and divorce, 
except for the one cause, is disparaged. But that one wife has her duty 
clearly mapped out for her and it is obedience and submission. 

Till recent times women have had few legal rights. They lost control 
of their property, they lost their very name and identity, even their citi- 
zenship became that of their husbands. Listen to the pastoral letter issued 
by the General Association of Churches of Massachusetts to the churches 
under their care only ninety years ago, 

“We invite your attention to the dangers which at present seem to threaten 
the female character with widespread and permanent injury. 

“The appropriate duties and influences of women are clearly stated in the 
New Testament. Those duties and that influence are unobtrusive and private, 
but the source of mighty power. When the mild, dependent, and softening in- 
fluence of women on the sternness of man’s opinions is fully exercised, society 
feels the effect of it in a thousand forms. The power of woman is her de- 
pendence, flowing from the consciousness of that weakness which God has 
given her for her protection, and which keeps her in those departments of 
life that form the character of individuals, and of the nation. There are social 
influences which females use in promoting piety and the great objects of 
Christian benevolence which we cannot too highly commend. 

“We appreciate the unostentatious prayers and efforts of women in ad- 
vancing the cause of religion at home and abroad; in Sabbath-school; in 
leading religious enquirers to the pastor for instruction; and in all such 
associated efforts as becomes the modesty of their sex ; and earnestly hope that 
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she may abound more and more in these labors of love and piety. But when 
she assumes the place and tone of man as a public reformer, our care and 
protection seem unnecessary; we put ourselves in self defence against her; she 
yields the power which God has given her for her protection, and her character 
becomes unnatural If the vine, whose strength and beauty is to lean upon 
the trellis work, and half conceal its clusters, thinks to assume the independence 
and over-shadowing nature of the elm, it will not only cease to bear fruit, but 
will fall in shame and dishonor into the dust. We cannot, therefore, but 
regret the mistaken conduct of those who encourage females to bear an 
obtrusive and ostentatious part in measures of reform, and countenance any 
of that sex who so far forget themselves as to itinerate in the character of 
public lecturers and teachers. We especially deplore the intimate acquaintance 
and conversation of females with regard to things which ought not to be men- 
tioned; by which that modesty and delicacy which is the charm of domestic 
life, and which constitutes the influence of women in society, is consumed, and 
the way opened, as we apprehend, for degeneracy and ruin. We say these things 
not to discourage proper influences against sin, but to secure such reformation 
as we believe Scriptural and will be permanent.” 

The philosophy of life contained in the above was not exceptional. 
It was generally accepted by both men and women, and lurks in the back- 
grounds to-day. Such an attitude taken by men and submitted to by women 
could not but result in her exploitation by him, a rationalization of male 
faults, the double standard of morality, and a most serious weakening of 
female character. 

The attitude of the past toward woman leads, as soon as social life 
is sufficiently secure and as soon as man can afford it, to the relegation of 
womanhood to the position of pretty ornament. She was encouraged to 
be “delicate,” robust health was unfitting and unwomanly, she was dressed 
and corseted in a manner to render her unfit for physical exertion. Look 
at a style book of less than fifty years ago and stand amazed. Look at 
the sports costumes of the period which rendered her unfit for more 
strenuous exercise than knocking a croquet ball about a lawn^^ or for 
gentle walks. Note the side-saddle and the riding costumes with skirts 
which swept the ground. Remember the hoop-skirts, billowing bustles, 
chignons, wasp waists and innumerable petticoats of the not far distant 
past. At the beginning of our own century sleeves were too wide to allow 
comfortable passage through a door, and skirts must touch and drag 
upon the ground. For these skirts a sort of brush-braid was invented, 
the purpose of which was to prevent the hem of the skirt from wearing 
out too rapidly, but the net result of which was to afford a safe sanc- 
tuary for the dust, filth, germs, and spittle of the streets. And why did 
woman thus adorn and at the same time handicap herself? I think it 
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was because male dominance required it. With woman's emancipation 
has come the demand for saner clothing and wider freedom for physical 
activity. 

But not only were women handicapped physically, they were handi- 
capped mentally as well. It was not proper to educate woman as men 
were. Polite and socially correct ‘'female academies” were provided for 
them, or "finishing” schools where they might learn proper deportment 
and how to please, win, and keep a man. There were subjects about which 
ladies never talked and others about which they were expected to remain 
in perpetual ignorance. There were occupations and activities which were 
reserved "for men only.” Woman's sphere was strictly limited to that 
which was "feminine” and "womanly,” and man laid down the criteria 
which determined them. 

Woman has had a most amazing past. The wonder is that she has 
come through it as well as she has. There has never existed in history 
a more consistent effort to suppress and enslave. But a new day has 
dawned and with it the new woman problem. 

woman’s LOST JOB 

There is another side to the question. Not only have both men and 
women arrived at a new set of social values with regard to what we 
once considered the weaker sex, but social and economic evolution have 
so changed our manner of life and standard of living that her former 
function within the home is largely gone. The job of our grandmothers 
as housekeepers was vastly different from that of the mothers of the 
present generation. Our grandmothers were economic producers. They 
were bakers, cooks, food-preservers, spinners, weavers, sempstresses, 
laundresses, practical nurses, and so indefinitely we might continue the 
list. To-day it is the exceptional home in which bread is still baked. And 
why should it be when superior bread is so easily available. The canning 
and preserving of food is better done in great factories and large scale 
production makes for cheapness. Women can no longer compete with the 
spinning mill and few of them can turn out a gown as economically as 
can be done by the highly organized needle trades. This is not their fault. 
Invention and economic organization have conspired to take over most of 
the tasks of the home. Even those which must be performed within the 
home have been electrified through washing-machines, mangles, electric 
irons (curling and flat), vacuum cleaners, and dish-washers. Some con- 
: tend that woman has very largely lost her job as "honorable inside.” They 
point to the washing, mending, cleaning, and cooking she still has to do; 
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to the “slave she is/^ But her husband is no less a slave to office or fac- 
tory. She still has work to do and can make that work go far, but, in 
comparison with the tasks which confronted her grandmother, she has 
leisure unbelievable. Not only are the factory and the shop relieving her 
of the major portion of the physical part of her household work but never 
before has society been so organized to shoulder many of the responsi- 
bilities for her children. For many hours per day they are in school where 
they are not only drilled in the three “R's"’ but medically inspected and 
treated, given milk when undernourished, organized into clubs, supervised 
in their playground activities till it seems to some mothers of the old 
school that their children have been practically taken out of their hands. 
Church, civic, and philanthropic organizations continue to lend a hand 
in supervising the activities of the child. Now I do not mean to imply 
that the care of the home and the proper rearing of children is not still 
a fulhsized job for any conscientious mother. I do hold that she has found 
a new leisure beyond that dreamed of by her grandmother and it is of 
vital importance to society how that leisure shall be used. The same 
inventive genius which has provided her with labor-saving devices in the 
home has provided man with automatic machines of all sorts in office, 
shop, factory, and on the. farm. -But there is a difference. In her case they 
seem to have released leisure. In his case they have sped up his work 
and given him less. There has never been a time in the history of the 
race when women of the middle class have had so much time for activities 
outside the home. This is because the volume of home duties has been so 
greatly lessened. 

woman’s present 

The question now is, what is woman doing with this newly won leisure? 
For the overwhelming majority of women the home and children are 
still their major responsibility. In all but the poorer homes this means 
a measure of leisure which is variously used and misused. For many, who 
are at a loss to know what to do with this new found spare time, it is wasted 
in the pleasant occupation of amusing and decorating themselves. Their 
time is pretty well divided between matinees, violent bridge, teas, clubs, 
and hair-dressers. They are not entirely to blame for this situation, for 
how many husbands are willing to have their wives productively em- 
ployed outside the home. They may hold theories of male and female 
equality and responsibility but the old social values still hold over and 
men want to feel that their women are their possessions; safely kept 
within the home; attractive and harmless. 

But it is a far cry from the woman of a century ago to the woman 
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of to-day. She now receives the same education in the same class-rooms. 
She is found represented in practically every sphere of activity. She votes 
and holds office. She attends directors’ meetings and manages industries. 
In some churches she is allowed to preach. She dominates our educational 
system. She is a leader in social service and reform movements. She has 
become an organizer and joiner of clubs. She earns her own living and 
sometimes fails to marry because the man available is unable to support 
her as she has supported herself. She is everywhere in evidence and this 
world is no longer the complacently comfortable man’s world it was. She 
is with him at every turn, in business, religion, politics, and recreation. 

Women as a class, however, are not adjusted to the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the new order. Nor is society adjusted to the new 
arrangement which now includes them. They are grudgingly allowed to 
play new parts in an old social arrangement. Because adjustment is still 
imperfect, waste and exploitation result. Marriage is still a meal ticket 
for many women and female employment is an opportunity for low 
wages and exploitation in business and industry. Girls released from thf 
former necessity for constant chaperonage are supporting themselves till 
released by marriage. The wages they receive are, in many cases, scarcely 
sufficient to support them, but where they are able to live at home what 
they earn is clear profit. This results in many cases in unequal compe- 
tition with men and the reduction of wages all around. Women are at a 
disadvantage in the labor market and employers take advantage of it. 
They are not only exploited in this field but in others as well, for the 
simple reason that they are not -yet adjusted to the new situation. 

While, however, they have been exploited in many ways, we must not 
overlook the fact that they have remade education, have done more than 
man has to render bossism and political corruption less profitable, have 
cleaned up cities, have insisted on higher ideals and more wholesome 
social values, have, in a word, made the social environment a cleaner and 
safer place in which to rear their children. 

woman’s FUTURE 

If, as we have contended, woman is in every respect man’s equal we 
“may expect her to continue with her ‘‘inside” function with ever in- 
creasing success and efficiency. As leisure is released we shall expect her 
to find other productive uses of her time. Economic competition between 
men and women which results in the lowering of wages all the way around, 
and but increases the difficulty of man in his “outside” function is eco- 
nomically wasteful and is to be deplored. For the majority of men the 
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occtipatioii by which they earn their living is their lifers career. For 
women, ill general, it is an opportunity during a part of their lives to 
earn extra money, or to employ their spare time. The number of women 
who desire life careers outside the home is small. We insist that woman's 
leisure should be productively employed and that she has no more right 
to waste herself unproductively than man. We also insist that the use of 
her Spare time be so adjusted to the social and economic needs of the 
community that it result in cooperation rather than unwonted competi- 
tion. This still allows her a wide range of activity in industry, business, 
the professions, public affairs, reform, education, and cultural improve- 
ment. 

The writer suggests in conclusion that there is one field in which man 
has failed most markedly, for the simple reason that he has not the leisure 
or spare time to attend to it properly. That field is politics, or public 
affairs. We say that "'politics is dirty.” Frequently the better class of 
citizens will have nothing to do with it. We are finding it difficult to per- 
suade men to do jury duty or even to vote. Why is this? Not, I think, so 
much because social ideals are lower as because the successful business 
or professional man actually does not have the time. He cannot hold 
office and properly attend to his business. Weeks taken away from his 
business for duty at a trial 'would represent serious economic loss to him. 
He does not vote, not because he cannot spare that much time, but be- 
cause he has turned politics over to the professional politician and realizes 
that voting is scarcely worth while. Public affairs requires leisure. I 
wonder if it is not in this field that woman will find her preeminence? 
Certainly she cannot make very much more of a mess of politics than 
man has done and she may do infinitely better. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What is the woman problem? Why a woman problem rather than a man 
problem? 

2. Contrast the average home of to-day with the home of your grandmother’s 
day in regard to the economic activities of each. 

3. To what extent has woman "lost her former job?” 
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4 What will her “new job” be ani to what extent is she anticipating it? 

S- What is the traditional male attitude toward women? To what extent is 
this attitude passing? Is it gone? . , 

6 . Compare the characteristics of the “lady” of a century ago with those of 

her great-granddaughter. _ 

7. What are the very definite New Testament teachings with regard to 

woman’s position in this “man-made” world? , 

8. Are there innate and hereditary qualitative psychological differences be- 
tween males and females ? -11 • 5 

Q, What survivals of the old attitude toward wonien still remain . 

10. Are women entering industry and politics because they want to or because 
they have to? 


CHAPTER i8 
THE BROKEN HOME 

Since the home is probably our most fundamental social institution, any 
condition which endangers its effective functioning raises a serious social 
problem. If we were to consider the problem of the broken home in its 
entirety it would be necessary to consider all those factors which inter- 
fere with the normal composition and the normal function of the family. 
The normal composition, of course, is father, mother, children and such 
other members as the family may choose to include. The normal func- 
tion is that of rearing and training children. Where no children are 
present the home is incqpi0ete, but not mctssanly The home 

may be broken by the death or incapacitation of either the breadwinner 
or the home-manager. This result may also be produced by divorce or 
desertion. The problems of death and sickness, serious as they are, are 
not worthy of the same consideration here as divorce and desertion, 
because our medical men are there facing a problem which they under- 
stand and are making marked headway in saving life and insuring health. 
Divorce and desertion, however, present a problem which we understand 
less well, and are responsible for a tremendous amount of havoc within 
the institution of the home. We shall, therefore, limit ourselves in this 
chapter to the consideration of the broken home as caused by the legal 
and illegal separation of parents. 

THE PROBLE^M OF DIVORCE 

The problem of family desertion is more easily stated than that of 
divorce. The deserter of the family, whether it be the husband or the 
wife, is one who is not playing the game, who is acting outside the law 
and who deserves both social and legal condemnation. Of course there 
are cases in which technical desertion is not actually such — in which 
the step represents an agreement between the parties involved. Again 
desertion, which is sometimes called "^the poor man's divorce," may be 
resorted to because legal divorce is too expensive. Desertion in general, 
however, is branded with all of the stigma that the word implies. 

Divorce, on the other hand, is the legally accepted method of accom- 
plishing the same end. Whether public opinion frowns or approves and 
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whether churches accord or refuse their sanction makes no great dif- 
ference. Society has set up a method whereby the mismated may find 
legally recognized release. If we grant that divorce is ever and under any 
circumstances justifiable then we must defend formal legal procedure for 
the purpose of bringing it about. 

Is ii a mgr qI issue? What, then, is the problem of divorce? On what 
grounds do we here consider it and why is it receiving such wide atten- 
tion? For answer let us turn to the church, the keeper of morals and the 
defender of social values. Among the Hebrews, as we have seen from 
the Old Testament, divorce was not only recognized but the only grounds 
necessary seemed to be the husband's dissatisfaction with his wife. Do 
not imagine that, even so, it was easy as Biblical citations would indicate. 
In China, for instance, about the same amount of freedom exists in 
theory. In fact, however, the husband thus giving his wife a bill of di- 
vorce knows that he has her family to deal with and his village knows 
that it will have to answer to her village. If the wife's family be socially 
or politically more powerful than that of the husband there is little like- 
lihood that he will send her away, for if he does he will have to reck 
the consequences of an enraged family and the possibility of starting a 
village feud. It is entirely possible, in that land of eternal compromise, 
that the elders of his village will persuade him out of the course if they 
fear that they cannot see the affair safely through. The New Testament 
also recognizes divorce but greatly restricts it. Woman’s position is -safe- 
guarded, and divorce can be had but “for the one cause” — that of un- 
faithfulness in the marriage relation. The New Testament teachings on 
this point are perfectly clear. “And the Pharisees came to him, and 
asked him, is it lawful for a man to put away his wife? trying him. And 
he answered and said unto them, what did Moses command you? And 
they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to put her 
away. But Jesus said unto them, for the hardness of your heart he wrote 
you this commandment. But froni the beginning of creation, male and 
female made he them. For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the two shall become one flesh. 
What, therefore, God hath joined together, let no man put asunder. And 
in the house the disciples asked him again of the matter. And he said 
unto them, whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery against her: and if she herself shall put away her hus- 
band and marry another, she committeth adultery.” (Mark X, 2-12) 
The “one cause” is elsewhere mentioned in the later scriptures bilt some 
students of the Bible are of the opinion that it represents an interpola- 
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tion and not the original thought of Jesus* There is no question that 
Jesus considered divorce immoral and forbade it except for the one pos- 
sible cause of unfaithfulness. How have the modern churches inter- 
preted the teachings of Jesus? What is their attitude toward divorce? 
The answer is that you can find anything you please from a strictness 
almost transcending that of the New Testament to those churches which 
will solemnize any marriage and ask no questions not required by the 
law. We have on the one hand marriages which require Papal authority 
for their annulment and on the other hand ''marrying parsons*^ who spe- 
cialize in re-unions. Indeed the Pope does not issue a divorce at all, he 
merely announces that the marriage never existed while the more liberal 
churches are only interested in whether or not a license to rewed has 
been legally issued. 

l am afraid that, since the church has been unable to decide the matter, 
we are scarcely justified in considering divorce as a moral issue. The 
Catholic church stands opposed, but the great bulk of the Protestant 
church is for recognition of a legal procedure. We will only go so far as to 
say that divorce may be imnigrally used by individuals who find in it a 
means for legalized promiscuity. This, however, is an expensive process 
and not a course open to the man of even average means. A comparatively 
small portion of the volume of modern divorce is of the front page scandal 
type. 

Is divorce a religious problemf That depends on the religious affilia- 
tion of the individual and is not a subject for sociological discussion. 
One of the ten commandments enjoins us not to commit adultery. So- 
ciology would recognize in this a fundamental and necessary law of social 
control. But does the person who remarries commit adultery? The theo- 
logians answer both "yes” and "no,” but the sociologist is not interested 
in the theological grounds on which their answers are made. 

Is, then, divorce merely a matter of social expediency? For the so- 
ciologist it isthis. He is interested in the economical and efficient func- 
tioning of social institutions. He is interested in the success of the family. 
Hence he is interested in divorce which may be either a safeguard in 
exceptional cases against rank injustice, or an opportunity for lax sex 
relations. He does not question that legalized divorce has proven itself 
a desirable safety valve. He may and does question the various legal 
technicalities surrounding it — making it in some commonwealths a "nickel- 
in-the-slot” affair, and an impossibility in others. He is more interested 
in the volume and conditions of divorce than in the fact of divorce. At 
present it is the volume which is troubling him. It is a staggering amount 
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which many believe to indicate the near disintegration of the home. Ac- 
cordingly we shall discuss divorce from the standpoint of its effect on 
society and neglect its moral and religious aspects. 

DIVORCE EVIL, OR EVILS WHICH CAUSE DIVORCE? 

When we say that we shall discuss divorce from the standpoint of its 
effect upon society we must hasten to admit that we are not yet sure 
whether divorce is a cause or an effect — whether the legal recognition 
of divorce and the character of the divorce laws tends to accelerate the 
divorce-rate or whether there are other social conditions in operation 
which weaken the home ties and result in increased recourse to the di- 
vorce courts. If the former, then divorce is, in and of itself, an evil; 
but if it is the latter, divorce is but a symptom of underlying social mal- 
adjustments which call for remedy. So far unfortunately divorce itself 
lias been attacked with little thought of getting below the surface and 
finding what was causing it. In the eyes of the church of the past it 
was the dragon to be slain. It was prohibited as such. It may be that 
society will discover that truth lies in both directions, that the ease 
with which divorce may be secured affects its frequency as do also the 
unfortunate conditions which reduce the stability of the home. 

THE HOME AND 'MARRIAGE 

Anything which endangers the stability of the family endangers so- 
ciety. It is a preserver of moral values and of ethical ideals. It gives 
dignity to and regulates the sex emotions which are at once the hope and 
despair of society. It is in the home that socialization is learned, that 
permanence is given to society and that the emotional nature is refined 
and controlled. The purpose of the home is clear. It exists not so much 
for the comfort and convenience of the contracting mates as for the train- 
ing and preparation for life of the children that society takes for granted 
will be thereby called into being. Hence marriage and the establishment 
of the home have been hedged about and safeguarded by all manner of 
social controls. Public opinion, religious and legal sanctions, custom and 
tradition combine to impress upon the contracting parties the seriousness 
of the contemplated step and, once taken, protect them in it. The church 
contends that marriages are made in heaven, that they are a holy sacra- 
ment and in the past has held that they are therefore not terminable. 
The state holds that they are made by and for society and should be ter- 
minable where necessary. The individualistic attitude is that marriage is 
purely an individual contract and should be terminable at the will of 
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the individtaals concerned. There is, of course, danger in either extreme. 
The one leads to rigidity and somewhat of tyranny, while the other re- 
sults in family instability and sex laxity. Undoubtedly marriage is a 
social contract. Society is even more vitally concerned than the individuals 
themselves. Society should welcome any aid from religion in increasing 
the sanctity of marriage but should deplore the inflexible attitude which 
makes adjustment impossible even where eminently desirable, 

WHO ARE DIVORCED AND WHY 

The popular impression gained largely from the newspapers is that 
the large volume of divorce is of the Hollywood, Reno and Paris sort. 
This is far from the truth, for the mass of divorce in this country takes 
place in the great middle class of society and is accorded but scant pub- 
licity by the press. It is which has increased in volume at 

such a rate as to cause consternation. 

It is interesting to note that it is in young and dynamic countries 
that divorce is on the increase and in older countries where social re- 
organization is taking place. The United States, Switzerland, and Japan 
are at present heading the list. Again, increased resort to divorce seems to 
follow the geographical direction of progress — from East to West. This 
is true not only for the world but within the expanse of the United States 
as well. Divorce seems, then, to be in some way connected with the social 
expansion and cultural development of peoples. 

Divorce seems to follow the emancipation of women and the extension , 
of educational opportunity. Here again it appears to accompany progress. 
No one would be willing to argue that since the according of equality to 
women has been accompanied by divorce, they should therefore be rele- 
gated to their former status. It may be that the emancipation and educa- 
tion of women has made them less quiescent under male dominance ; less 
willing to suffer the petty tyrannies of the past. If this be the case, then 
the increase in divorce is but a by-product in the new adjustment between 
the two sexes. 

Divorce seems to follow economic prosperity and a rising standard 
of living. This too is difficult to understand unless we concede that eco- 
nomic prosperity gives rise to many new and additional interests outside 
the home. The father is more and more completely absorbed in the de- 
mands of his business and finds release on the golf course rather than in 
the more simple pleasures of the home. The wife is released from many 
former household duties and enters an outside sphere of activity com- 
pletely foreign to that of her husband. The children have their school 
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and the many organized activities which occupy their time and attention 
outside the home and little connected with the interests of their parents 
or with each other. Shall we call this the loosening of home ties, or shall 
we merely remark that this too is but a stage in the adaptation of home 
life to new social and economic conditions? If the latter, then divorce is 
here also but a symptom and a by-product. 

There is more divorce in the city than in the country. On the basis 
of the above this is understandable, for the country is more conservative 
than the city and city life moves at a much more rapid pace. In the city 
there are more outside distractions to draw the various members of the 
family apart and to lessen the importance of the home to each. 

Divorce is more common among Protestants than among Catholics. 
This, of course, is due primarily to the fact that the two communions exert 
different social pressure in this matter. It is doubtful if one could prove 
that Catholic unions are happier in general than Protestant unions and 
hence result in less divorce. Divorce is simply less available to the one 
than to the other. 

Another seemingly damning fact is timi more divorces are granted 
to women than to men. This was not formerly the case, for the very 
sufficient reason that divorce was a male prerogative. Does, however, the 
present situation indicate that, given a new freedom, the women are 
proving a less stable element in society or that more husbands fail to 
make good? Probably neither. There is enough of the old chivalry re- 
maining for most men to allow their wives to initiate the action whatever 
the causes which bring it about. 

' " Divorce varies with occupation. There are occupations which exert 
more strain on the family life than is the case with others. Certain occu- 
pations presuppose more temperament than others and attract the more 
high-strung and emotional types. Other occupations take the husband 
' away from the home for longer or shorter periods and thus break into 
its even tenure. Divorce is low for farmers, but it is high for actors, 
showmen, commercial travelers, musicians, and physicians. This situation 
does not reflect on the character of actors and physicians. It merely re- 
flects the effect of occupation on home life with a resulting degree of 
instability. 

Divorce seems to reach its maximum about the fifth year of married 
life. If a couple can weather the storms of the first five years, the chances 
for the continued success of their venture are greatly increased. This is 
due to the fact that the family life requires an immense amount of re- 
adjustment. Each party to the contract must learn to get used to the 
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matrimonial harness. In an economic system within which it is difficult 
for a young man to undertake the responsibility of a wife and family 
before he is twenty-five years of age, habits become settled and read- 
justment to the new relation is made with increasing difficulty. 

Finally, divorce is ttmce as frequent in *homes where there are no 
children. Perhaps this is fortunate since we are mainly concerned over 
divorce as a home breaker and in its effect upon the children. If there 
are no children to be thus handicapped, society can better afford to allow 
the contracting parties to make a new start. The child is the stabilizer 
of the home — the central interest which binds parents together. It is the 
child which gives the home its real purpose. It is around the child that 
the divorce problem centers. 

What may we conclude from the above brief resume? That divorce 
has been a concomitant to social progress and economic prosperity and 
that it varies with the varying stability of the home. Shall we therefore 
defend divorce and conclude that it is necessary to continued social well- 
being? Or shall we conclude that it is an unfortunate by-product in a 
period of rapid social change and frenzied readjustment? We certainly 
shall not attack divorce on moral and theological grounds, but we can 
only view with apprehension the vast numbers of broken homes, the 
children left without normal home environments and the general indi- 
cation of a weakening hold of the home and family life on the individual. 

CAUSES OF DIVORCE AND GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE 

There is a vast amount of difference between the -cames of, and the .. 
grounds for divorce. -By catises we mean the real underlying reasons. 

It is for these that the sociolo^tTs seeking. It is only by discovering them 
that the problem can be solved. By grounds/is mtsxit the legally recog- 
nized technical bases demanded by the courts. In the state of New York 
there is but one legally recognized ground.^ It is adultery. Therefore can- 
didates for divorce must either admit or pretend this cause if they wish 
separation under the jurisdiction of that state. In another state no divorce 
is granted for any cause whatsoever and accordingly those desiring 
divorce must become residents of another and more liberal community. 

The other extreme lies in the granting of divorce for such trivial cause 
as ''incompatibility of temper.'' In all Aere are thirty-six different grounds ^ 
for divorce recognized by the various states of the union, but no one 
state recognizes all of them. 

The study of court records gives little light on the real causes of di- 
vorce. While collusion between the parties concerned is illegal it is un- 
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doubtedly true that very few divorces are granted where either the hus- 
band and wife, or their legal representatives, do not agree on the grounds 
which will secure results with the least publicity and pain to all con- 
cerned. It is interesting to note that adultery as a ground has been steadily 
decreasing for nearly a century, while cruelty and neglect to provide have 
been on the increase. This is probably due to the fact that the latter grounds 
(or excuses) carry with them less social stigma and not that spouses 
are becoming more faithful on the one hand, or husbands more cruel and 
less provident on the other. 

The study of the grounds for divorce leads only to the conviction 
that we are in need of a revision and coordination of our divorce laws. 

THE SOCIAL TREND OF THE 'MODERN FAMILY 

A discussion of the social trend of the modern family may throw some 
light on the problem of divorce, provided we can show that conditions 
are such as to produce a weakening of home ties. We have already partly 
covered this phase of our problem in the material which has been pre- 
sented in the chapter on ‘The Woman Problem,’’ What, briefly, seem 
to be the outstanding present conditions within the family unit which 
denote change ? 

To begin with we may notice an evidence of decreased parental au- 
thority and family loyalty. In this age the old yoke of authority by parents 
is no longer tolerated by the younger generation. Influence undoubtedly 
is exercised by parents over children, but it is a much sugar-coated and 
be-cloaked affair in comparison with that of a century ago. Perhaps this 
is well. It may be due partially to the fact that to-day so many of our 
elders are parents of children who are so much better educated than 
they are. At any rate one feels in many homes that it is the parents who 
are “to be seen and not heard” rather than the children. It would be hard 
to find the old family loyalties which were the rule but a few generations 
ago. They do not exist because the family seems to have ceased to exist 
as a unit. We may note an increased independence of the individuals com- 
posing the family. Opportunities for employment make it 'possible for 
even adolescent sons and daughters to have an independent income of 
their own. It is possible for sixteen-year-old daughters to serve notice 
on their parents that if they do not like their friends and actions they 
wiU rent a room and pay board elsewhere. No longer do we find the com- 
mon family purse. Where children do not contribute to their own support 
' they are very apt to be the recipients of independent allowances which 
^ they spend as they please. 
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The home no longer holds the center of the stage. It cannot compete 
with commercialized amusement for the attention of the child, or even 
of the parents. The movies and the dance hall, the baseball park and 
the beach are much more thrilling and spectacular. Why read stories and 
play games at home when a million dollar spectacle is to be seen for half 
a dollar? The females of the home are no longer the producers of eco- 
nomic goods that they once were. Labor-saving devices and apartment- 
house life have largely done away with the chores and home tasks that 
once made for family cooperation. 

With the rise in the standard of living the comforts of the home have 
mstlg^ increased, but the old simplicity has gone. Indeed, with the mul- 
tiplication of outside demands on the interest and attention of the mem- 
bers of the family, the home seems to be becoming more and more of 
a show place, a place to eat fairly regularly, a place to sleep, and a place 
to go between outside appointments. Someone has called it a repair shop, 
a storage place, and a filling station. 

Training for life and citizenship seems increasingly to be taken care 
of outside the home. Church, school, and philanthropic organizations 
are doing the job for the parents and it is just possible that their methods 
are justifying the shift of base. The vast majority of much harassed 
and hurried mothers and fathers simply do not have either the time or 
the opportunity to play the role their parents did. 

The size of the family has decreased, zni in many respects as already 
pointed out, this is fortunate. The decrease has been partly due to a rea- 
soned and adaptive fertility and partly to the shunning of the burden of 
parenthood. 

But the most important modern trend of the family lies in the tre- 
mendous increase in the divorce which we are trying to analyze, 

DIVORCE FACTS 

What are some of the pertinent facts regarding the increase in the 
volume of divorce? First, the United States probably has the highest rate 
in the world. In 1906 it was three times that of France, four times that 
of Germany, and forty times that of England. It has been estimated 
that in 1885 there were 23,472 divorces in the United States, and but 
20,131 in the rest of the civilized world. By 1905 the figures stood 68,000 
and 40,000, Divorce the world over is on the increase, but both our volume 
and our rate of increase are the largest * 

Second, divorce in this country is increasing at an increasing rate. 
We might expect the volume of divorce to increase as the ^pulation 
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increases, but statistics show that we are doing far better (or worse) than 
that. In 1890 there was but one divorce to every sixteen marriages in the 
United States. In 1900 the ratio was one to twelve, in 1916 it was one 
to nine and one half, and in 1924 one to seven. 

In 1920 one out of every 140 of the population over fifteen years 
of age was divorced. This is about seven per thousand for the country as a 
a whole. But observe the geographical variations in the rate. In the New 
England states the rate was 6.5 per 1000, in the Pacific states it was 17.0, 
in the South Atlantic states, 4.4, in the Mountain states ii.i and in the 
North East Central states 8.4. Jerome Davis remarks that if the present 
rate of increase continues “there will be one divorce for every marriage 
by the end of the century.” Now social rates of this sort do not show 
a tendency to persist indefinitely. After a certain point has been reached 
increase is apt to be at a decreasing rate. Let us devoutly hope that that 
point has been reached, else there is little hope for the family as a social 
institution. 

In Nevada, largely aided by the Reno machinery which is taken large 
advantage of by outsiders, there is one divorce for every 1.05 marriages. 
Two states have one divorce for every two and a fraction marriages. At 
the other extreme we find one state with no divorces at all, one with one 
to 23 marriages and one each at 17, 15, 13, and ii. 


Table 25 

Proportion of Marriages to Divorces in the United States 


Number of marriages per divorce 
in the United States in ip2^ 

i.o— 4.9 
5 * 0 — 9-9 

10.0 — 14.9 

15-0 — 19.9 

20.0 — 24.9 
no divorces 


Number of states in which 
this ratio obtained 

II 

,27 ■ 

5 

3 ' 

. .. I , 

' I 


THE FRUITS OF DIVORCE 

The primary and immediate result of divorce is the broken home, 
and most of the fruits are the result of this unfortunate break. The 
child who is brought up with but one parent is handicapped, for he needs 
the influences of both father and mother. He is brought up with the con- 
sciousness that all is not well, that one parent has been wronged by the 
other, or both have not played the game, that he is differently situated 
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than other children. The lessons of love and sympathy between parents 
are absent from his life. Often each parent appeals to his sympathy as 
against the other. If the child be motherless due to divorce, he loses the 
softening influences of that companionship during the major portion of 
the day. If he be fatherless, he misses that part of his training. Such a 
child is fortunate indeed if he does not grow up with a complex of one 
sort or another due to the unnatural or incomplete environment in which 
he is raised. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that it might be better for 
some children to have but one parent, rather than to live in the discord 
caused by the continued union of the two that he has. A case came to 
my attention not long ago. Love was dead in the home. Each mate despised 
the other, perhaps with reason on both sides. They were husband and 
wife in name only and, except for living under the same roof, went their 
separate ways. Had they had no child they would have separated, but they 
decided, for the boy^s sake, to continue the fiction. The result was more 
disastrous than divorce. The mother warned the boy that he was possessed 
of his father's defects — that the father's blood ran in his veins. She labored 
with him at the least sign of the father cropping out in him. The father 
took the same course. He pointed out the mother’s very obvious short- 
comings, warned the boy against being unduly influenced by her, and tried 
to capture his love and sympathy and mold him in his own pattern. And 
the boy? He has no respect for either, A broken home could not be a 
worse calamity to him than the damaged home he now is in. 

There seems to be a startling correlation bet^^^ broken homes and^ 
juvenile delinquency. It is easier for a child from such a home to go 
astray. It may be due to the fact that he has insufficient supervision or 
it may be due to the fact that his delinquency is a defence reaction to the 
unnatural situation. Ellwood found in 1909 that of some children 
in state reform schools, nearly 30 per cent came from families in which 
there had been divorce or desertion, and only a few came from normal 
homes. 

This effect upon the child, whether it result in delinquency or not, is 
the chief fruit of the broken home which troubles us. The effect upon 
the parties concerned is actually of far less importance, in spite of the 
fact that the step has been taken in order to iron out their own difficulties 
and with little thought of the rights of the children. 

One further and general fruit of divorce is to be noted. While we 
believe that the welfare of society demands that divorce be legally pos- 
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sible, we deplore the two extremes represented by the divorce laws and 
practices of certain of our states. In some it is either an impossibility or 
near impossibility, and in others so easy as to permit separation on slight 
provocation. Where divorce is too difficult or expensive to obtain we 
pay the price in desertion and philandering. If divorce is impossible and 
home conditions are intolerable, if love be dead beyond recall, then an- 
other way around the difficulty will be found. If divorce be easy it stands 
as an ever ready solution to any petty squabble. It has been the experi- 
ence of most domestic relations courts that comparatively few divorces 
are really justified. They all have small beginnings which grow and be- 
come magnified. If the parties concerned can be bt®ought to unburden 
themselves completely to a sympathetic third party, reconciliation can 
often be effected. Unfortunately there exists, a class of shyster lawyers 
who batten on marital incompatibilities and make the most of them. It 
would seem to be true that too easy divorce breeds divorce, and that too 
difficult divorce defeats its own ends. The divorce laws of the United 
States are a hopeless tangle. It is even possible for a man to be legally 
divorced from his wife in one state, and at the same time to be legally 
wedded to her in another. He may find himself in the uncomfortable 
position of being the lawful husband of one wife in one state, and a 
bigamist in the next. 

' What is needed at the present time is some standardization of divorce 
laws aiid procedure among the states. We need a more careful study of 
justifiable grounds for divorce. The matter of separation should receive 
as careful attention as the matter of marriage. Society has decided tliat 
marriage should not be entered into lightly. It is even more necessary 
that it should not be terminated lightly. It has been said that ‘^marriage 
is a gamble” and that it is a “lottery.” This need be the case only when 
it is entered upon unthinkingly, and when either or both parties to the 
contract are unwilling to play the game honestly, to give as well as to 
take, and to make a real effort toward its success. Divorce shpffi be 
legally possible, but not so temptingly easy as to constitute an invitation. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Why is it that we consider divorce a social problem? What is the problem? 
Is it that divorce is immoral or is it anti-social ? 

2. What are the very definite teachings of the Old Testament with regard 
to divorce? of the New Testament? 

3. What is the nsnal Oriental practice with regard to divorce? 

4. Why did Paul advise the unmarried state for both men and women as 
the idea! condition? What was the historical reason for this advice? 

5. State the attitude toward divorce: {a) of the early church; (!?) of the 
present Catholic church; (c) of the Protestant church; {d) of the state; 
(e) of public opinion? 

6. Why has the Protestant church changed its position ? 

7. Are the legal grounds for divorce an accurate index to the actual causes 
of divorce? 

8. Why are the great majority of divorces granted to women? 

9. What are the real social causes of divorce ? 

10. Are modern education and all other agencies which make for increased 
individualism, also increasing divorce? 

11, Has woman's winning of a place for herself in the world — economic in- 
dependence, intellectual equality, equal opportunity, and suffrage — resulted 
in happier or unhappier homes? more or less divorce? 


CHAPTER 19 

THE SOCIAL HAZARDS OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL LIFE' ; 

In an earlier chapter we called attention to the vast social changes 
which are rapidly taking place in our industrial society.^ We noted how 
the Industrial Revolution — still going on with increasing momentum— 
has made capital the dominant factor in production, and has widened the 
gap between the employer and the employee. We noted how the close 
personal relations, which once existed between manufacturer and worker, 
has given way to the impersonal— ‘discing the laborer in the same cate- 
gory as the machine, and treating his labor as a commodity to be bought 
and sold in the market at a price determined by the law of ^'supply 
and demand.^’ We noted how the old principles of ‘^equal opportunity’’ 
and ‘"freedom of contract” rapidly are fading into thin air, and in their 
places group, .action and public- regulation are becoming more and more 
prevalent. With these facts in mind, we may now turn our attention to 
some of the major social hazards which grow out of this revolutionized 
industrial life. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 

The most alarming and perhaps the most evident social hazard of mod- 
ern industrial life is to be seen in the bitter and wasteful conflict being 
waged between coital and labor. On the one hand, we see the employers 
— the owners of industries, ihines, railways, and business enterprises — 
combining into associations, mergers, and holding companies to effect a 
greater efficiency of management and to aid one another in the struggle 
“to keep the upper hand on the labor market,” On the other hand, we 
see organized labor growing in strength ; extending its fields ; becoming 
more and more class conscious; getting better educated, better disci- 
plined, better equipped financially, and better able to “drive a hard bar- 
gain” with the employers. Some employers are willing to recognize labor 
unions and stand ready to meet their labor problems through group bar- 
gaim^; others refuse to bargain with organized labor, and insist upon 
what they call "‘the American Plan” of dealing with their workers indi- 
vidually. 

^ Chapter II. 
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Industries in which organized labor is fully recognized — in which 
most workers must sooner or later ‘‘join the union'' — and in which ques- 
tions of wages, hours, and working conditions are settled by contracting, 
not with the individual worker, but with the business agent of the labor 
union, are termed dosed shop industries. Industries which refuse to deal 
with representatives of the unions, which oppose group bargaining, and 
“contract" only with the individual worker are termed open shop indus- 
tries. While laborers have the right to organize, the open shop employers 
generally oppose any organization movement among their employees and 
many such employers have resorted to drastic measures to prevent unions 
getting any foothold in their industries.^ We cannot here consider in detail 
the tactics used by the opposing sides in the struggle over the rights to 
organize and the question of recognition of the union; it must be ad- 
mitted, however, that these two issues form the pivotal centers of present- 
day industrial conflicts. These are the issues upon which the success or 
failure of the other issues largely depend. 

Behind these apparent issues of the industrial conflict He the dis- 
content and uncertainties which grow out of the great industrial changes 
— the increasing trend towards the introduction of elaborate automatic 
machines which displace every year thousands of laborers ; the increasing 
value of this capital, which every year commands a larger voice in the 
shaping of industrial policies ; the increasing centralization of opportunity 
for employment and livelihood into the hands of fewer and fewer men 
who control the large corporation wealth; the disappearance in fact, if 
not in theory, of the guaranteed rights of “equality of opportunity" and 
“freedom to contract." The struggle, therefore, at bottom, is a struggle 
to gain control over industry — struggle for a job, for property rights 
in the job, for security of the job (comparable to the security of invest- 
ments), for a larger share in the wealth produced by the job.® 

The personal aims of the worker: — ^union and non-union — are (i) to 
secure a wage which will provide for himself and his family bn “a 
decent standard of living" — standard which is by no means stationary, 
but ever advancing and expanding; {2) to secure improved working 
conditions which will give him protection against uncertainties of em- 
ployment; (3) to secure a shorter working day to enable him to enjoy 

® See Public Opinion and the Steel Strikes, Interchurch World Movement, Com- 
mission of Inquiry, New York, 1931; Coleman, McAlister, “A Week in West yir- 
ginia,'’ Survey, February i, 1925, pp. 532 ff.; Hoopingarner, D. L., Labor Relations 
in Industry, Chicago, 1925, Chaps. VIII and IX. 

“Kiekh'ofer, William H., An Outline of Economics, 6th Edition, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1925, Ch. IV. 
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a larger measure of the fruits of his labor and to liberate him from the 
mechanical drive and speed which is increasingly set by machine indus- 
try ; (4) to secure protection from the health hazards ; and (5) to provide 
for d! 3 ' age. 

The position of the j^hlic in this industrial conflict is a shifting one, 
and both capitalists and organized labor claim to have ^'the interest and 
welfare of the public” on their side. The associated employers assert 
that ''at least half” of the 26,000,000 families of the United States are 
stockholders in some corporation and therefore have a direct personal 
interest in the welfare of corporate institutions.^ This, of course, assumes 
that the 14,400,000 stockholders are distributed among American fam- 
ilies, and it also assumes that the major part of the stock is in corporations 
involved in the conflict between capital and labor. Organized labor, on 
the other hand, measures its strength in paid-up membership. The mem- 
bership in the American Eederation of Labor reached the highest point 
in its history in 1920, when it had over four million members. This did 
not include many of the strongest unions such as the Railway Brother- 
hoods. It is estimated that in 1920, approximately one-fifth of all labor 
employed in industry, exclusive of agriculture, was ajffiliated with or- 
ganized labor.® Since 1920 there has been a falling-off in the paid-up 
membership, due at least in part to strikes and unemployment, and other 
post-war reconstruction influences.® 

It is apparent, therefore, that each side may justly claim a large share 
of public interest. But no matter which side is favored with the bulk of 
"""public interest, the public must pay the cost of the conflict- "The cost 
of strikes to the American people for the nine years, 1916 to 1924 inclu- 
Nsive, is given as $10,364,000,000, or about 50 per cent more than the 
cost of the pensions since the Revolutionary War. (The United States 
Government has paid to pensions of all wars, exclusive of the World 
War, $6,836,000,000.) The cost of strikes to the public in 1924 alone, 
was $613,000,000, while in a comparative way, the national fire loss 
in 1923 was $535,000,000.” ^ 

^Associated Employers' Digest, Indianapolis, April-May, 1925, p. i. 

*CatIin, W. B., The Labor Problem, New York, 1926, p. 438. 

survey of the membership of the National and International organizations 
and the unions directly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor indicates 
that because of strikes or unemployment there were at least 500,000 members for 
whom per capita tax was not paid to the American Federation of Labor. Adding 
„ this number to the 2,803,966 paid-up membership will give a grand total of 3,303,9^ 
: members (August 31, 1926)” — Report of the Proceedings, of the Porty'-Sixth Annual 
Convention of the Awrican Federation of Labor, 1926, p. 27. 

'^Associated Employers' Digest, Indianapolis, April-May, 1925, p. 3. 
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"'Strikes are a costly form of adjusting collective agreements. Aside 
from the sums spent by both sides for publicity, legal counsel, and the 
like, the workers lose their wages, the employers their profits, and society 
the production.^" * The strikes in Pennsylvania alone, during the years 
1916-1919, caused a loss in wages of over $28,000,000.® But, because the 
industries are organized, and therefore largely control the product, they 
are able to pass on to the consuming public a large part of their costs 
of labor disputes by raising prices. This has been especially evident in 
the coal strikes of the last few years. Labor, on the other hand, has to 
bear its own losses, which are only in part sustained from the union funds 
and special assessments of members. The worst of the cost is not so 
easily reduced to dollars and cents — the sacrifice, deprivation, and suffering 
experienced by the families of the strikers. 

"A century ago a striker cost the mill-owner the use of $200 so long 
as the strike was in force. Now the striker costs him the use of $2000. 
There are industries in which a tie-up sterilizes $35,000 per striker. 
Naturally, the faster a man is losing money, the more he is tempted to 
resort to desperate measures. The capitalist to-day goes further than 
the capitalist of two generations ago in hiring labor-spies, and gun-men, 
in secretly controlling the local government or the state government 
in order to be able quickly to inject police or militia into the situation. It 
is not that he is a worse man than his predecessor. He is, in fact, gen- 
erally a broader, better man, but he is in a more trying situation. On the 
other hand, the workingmen understand quite well that capitalists resort 
to drastic measures in order to head off or break a strike ; so they, too, 
go to the limit in their measures to prevent their strike being, broken. 
The result is that both parties are more willing to trample upon morality 
and violate the law in order to avoid defeat. Although the parties involved 
are not worse men, their conduct during their disputes is more of a 
menace to society,"" 

Many who belong to "'the long-suffering public"" have grown impatient 
with these costly labor disputes, and are asking that the government take 
a hand, and, in the interests of the public, to outlaw strikes. But neither 
capital nor labor is willing to invite governmental interference unless 
assured that the action will be in their favor. The offices of the United 
States Department of Labor and of the Industrial Commissions of the 
states have done much to prevent labor difficulties and to bring about 

® Blum, S., Labor Economics, New York, 1925, p. 392. 

^Ibid. 

Ross, E. A., *‘The Case for Industrial Dualism,” Quarterly J ournal of 
Economics, Vol. XXXVIII, May, 1924, p. 388. 
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peaceful settlement of many disputes. On the other hand, the courts 
and especially local governmental agencies have often been made the tools 
for defeating organized labor and for keeping labor organizers— whom 
the employers call “agitators/’ “radicals,” “reds,” and “anarchists”— not 
only out of the industiy, but out of the community. Each year strikes tie 
up more capital and both sides resort to more extreme measures to win 
— not hesitating to take the law and if possible the officers of the law, 
into their own hands.^^ Many plans for promoting industrial peace are 
being tried out, and many programs and policies are suggested, but here 
we can do no more than call attention to them.^^ Our present task is merely 
to indicate the nature of the social hazards involved in industrial con- 
flict. Thus far there has been no plan which has gone far in lessening 
the social hazards of the conflict. 

VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 

Another social hazard of modern industrial life which is coming to 
be recognized is concerned with the ever-increasing problem of occupa- 
tional adjustment, Like all the industrial hazards, the problem of finding 
the right sort of a job, and of adjusting the worker to it, has become 
increasingly apparent with each forward step of machine industry and 
with increased specialization in industrial and business enterprise. 

Some of the great employers of labor—men who, for the most part, 
climbed the ladder to success, wealth, and power in the earlier days of 
industrial growth — seem to think that the young man of to-day has an 
equally good, if not better, opportunity than they themselves had. Thus 
the late Judge Elbert H. Gary, the great director of the United States 
Steel Corporation, had little patience with men who could not find a 
career and make a success in this “prosperous day.” 

“Not because of her own ambition, but almost in spite of herself, this 
country has become financially and commercially the greatest of all nations. 
A kind of merciful Providence has bestowed upon her unlimited advantages. 
Never before has the chance for progress and prosperity been so good. Never 
in our past history have young men and young women had such fine oppor- 
tunities for success in business; and as always, everywhere, in every line and 
department of human activity, there is an abundance of room at the top. It 
is up to every man and woman to succeed or fail. There is no good excuse 
for failure/’ 

/^Hart, Hornell, The Science of Social Relations, New York, 1927, Ch. XXI. 

^Ibid., Chs. XXII and XXIII; Bloom, S., Labor Economics, New York, 1923, 
Chs. XlandXII. 

^Quoted by The Ronald Forums New York, January, 1936, p. 2, from an address 
to students of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York 
University. 
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The exponents of this all-too-hopeful doctrine overlook the fact that 
the '‘top'^ is every year getting narrower ; that business and industry — ^as 
we have already noted — ^are rapidly integrating, and every year sees 
the business and industrial establishments growing larger in size but 
fewer in number. Even the field for independent executives is getting 
narrower, and to an increasing extent the men who a generation ago 
would have risen to be '^captains of industry” must now be content to 
become the efficient, specialized, hired experts of corporations. But, after 
all, the vast majority of the working population could not expect to 
become executives, or even hired managers — and it is with this rank 
and file of the vast working population that we are here chiefly concerned. 
It is with the rank and file of American workers that the hazards of 
vocational adjustment have a real meaning and are an ever-present dread. 

We might group these hazards of vocational adjustment into two gen- 
eral classes: (i) The hazards of finding the specialized occupation suited 
to the individual boy and girl, and of getting the proper education and 
training required for success in it. The hazards which grow out of 
the improvement of processes and methods of industry and the invention 
of labor-saving machinery— processes and machines which displace hu- 
man skill and do the work of thousands of hands. The first group of 
hazards involves the problem of vocational guidance and training; the 
second group involves the even more difficult problem of beginning anew, 
perhaps late in life — after having learned one trade — ^and develop skill 
in and become adjusted to another occupation. 

In former days there was not much question about what the young 
man or young woman would do for a livelihood. It was generally taken 
for granted that the boy would follow in the footsteps of his father, and 
the girl would get married and become a home-maker. If the father was 
a craftsman, the boy was expected to become an apprentice, then a jour- 
neyman, and finally a skilled artisan himself. The son of a professional 
man or merchant generally entered the office or business of his father, 
and it was eventually expected that the young man would carry on the 
enterprise when the old man retired. When our country was still pre- 
dominately agricultural, the farmer’s boy— when he was ready to ^‘make 
his own way” — either took his father’s farm, or purchased a part of 
the ''old homestead” from his father, and thus settled the question of 
choosing a vocation. 

For the great majority of young men and women the problem of finding 
an occupation is no longer simple. Only a very small per cent— even 
of the farmer’s children— follow the parental example. In this rapidly 
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changing industrial life of to-day such a plan would not be possible for 
the majority, even if it were desirable. Consequently, most of our boys 
and girls look out upon the confusing and changing multitude of narrow, 
specialized occupational niches of modem industry and business, and,, 
through an awkward trial-and-error process, "'seek the jobs that pay/' 
What skill they happen to acquire — if they are fortunate enough to ac- 
quire any — ^they “pick up’’ in the course of wandering from one job to 
another. In this process many become “floaters” — on the job to-day, 
and gone to-morrow. Many dissatisfied with their lot — ^bitter against the 
“capitalistic system” which they think keeps them down — find a sort of 
religious zeal in “a war on capitalism.” 

The vast majority of our boys and girls drop out of school as soon 
as the law allows — either because their parents are too poor to keep them 
in school, or because they are overanxious to earn their own money. 
They are not willing to accept “half pay” with an opportunity to learn 
a trade or to become skilled in a specialized occupation that offers some 
future advantages. The twenty to fifty cents per hour paid for unskilled, 
common machine hands looks large to them. The employer may need 
skilled workers and may offer attractive apprenticeship opportunities; 
but the average boy and girl looks at the present — not the future. 

“You offer them a position at a dollar or a dollar and a quarter a day, 
where they can learn a trade or get promotion, and they laugh at you. They 
have been spoiled. They could earn that much before they were sixteen 
years old ! At the age of seventeen or eighteen they have been earning eighteen 
to twenty cents on hour — twice as much as you offer them. To the boy 
of sixteen, twenty cents an hour, at a two-months’ job, looks bigger than fifty 
cents or a dollar an hour and steady work at the end of a ten-year line of future 
promotion. He has suddenly found himself earning more than his immigrant 
father. 

“Why is it that these boys do not look ahead? Why do they not know 
that twenty cents is the highest they will ever earn? That they will scarcely 
hold such a job more than four or five months? That ten years from now they 
will be loafing in the back part of the employment office with the flotsam and 
jetsam that they already see behind them, vainly waiting for a twenty-cent 
job of two or three days, or else hopelessly accepting, for the rest of their 
lives, an old man’s job at a dollar or so a day, long hours, and Sundays 
thrown in? 

“Let us see where they get their notions of work and wages. At sixteen 
or seventeen they are put to work feeding a semi-automatic machine. In two 
months they have learned the job and get the speed. Their wages go up to 
eighteen or twenty cents an hour. But the work is monotonous — just one or 
two operations, hour after hour, ten hours a day, sixty hours a week. The 
monotony grows — ^becomes unendurable. The older man at the machine is 
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afraid to quit. He keeps OB — Ms mind shrinks — ^he never thinks of his work 
unless something- goes wrong— he thinks of other things — ^his childhood, his 
former playmates— his days and nights of fttn and wild oats — anything to 
keep his mind off the deadly monotony. 

'Tut the boy rebels. He must get a move. His foreman will not change 
him to a different machine or a different foreman. Other boys have got the 
speed there. The foreman must have output — he puts up with beginners and 
learners only because he must. The boy quarrels and quits m a huff; gets im- 
pudent and is ‘fired.’ He hunts another shop — gets on another machine or a 
similar machine under different surroundings. After a while he has learned 
several machines by a wandering apprenticeship through several shops,” ^ 

Thus we see that the ‘'blind alley” jobs of unskilled labor — jobs which 
the average boy or girl can do as ably as men and women — stand in the 
way of the vocational guidance and training which would cut down the 
hazards of occupational adjustment. ''It would be far better for the boys 
to get lower wages, if therewith they get industrial education. This would 
be the case if all boys under twenty-one were by law treated as appren- 
tices. Not until such a policy is adopted can we predict that industrial 
education will do much toward reducing the amount of dependency that 
modern industry produces. Even then, there are many other things that 
are also necessary — a state-wide system of employment offices to reduce 
the time lost between jobs — to bring employees to the jobs they are 
fitted for — to equalize employment in dull seasons and busy seasons — ^to 
shorten hours of labor for monotonous and specialized work.” 

Especially since the World War, a great deal of attention has been* 
directed to this problem of vocational guidance and vocational education. 
The Federal Board of Vocational Education, the Boards of Vocational 
Education of the various states and cities, the Federal Children's Bureau, 
the Federal Bureau of Education, and numerous other public and private 
groups are putting forth every effort to understand the problem and to 
provide the facilities for meeting it.^® While the movement has been 
most pronounced since the World War, it had a much earlier beginning. 
The first vocational guidance bureau was opened in Bpslpn Jn 19^^ and 
the work of Dr. Frank Paysoas, who started this bureau, has chalienged 
the interests of educators the nation over, and has led to the organization 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. In reviewing the 1927 

Commons, John R., "Industrial Education and Dependency ” Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, Bulletin, March, 1918, pp. 4-5. 
p. 16. 

Vocationul Guidance and Junior Placement. (A study of the work m twelve 
cities of the United States.) Children* s Bureau Bulletin, No. 149# United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, 1925. 
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meeting of this National Association, Mr. H. D. Kitson says, ''Through- 
out the discussion no one offered a cut and dried recipe for guidance. 
Tests for the determination of vocational aptitudes which ten years ago 
were looked upon as the most potent tool of vocational guidance, were 
not mentioned on the program. The impression was given by all the 
speakers that vocational guidance can not work like a nickel-in-the-slot 
machine but requires a long period of scientific study and the coordination 
of many agencies in society, all directed toward the development of every 
individual to his highest possible point” 

‘But how about the worker who faces the dilemma of having to change 
his whole occupational outlook in middle life? Must he go to school 
always in order to be prepared to make a shift from one trade or occupa- 
tion to another? If so, there is need for some far-reaching changes in 
our educational machinery — changes which would provide a program of 
adult education suited to the needs of the working population and recog- 
nizing the problems of vocational change.^® The reorganization of indus- 
try and the introduction of labor-saving machinery every year throws 
thousands of workers into the unhappy quandary of rebuilding their 
occupational footing and of starting anew to work up to a satisfactory 
wage income. 

Historically, the first great adjustments of artisans to the march of 
machinery came in the textile industries. Thousands of weavers found 
their trades taken from them by the introduction of machines and most 
of them had to turn to other occupations for earning a living. A few 
years ago printing was dependent upon the type-setters, but the invention 
of the linotype machine shattered this aspect of the printers’ trade. Glass- 
blowers until a few years ago produced most of our glassware ; but now 
the Owens Bottle Machine does the work of thousands of glass workers. 
Machinists have seen the same sweeping changes come into the rapidly 
growing machine industry, and many had to be content with becoming 
tenders of huge automatic machines, or to become repairmen in garages — 
only the better educated could step up into the professional class of ma- 
chine designers and mechanical engineers. Recently, telegraph operators 
have been displaced by the installation of automatic machines which trans- 
mit messages from one typewriter to another. The adding-machines, billing- 
machines, tabulating, and recording-machines have lessened the need for 
Survey, April 15, 1927, p. 104. 

^ Adult Working-Class Education in Great Britain and the United States, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin, No. 271, United States. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, 1920, 
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thousands of bookkeepers, clerks and office help. Almost every aspect of 
business and industry furnishes us equally striking examples of labor 
displacement. 

It is interesting to note that business and industrial periodicals which 
a few years ago devoted a great deal of attention to labor management, 
industrial welfare, and employee education, are now stressing the use of 
improved labor-saving machines as means of cutting down costs and 
increasing output. 

Trade unions were at first opposed to the introduction of labor-saving 
machines ; but soon they realized that such opposition was futile and 
not in harmony with progress. Most of the trade unions to-day offer no 
open resistance to these changes, but attempt to regulate them in such a 
way as will insure the job for the union worker and keep the wage from 
falling. Unions have done — and are still doingi — a great deal to facilitate' 
these sweeping changes and bring about occupational adjustments for 
their members.^^ But generally the methods used by trade unions have 
not been favorable to the full use of machines — they have been more of 
the nature of restriction of output. 

Doubtless the building of vocational schools, the development of 
scientific vocational guidance, and the organization of a more scientific 
system of employment bureaus will not only aid tlie new worker entering 
industry, but will eventually become the route by which the displaced 
worker may find satisfactory readjustments. There must be a closer rela- 
tionship between the school, the employment bureau, and industry in 
order that industrial changes be better understood and the worker properly 
prepared for readjustment. The employer must give more consideration 
to the laborer's problem, and not proceed as though the readjustment of 
the worker is no concern of his. Many employers are doing more than 
their just share in aiding these changes — and are finding that it pays in 
the long run. But many more employers are either indifferent or opposed 
to policies aiding readjustment which, they say, are '"dictated by the ex- 
ponents of organized labor.'' In fact, many industries have found the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery "a means of emancipating themselves 
from the grip of organized labor," and for this reason refuse to consider 
a program of readjusting their '"former employees." Doubtless a sound 
public policy is needed before full cooperation of all employers of labor 
can be had. 

Catlin, W. B., The Labor Problem, New York, 1926, pp. sS-69. 

S., Labor Economics, New York, 1925, pp. 366. 
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THE HAZARD OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

There is probably no fear that hangs more heavily over the head of 
the average worker than the fear of losing his job. There are, to be sure 
a considerable number who are chronically unemployed — ^the men who 
'VoiTt work/^ hobos, tramps, casual workers, and ''psychopathic person- 
alities/^ While many of these may have started their shiftless habits 
through failure to find proper vocational placement, the major propor- 
tion of them are victims of other social or personal ills than those 
connected with our changing industrial life. Our discussion of the hazards 
of unemployment, therefore, is not so much concerned with these indus- 
trial derelicts. Our chief task is to see the hazards which confront the 
great body of workers who seek and desire steady employment. 

^ The social hazards which we have just discussed are no small factors 
in this hazard of unemployment. Industrial conflicts — strikes and lock- 
outs — every year cause thousands of workers to remain out of their jobs. 
"In fact, an analysis of the figures for 1881-1921 shows that since 1900 
there has not only been an increasing number of strikes (1917 witnessed 
4,450 disputes; but 1919 strikes affected the largest number of employees 
— over 4,000,000), but that during the last seven years of the period — 
1915-1921 — ^the proportion of strikers as compared with the number of 
industrial wage-earners was from four and one-third to five times as 
great ... as during the years 1881-85. The average duration of strikes 
during the first period (i.e., prior to 1915) was 25.4 days, the longest 
duration being an average of 35.5 days in 1904. The average duration for 
later years, of all disputes for which such data were obtainable, varied 
from a 'low* of 17 days in 1918 to a 'high* of 51 days in 1921.** 

Likewise, the reorganization of industry and the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery are important causes of much unemployment — either 
for a short period during the reorganization or installation of the ma- 
chines, or for a long period due to complete displacement of labor by the 
machines. But just how many workers are every year forced out of work 
through this cause we cannot say. In this displacement the traditionally 
skilled workers have generally suffered more than have the unskilled — 
though the unskilled are generally the first to be "laid-off/* The new auto- 
matic machine requires but little skill or training to be "fed/* and the 
unskilled workers, even women and children, may easily become machine- 
; tenders.^^ 

- 1 “Catlin, W. B., The Labor Problem, New York, 1926, pp. 407-408. 

^ pp. 
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Some employment is casual, , offering steady work perhaps for a few 
hours or for a few days and then offering nothing for a while. The work 
of the longshoremen and dock-hands in the shipping industry is of this 
sort. The men work hard while there are ships to load or unload, but 
ships are not always in the harbor, and the amount of work depends 
upon the number and size of the incoming and outgoing cargoes. These 
workers loaf about the "‘wharf cafes,” saloons, "liang-outs,” and pool 
halls “waiting for the next boat,'’ and generally spend much of their 
meager income in gambling and drinking. Many of the smaller industries 
maintain a fringe of this haphazard type of employment. Most of these 
workers could doubtless find more steady employment, but there seems 
to be a fascination about this type of work which holds them, and they 
seem to live in constant expectation that “next week will be a busy 
week.” The casual nature of the work makes it difficult to dovetail these 
occupations with other employments which would provide work for the 
men during hours and days now wasted. Doubtless a better organization of 
the labor management of the shipping industry could work out a system 
of transfer of the workers from one job to another — ^as is done in the 
harbors of Great Britain. But as yet the labor market in the United 
States is not so organized as to dovetail the casual industries. Casual em- 
ployment not only makes the income uncertain and inadequate for the/ 
families depending upon it, but it has a demoralizing effect upon the 
worker himself. 

Other industries are seasonal in nature and can furnish employment 
for only a certain part of the year — as in the clothing industry, coal min- 
ing, liarvesting, and lumbering. These industries are responsible for much 
of the unemployment that is characteristic of normal times, and the thou- 
sands of workers in these industries constitute the major part of what is 
now called the labor reserve. In the canning industry, for example, the 
number of workers employed during March is but eighteen per cent of 
the number employed in September; in the brick and tile industry, the 
winter months employ but 61.4 per cent pf the number employed during 
the summer; much the same situation is characteristic of the building 
trades, manufacturing of ice, and many other industries. “Seasonal un- 
employment is now regarded as the most grievous form_of unemploy- 
ment hazards.” The clothing industty has recognized the evils of this 
condition and has organized in a way to dovetail the various divisions of 

Lascelles and Bullock, Dock Labour and Decasualtsaiion, London, 1924, Chs. V 
and X. 

Catlin, W. B., The Labor Problem, New York, 1926, pp. 69“73- 
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work and have thus done much to lessen the seasonal unemployment of 
clothing workers. But in general the labor market is unorganized and find- 
ing supplementary employment is largely left to the individual worker. 
Employment Bureaus aid the individual workers to a considerable ex- 
tent, but as yet there is no adequate system of labor exchanges to alle- 
viate this hazard — much less to prevent it 

Some employers have used unemployment as a tool for keeping down 
wages and for controlling the activities of their employees. They realize 
that the fear of losing the job is a powerful weapon in their hands— and 
they use it. But these practices cannot be said to be ethical, nor do they 
create public good-will. In the end such practices are costly to the indus- 
try that resorts to them. They not only create a dissatisfied working force, 
but public opinion unqualifiedly resents them.^® 

Enlightened employers take a different view of unemployment. They 
recognize the economic and good-will value of a steady working force. 
Many such employers are finding that it pays to study the problem and to 
bend every effort to solve it, so far as their own industry is concerned. 
The Dennison Manufacturing Company is a good example of this class 
of employers: 

‘The Dennison Manufacturing Company produces paper boxes, tags, crepe 
paper, and allied goods. Paper novelties for Hallowe'en, and Christmas, are 
subject to a highly seasonal demand. Yet the Dennison Company has been an 
outstanding pioneer in regularizing employment. In 1919 they had set aside 
$100,000 as a starter for ‘unemployment insurance.' But they were not content 
with helping the worker to live through his workless periods; they started 
fundamental preventive measures. The sources of seasonal demand were 
studied. Types of work which could be done in dull seasons were transferred 
out of the rush periods. Successful efforts were made to build up demands for 
products which are used at other times than the old peak load of the industry. 
Workers were trained so that they could be shifted to alternative jobs when 
their normal work slackened. Methods of persuading customers to put in ad- 
vance orders were developed. From a highly fluctuating demand for workers, 
the company has changed to a condition where it is able to hold its working 
force with astonishing steadiness. The results in increased good will and lowered 
turnover, — in higher valuation of the job and in loyalty, — have made the 
effort a highly profitable one." “ 

Unemployment insurance is coming to be regarded as the most effec- 
tive ffieasure for lifting the burden of faulty industrial organization off 

** Hoopingarner, D. L., Labor Relations in Industry, New York, 1925, pp. 281- 
282. 

®®Hart, Hornell, The Science of Human Relations, Henry Holt k Co., New York, 
1927, p. 593 . 
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the shoulders of the wage-earner, where the burden falls heaviest. Some 
of the labor tmions maintain an unemployment ^‘benefit” fund; some em- 
ployers, like the Dennison Manufacturing Company, have initiated plans 
for such funds, and a number of states have attempted legislation along 
these lines.^^ But thus far such attempts have failed to become law. It is 
believed that a scientific plan of unemployment insurance would not only 
alleviate the misery caused by enforced idleness, but would do much to 
bring about the systematic coordination of industry, and thus greatly 
reduce the unemployment hazard. Several European countries have ex- 
tended their social insurance provision to cover unemployment.^® 

Thus we see that even in normal times unemployment is one of our 
major social hazards. But the most serious aspects of the unemployment 
hazards are not those of normal times, but the longer and more trying 
periods of industrial depression. Industrial depression is the most sensi- 
tive side of the business cycle^ and the side which reflects the seriousness 
of it. We cannot here enter upon a discussion of the nature and causes of 
the business cyclef— though such a discussion would be a valuable aid to 
our understanding of this most serious cause of unemployment. Indus- 
trial depressions are rather regularly recurring periods — following periods 
of unusual prosperity— when industries close down, prices tumble, and 
credit is difficult to obtain. We pass through periods of this sort on the 
average of about every ten years,— the most severe and distressing were 
those of 1818, 1837, 1857, 1914-191S, and 1920-21, 

The periods prior to 1914 are generally referred to as “panics'" and from 
the laboring man's point of view this term might well be applied to the 
depressions of 1914-15 and 1920-21. 

In normal times the unemployed worker is seldom reduced to abject 
poverty and distressing misery — ^he may ‘*run in debt/' and temporarily 
have his standard of living reduced, or be compelled to depend upon the 
meager earnings of his wife and children; but he is generally certain that 
he will soon find another job and be able to pay his debts and regain his 
former standard of living. But the period of industrial depression gener- 
ally catches the worker unprepared, and his chances for credit or for the 
employment of his wife and children are closed. Even his meager savings 
may be wiped out by failure of the bank where he has kept his deposit, or 
the bankruptcy of the business in which he has invested. His considerate 

^ Senate Bill, No. 103, Wisconsin Legislature, 1925, introduced February 3, 1925 
by Senator Heck, was designed to create a plan for unemployment insurance in 
Wisconsin. 

*®Blum, S., Labor Economics^ New York, 1925, pp. 165-176. 
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employer may for a time offer him some relief by providing him work at 
a reduced wage, or part-time employment, but even this is generally 
only for a short time. 

The marvelous resourcefulness of the average worker begins to be- 
come apparent when he has finally exhausted every possible effort at find- 
ing work — and followed down every rumor of possible employment.^^ 
The following case record is typical of thousands during the industrial 
depression of 1921-1922: 

*'One family consists of American-born parents—about 30 years of age— and 
three children, 4, 9, and ii years old. The father, a welder for an implement 
works, lost his job a year ago. Since then he has worked three weeks for 
the city and has had irregular employment at his former place, earning a total 
of $505 during the year. An aunt came to live with the family during the 
summer. For four weeks she paid $2.50 a week and the fifth week $4. Then she 
lost her job and has paid nothing since. 

‘The family has not yet been obliged to ask for charitable aid, but the 
struggle to keep from it has been hard. When the father was laid off they were 
living in a nine-room house, for which they paid $35 a month. Realizing they 
could not keep up this rent they moved into a six-room flat at $20. After four 
months they felt they must retrench even more, so they moved across the 
street into their present flat of four rooms, at $15 a month. It is heated by a 
stove and has few of the conveniences they had in the other houses. There are 
no sidewalks, and the street is unpaved. 

“The father had to drop his own $2,000 insurance policy and also smaller 
policies for his wife and children. The mother has cut the food down to the 
minimum. She tries to give the children milk once a day now instead of 
every meal, as she did when the father was working. They have run up a 
$200 grocery bill, owe $29 for clothing, $6.50 for gas and electricity, and 
have borrowed about $400 from friends. In addition, they owe $9.50 for coal 
to the factory where the father was formerly employed and $160 for groceries 
obtained through the commissary.” 

It is during these periods of industrial depression that the resources 
of charitable agencies are strained to the limit; soup-kitchens are organ- 
ized; bread-lines are formed; and public officials begin to talk about the 
possibility of public works as means of relieving the situation. 

The severity of the industrial depression which began in 1920 and 
lasted until early in 1922 is reflected in Figure 19, which in general 
reflects conditions of most industrial communities of the Middle West. The 
extent to which the mothers attempt to save the rapidly depleting standard 

® Klein, Philip, The Burden of Unemployment (A Study of unemployment relief 
measures m fifteen American Cities^ 1921-22), New York, 1923, Ch. I. 

*'’Lundbcrg, Emma O., “Unemployment and Child Welfare,” Children's Bureau 
Puhlkations, No, 125, United States Department of Labor, Washington, X923, pp. 
39 - 40 - 
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Figure 19 

Duration of Unemployment: 356 Families, in Two Cities, Reporting 
Duration of Father’s Unemployment (1921-1922)* 
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♦From ^'Unemployment and Child Welfare,” Children's Bureau Publications, 
No. 125, United States Department of Labor, Washington, 1923, p. 21. 

Figure 20* 
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*From "Unemployment and Child Welfare,” Children's Bureau Publications, 
No. 125, United States Department of Labor, Washington, 1923, p. 47. 
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of living is reflected in the fact that more mothers were gainfully em- 
ployed during the period when the fathers were unemployed than before. 
But in many localities work was as difficult to find for women as it was 
for men. The extent to which the family resources stretched before charit- 
able assistance had to be sought — even in the lower level of unskilled 
workers — is astonishing. Thousands were kept from asking for charity 
only through most heroic sacrifices by reducing their living costs to the 

Figure 21 

Interval Between Loss of Work and Application for Aid: 140 Families 
Applying for Charitable Aid (1921 -1922)* 
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’^'From ‘‘Unemployment and Child Welfare,” Children's Bureau Publications, 
No. 125, United States Department of Labor, Washington, 1923, p. 81. 

point where it seriously impaired their health and the health of their chil- 
dren. Many who owned their own homes mortgaged them, others who 
were buying their homes on payment plans, were compelled to suspend 
payments and move; families who were living in comfortable rented 
homes moved to cheaper c|uarters and took in roomers. Whatever savings 
the average working man had laid aside during the period of high wages 
was wiped out and in its place were debts— notes, grocery bills, back 
rent, fuel bills, informal loans. 'The long depression drove debts to un- 
precedentedly high points. Wages had come down, and, as work was re- 
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sumed, the task of paying up became an incubus that was sometimes as 
full of terror as unemployment itself.” ®^ 

Sufficient has been said to make fairly clear the nature of the hazard 
of unemployment. That much of this hazard is socially preventable is 
also clearr—especially the hazards of unemployment during normal times. 
But taking the problem as a whole, there is no remedy without a heroic 
plan which involves every element of our economic structure — business 
and industrial, extending even to international relations. ""At any rate, 
whether or not the phenomenon of unemployment can be prevented, mini- 
mized, or quickly conquered by statesmanlike means, there remains for the 
present, and probably for years to come, the question of what to do with 
the distress caused by unemployment — family disintegration and the mani- 
fold other miseries which lack of work creates— and how the com- 
munity is to bear the burden imposed upon it/'®® 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What changes in industry have given rise to the modern industrial con- 
flicts? What social hazards result from these conflicts? Have there been 
any social benefits gained from these conflicts ? Discuss. 

2. What are the arguments for and against outlawing strikes ? 

3. What is group bargaining? What are the advantages of group bargaining? 
Is it likely that labor would obtain the same advantages by bargaining as 
individuals? Explain. 

4. Are industrial conflicts becoming more or less of a social hazard? Why? 
Does this indicate that employers and laborers are any better or worse 
men? Explain. 

5. Why is the problem of selecting and finding an occupation so hazardous 
to-day? What relation has this problem to industrial unrest and “radical 
movements?’’ 

6. Why is it that the average boy or girl is not willing to accept lower pay 
at the start if by so doing they are given an opportunity to enter a skilled 
occupation or gain promotion ? What program would you suggest to guard 
the new worker against “blind alley” jobs ? 

7. Why is it that so many workers are compelled to change their occupations 
in middle life ? What hazards confront the worker in making these changes ? 
How may he be aided best in making such occupational readjustments? 

8. Classify the various types of unemployed and indicate the reasons why 
each is out of work. Which class of unemployed affects society most? 

9. What are the causes of unemployment? What causes are due chiefly to 
the individual worker ? What causes grow out of faulty industrial organiza- 
tion? 

10. List what you regard as the major social hazards resulting from unem- 
ployment. 

11, Outline a program for meeting the problem of unemployment: (i) A plan 
which would serve as a temporary expediency, (2) A permanent plan 
looked at from a long-time point of view. 


CHAPTER 20 

THE SOCIAL HAZARDS OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL LIFE \Contimed) 
THE FAMILY INCO'ME HAZARDS 

"The American worker to-day is more prosperous and more con- 
tented, than any worker in the world. To every three families in the United 
States there are two automobiles and two telephones. More people own 
their own homes proportionately than do the people of any other country. 
The savings deposits in the United States increased from $8,400,000,000 
in 1912 to $20,874,000,000 in 1924. In the same period, the number of 
savings depositors increased from 12,584,00a to 38,868,000.'’ ^ 

The wage level for the United States, when compared with the wage 
level of other countries for the same types of labor, seems high. It is 
six times the w^age of Italy, five times the wage of Belgium, four times 
the wage of France, more than three times the wage of Germany, and 
more than twice the wage of England.® 

On the surface all this looks very well. It would not seem that there 
are any serious social hazards lurking in such pleasing figures. While 
the American worker may fare better than the workers of most of the 
European countries, and his money wage may seem high, this does not 
mean that the wage-earner’s family ""lives on easy street.” These optimis- 
tic figures mask a number of serious social hazards to the family 
income. 

There are at least two income hazards which are ever-present cause 
for anxiety for the average wage-earner’s family: adequacy of the 

income for meeting the needs of a growing family, and for giving them 
the necessities and comforts regarded as essential for ""the American 
standard of living,” and (2) regularity of income to enable the family to 
get along without alternating periods of want and deprivation. 

When we speak of adequacy of income it is not the money wage which 
we have in mind, but it is what the money wage will buy. It is the real 
wage — the purchasing power of the wage — that we are thinking aho^ut. 
Now when we conipare the American wage with European wages from 

"^Associated Employers* Digest, Indianapolis, April-May, 1925. 

^lUd. 
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this point of view, the contrast is not so great. And, when we compare 
the wage of to-day with the wage paid before the World War, we notice 
that there has not been so much actual increase in prosperity after all 
— the cost of living has advanced, and the dollar to-day will purchase 
about the same amount of groceries that sixty cents would purchase in 
1914. Wages always lag behind price advancements. As a matter of fact, 
it is this lag of wages which gives rise to a large part of the industrial un- 
rest and labor disputes. Wages usually fall before prices come down— 
and fall faster and further. 

But it is not merely a question of advancing prices which makes it 
difficult to make the wage adequate; an equally important factor is the 
advancing standard of living in America. It is well to keep in mind that 
the struggle in America is not a struggle for existence — it is a struggle 
for standards. The wage-earner not only wants to live in better houses 
than the workers lived in a generation ago; the public and the law 
require it, and largely arrange it. Health regulations, fire protection, and 
civic pride have forced better housing in most cities. Most wage-earners 
of the cities now are provided with city water, sewage disposal, gar- 
bage collection, sanitary conveniences, and paved streets. The worker 
not only wants to give his children a better education than he received; 
the law requires it, and it makes it difficult for the child to secure any 
employment which would be of much assistance to the family income. 
Lack of shoes or clothing — and in many cities lack of food — is no longer 
adequate excuse for a child remaining out of school. If parents cannot 
provide these necessities the school or someone else will. In almost every 
phase of family life the American standard of living demands more 
than was demanded of the family a generation ago. We should keep 
this fact in mind when we are discussing adequate family income. 

Now the wage-earner who is the head of a family, and must main- 
tain that family on the “decent’’ standard of living, faces another quan- 
dary, The wage he receives is not altogether a family wage! The wage 
system, as it lias gradually taken shape with the progress of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, was not based upon the income needs of the family. 
The non-family men and women and children have been — ^and still are 
— competitors in the labor market with the man who is the head of a 
family. The tendency of this competition is to pull the wage-scale down- 
ward towards the point where it is sufficient to meet the needs of the non- 
family worker, but not sufficient for maintaining the family-man on the 
same plane as his fellow-workers who “enjoy single blessedness.” This 
fact has not seemed to seriously block marriage. It is either taken for 
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granted that the sacrifice is '"a part of the game,” or blind faith is 
placed in the false assumption that ‘'two can live as cheaply as one” 
Undoubtedly, however, the failure of the wage to maintain for the mar- 
ried man the standard of the non-family worker is a cause for some of 
the increase of divorce and family desertion. 

We have somehow gotten the popular idea that because people are 
poor they have most of the children, and because some people are rich 
they thereby Imve almost no children. But is this really the case? i 

^The poor do not have children because they are poor, they are poor because 
they home children. The rich are not childless because they are rich, they are rich 
because they are childless. It is the cost of rearing a family. Take two boys 
starting with equal prospects, equally good situations and income. They marry 
at the same time and get an even start in life. In one case at the end of the 
first marriage year a child is born. Let us say that every two years thereafter 
a child is born until there are five children. In the other case the couple 
remain childless. Let us suppose these two young men have a wage or salary 
income of $2,500 each. Now let us see what happens. 

‘The childless man, presuming equal economy and thrift in each party, ! 

saves his money and puts it in a bank. The other expends his money in the 
necessary expense growing out of the birth and care of a child. In a com- 5 

paratively few years the childless man has accumulated $1,000 with which he | 

can begin to make profitable investments, so that his savings are earning a very I 

appreciable addition to his salary income. I 

‘According to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Statistician of the Metropolitan Life j 

Insurance Company, who has carefully worked this matter out, it costs $7,238 j 

to rear a child to the age of eighteen, this on the standard of living of a family | 

with an income of $2,500 a year. Let us make it even money, $7200, and it must 1 

be understood that this is exclusive of the $1,100 which the public pays to ; 

educate that child in the public schools. The net cost of the parent is $7,200 per 
child at the age of eighteen. If this bare sum of money without any investment 
or any income therefrom be considered, the man of family has invested $36,000 ; 

in cash in his family, which sum in and of itself would in the old days before * 

we began measuring fortunes by billions have been considered a respectable 
fortune. At any rate it would lift him out of the ranks of the poor. On the 
other hand the childless man has not only saved this $36,000 from his salary 
but he had had an opportunity to use it as cash capital during a period of | 

twenty-seven years from his marriage to the time the other man^s fifth child | 

would be eighteen years old. His capital has accumulated, in other words, 5 

for twenty-seven years plus the interest or dividends on that growing capital. 

If extremely fortunate in his investments he may with this sort of a start ■ 

become what is called a very rich man. ; 

‘Tf it be objected that the figures quoted from Dr. Louis I, Dublin are 
based upon a family income too high to be of consequence to the world in | 

general or even to the United States taken as a whole, my answer is this, — 

Dr. Dublin’s figures show practically that the cost of rearing a child to the 
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age o£ eighteen on a given standard of living equals the earnings of practically 
three years of a man’s life. If three children must be maintained to keep up 
the present population of the race then nine years of each man’s life must be 
given to the maintenance of the status quo of population. Now as the income of 
the man decreases the standard of life will decrease, not the number of children 
. , , The number of years’ work that the child costs the wage earner or father 
does not materially change, even though his income reaches a level where 
his children are so underfed that they do not develop into valuable citizens . . . 
I think it is conceded that the mother will feed her children whether or not 
she has enough to eat . . . Another thing, — as the earnings of the father 
decrease below a certain point the death rate of children increases and the 
fewer of those born are raised to maturity.” ® 

We have quoted Mr. Stewart at length because he has stated the situa- 
tion so clearly. He has given us a fair picture of the comparative situations 
of the family man and the non-family man with reference to the wage 
system. When the wage is decreased the retrenchments made by the non- 
family man may be an inconvenience; but the retrenchments which must 
be made by the family mam amount to this inconvenience multiplied by 
the number in the family — which often means want, suffering, working 
mothers, undernourishment, exposures, sickness, lapse of insurance, and 
death of the baby. 

The relation of family income to infant mortality is brought out in 
Figure 22. 

To be sure there are a good many causes for low wages and for irregu- 
lar wages. But no matter what the cause, the fact remains that the hamrds 
* to the family resulting from inadeqmte and irregular income are among 
; the most blighting and harrowing of all the hazards of our modern indus- 
, trial life. 

Society, in its other phases, has recognized the family as the funda- 
mental unit; but industry and business enterprise generally has* developed 
its wage system based upon the individual, not the family. In providing 
public schcools, the public aids the family by expending $1,100 for the edu- 
cation and training of each child.'^ The income tax has recognized the family 
as a unit, and to some extent the problem of financing the family, by al- 
lowing exemptions for the dependent members of the household. Most 
of the social insurance plans — especially the Federal Compensation Act 
; and most of the compensation provisions of the various states, which 
- provide for employee compensation in case of accidents — recognize the 

* Stewart, Ethelbert, Family Wage-Rate vs. a Family Social Endowment 
,, Fund,” Social Forces^ Vol. VI, September, 1927, pp. I2i-i22. 

*lbid,, p. 123, 
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family as a unit and adjust payments on the basis of the number in the 
family who are dependent upon the wage of the injured employee. Many 
of the labor unions maintain mutual insurance funds for strike benefits, 
unemployment and sickness, and provide for payments in accordance with 

Figure 22 

Infant Mortality Rates According to Father’s Earnings: Combined 
Figures for Eight Cities’^ 
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(As wages decrease, the baby death-rate rises.) 

'^Report, Chief of Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, 1918, p. ri. 

the family needs. In practically all discussions and controversies over 
what constitutes “a fair wage,” this .problem of financing a wage-earneFs 
family occupies the major center of interest. There seems to be a definite 
trend towards lifting the “fair wage” from a scale which is set entirely 
by the non-family worker to a scale which is dictated to a larger extent 
by the family needs. Many employers are opposed to recognizing these 
“sentimental factors, which are foreign to sound economics,” in setting 
wage rates ; they insist that competition in the labor market is the only 
sound basis for an economic wage. Nevertheless there seems to be a grow* 
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ing sentiment which recognizes family hazards under such a competitive 
wage and considers these hazards as a part of the costs of production 
— if not chargeable to industry, they are charges to society at large. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HEALTH HAZARDS 

Another group of social hazards of our modern industrial life re- 
lates to industrial accidents and occupational disease. Conditions under 
which people work affect their health and vitality and thus their indus- 
trial and social efSciency, It is generally agreed that industrial accidents 
and sickness which result from bad working conditions constitute one of 
the major causes for poverty and dependency.® 

Any sudden calamity always affects the wage-earner and his family 
most severely. As a rule, there is not a sufficient surplus of earnings to 
keep the family from falling into poverty. Some are aided by small 
amounts of insurance, and most states now provide for compensation for 
accidents. But these aids are rarely enough to cover the needs of the 
family. 

Complete statistics on the extent of industrial accidents are, as yet, un- 
available, as there is not uniformity among the various states in regard 
to reporting accidents — some states do not I'ecord accidents which cause 
less than seven days disability. The approximate extent of the loss due to 
accident during 1922 is indicated in Table 26. 

Table 26 

Extent and Costs of Industrial Accidents in the United States — 1922 * 


Number Wage loss at 

Type of injury of accidents Working days last .. $4-50 per day 

Death 21,232 127,392,000 $ 573,264,000 

Permanent total disability 1,728 10,368,000 46,656,000 

Permanent partial disa- 
bility 105,629 51,494,357 231,724,607 

Temporary total disabil- 
ity** 2,324,829 37,915,613 170,620,259 

‘ Total 2,453,418 227,169,970 $1,022,264,866 


* United States Monthly Labor Review, Washington, November, 1923, p. i, 

** Accidents resulting in loss of time other tlian the day on which accident 
occurred. 

, , The National Safety Council estimated that in 1923 there were 3,000,- 
000 industrial accidents, of which 23,000 were fatal and 115,000 resulted 
in permanent disability, and that the total costs of these accidents 
‘^Giliin, J. L., Poverty and Dependency, New York, 1926, pp. 76-77. 
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amounted to more than a billion dollars.® In spite of the growing zeal for 
accident prevention and increased use of safety appliances the number 
injured and killed in industry mounts every year. 

Mining is an especially dangerous occupation and the report of the 
Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania gives us some idea of 
the social costs of coal. In 1926 there were 180,419 industrial accidents, 
largely mining accidents, reported — ^2,135 fatal. The compensation awarded 
to the injured workers or to their families amounted to $12,979,641 — 
of this amount $5,278,927 went to the families of men who were killed ; 
$3,384,399 was paid out for permanent disabilities, and $4,316,315 in 
temporary disability — cases with a disability keeping the employee from 
work less than seven days are not counted.^ Men killed in coal mines 
of the United States were reported by the United States Bureau of Mines 
as 2,230 in 1925; 2,381 in 1924; 2,458 in 1923. In 1910 there was an 
unusually large number of fatal mine accidents which claimed 2,821 
lives.® 

Iron and steel has annually claimed its toll of life of workers. But 
the steel industry has been especially active in accident prevention — 
in installing safety appliances and in the education of the worker — and 
the annual accident list has been reduced 83 per cent since 1913. Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis wrote Judge Gary, head of the United States Steel 
Corporation, regarding this preventive work: “"What especially pleased 
me is your reported statement that the United States Steel Corporation 
had found that accident prevention and safety work really pay from a 
dollar-and-cents point of view. You are reported as having stated that 
the Corporation in ten years spent $9,763,063 in accident prevention work, 
and that the savings resulting therefrom has been $14,609,920 in addition 
to the fact that 250,000 men had been saved from injury, and probably 
more than 40,000 saved from fatal injury.” ^ 

Even at best there would be a large toll of life and a large loss of 
earning power through industrial accidents, but the present losses are 
largely preventable. If industry in general fully applied the safety meas- 
ures now known, and if employers generally saw to it that their em- 
ployees were schooled and trained in accident prevention and first aid, it 
is highly probable that the present hazards of industry could be cut in 
half. 

^National Safety News, April, 1924. 

Labor and Industry, May, 1927, pp, 31-36. 

^Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1024-^1026, United Statesi Department of Labor 
Bulletin, No. 439, Washington, 1927, p. 230, 

^Literary Digest, August 7, 1926, p. 22, 
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But safety measures and education against occupational hazards must 
not be limited to accident prevention alone. The health hazards due to 
' working with materials which are injurious to health, or working under 
conditions which endanger health are causes of economic and social losses 
to even a greater extent than accidents. As a matter of fact, one way of 
lessening accidents is to improve the working conditions which affect the 
vitality, alertness and health of the worker. 

Industrial poisons are causes of many deaths and for much loss of 
time through ' sickness. Industrial hygiene is doing much to call attention 
to these injurious substances and in developing the ways and means 
of protecting the worker against them. Though much has been accom- 
plished, there is scarcely more than a beginning made. Some of the poi- 
sons which are causes of much loss of life and of much sickness are 
here listed : 

Phosphorus poisoning, especially in the match industry 

Lead poisoning, prevalent in the paint industry 

Brass poisoning, in many industries, especially polishers 

Arsenic poisoning, glass industry 

Mercury poisoning, used in many industries 

Acid fumes, especially in soldering 

Aniline oils, dye industries 

Fumes from dryers, as benzine, benzol, naphtha, and turpentine, in paints 
and varnishes, and dry cleaning 
Anthrax, in leather, brush manufacturing, and hair industries 
Carbon monoxide poisoning 

There are perhaps hundreds of “industrial poisons,” and as new processes 
and materials are brought into use the number of these hazards increase.^® 

Bad working conditions add to the menace of industrial poisons, and 
lower the vitality of the worker, making him more susceptible to disease 
^ or so weakening him that his working life is shortened. The death- 
rate in industrial occupations is much higher than the rate for the whole 
population pf the same age group. The working conditions which cause 
most of this drain on vitality and result in “scrapping” of the industrial 
worker may in general be classified as follows : 

Excessive fatigue ^ due to long hours, monotony, strain, and machine vibration. 

Poor ventilation, especially smoke-filled, gas-laden, or dusty and stagnant 
atmosphere. 

Injurious dust, as in abrasive industry, and textile industries. 

; V Dampness, 

^Hayhurst, E. R., Industrial Health Hazards and Occupational Diseases, Ohio 
State Board of Health, 1915, pp. 42 
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Excessive fluctuations of temperature, as in the steel industry. 

Poor lighting or glare which affects eyesight, causes fatigue, and saps ner- 
vous energy. 

Gas, fumes and irritating chemicals. 

Defective posture. 

Poor sanitation. 

Lack of facilities for treatment of minor injuries. 

Many occupations foster a number of these hazards to health, and the 
worker is often unconscious of these until it is too late,^^ Often after he 
is unable to continue work, he is unaware of the causes which have 
resulted in his break-down. Generally, the compensation acts have recog- 
nized these hazards in much the same category as accidents. But their 
diagnosis is not always clear and easy to make, and the fact that they 
generally work slowly, makes it difficult to apply the needed measures 
of relief. For this reason the health hazards of industry are even greater 
causes of poverty and dependency than accidents. The Boston family social 
work agencies have found that in thirteen per cent of the families under 
their care, industrial accident and occupational disease were the chief 
causes leading to dej^endency, and that in more than two-thirds of these 
cases occupational disease was the major factor.^^ 

THE HAZARD OF OLD* AGE 

Finally, not the least of the social hazards of modern industrial life, 
is the hazard of old age. In the early days, before machinery came into use, 
the worker with his own tools set his own pace of work. Whether one 
man could do more or less than another did not materially interfere with 
his having a part in producing things. The old man found his pace of 
work and did what he could. He had the satisfaction of feeling that he 
was at least useful and could be independent and largely self-supporting. 

With the development of modern industrialism all this has changed. 
Industry to-day calls for the maximum efficiency of the laborer. This 
is essentially a demand for the laborer who is still in his youth or in the 
prime of life. The pace set by the machine is a pace which only the strong 
can endure and even they do not endure ; but are soon 'Turned out.’^ 

"Modern industry mortgages the future for the sake of the present, and 
makes the workers prematurely old. At the same time it offers less and less 
employment suited to the abilities of old people. To retain such employees at 

^See Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1^24-1926, United States Department of 
labor, Washington, 1927, pp. 261-325, for a discussion of the various industrial 
poisons and health hazards. 

“ National Conference of Social Work Proceedings, 1925, pp. 489 ff. 
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their accustomed tasks after they have passed their prime and lost their vigor 
means that the tone and efficiency of the whole establishment is lowered. Senility 
and incompetence may be tolerated in government service, but it cannot survive 
in business. Many concerns will not take on new men who are over thirty-five. 
. . . Gray hairs make it difficult for a man to find a position.’’' 

It seems pathetically strange in an age when science is conquering 
disease and lengthening the span of life that our industrial system should 
each year be burning out men and pushing them off the pay-rolls at an 
earlier age. Thus prolonging the life of the worker means prolonging his 
period of dependency, 

^Tf old age is considered as beginning at sixty-five, a greater number reach 
it to-day than lived to attain it even thirty years ago. This is true because of 
reduced mortality at younger ages. Mr, Dublin states that under the conditions 
in this country in 1901, out of a total of 100,000 born, 40,911 might expect to 
live to be sixty-five; while of 100,000 born in 1924, 52,466 would live to be 
sixty-five. Swelling the numbers of the aged in 1926 also are the survivors 
among the foreign-born who came to this country as young adults thirty, forty 
or fifty years ago. The United States Census in 1920 reports 4,933,215 persons 
as at least sixty-five years old. If the rate of increase between 1910 and 1920 as 
shown in the Census is being maintained after 1920, an estimate of the number 
who have reached or passed sixty-five by January i, 1927, is 5,642,486. The 
growth in numbers is at the rate of about 100,000 a year. Whereas the aged 
formed 3.8 per cent of the total population in 1890, they formed 4.7 per cent in 
1920 and possibly 4.9 per cent in 1927. The gain is proportionate as well as 
numerical.” 

In the face of the industrial hazards which we have just discussed, 
there are some employers who see no reason why the working man should 
not be able to save enough to take care of him in old age. They do not 
see why society or the state should be concerned about old-age pensions 
or plans for care and treatment of the aged. ‘'My contention is,’’ writes 
one employer, “that it is possible for the great mass of our people, out of 
current earnings, to amass five thousand dollars by the time they reach 
the age of pensions, if they will conscientiously try to do so. . . . The fear 
of old age dependence is a wholesome fear. It is one of our most precious 
assets. If we allow it to be taken away, by the assurance that in old age 
the state will step in and assume responsibility we shall be giving up a 
good thing for the sake of a much less valuable thing.” In 1922, there 

^ Catlixi, W. B., The Labor Frobleni, Harper & Bros., New York, 1926, p. 83. 

^*C&re'of the Aged in Chicago, Department of Public Welfare, Chicago, 1927, 
pp. 11-12, 

"^Macllwain G. E., “In Behalf of the Poorhouse,” Open Shop Review, July, 1927, 
p. 251. 
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were 85,889 inmates in the 2,183 poorhouses of the United States. These 
poorhouses represent a public investment of $150,485,231, and the average 
annual cost per inmate was $334.64 for care and treatment.^® That the 
death rate in these human dumping grounds is high is to be noted in the 
fact that 60,484 had been admitted during 1922. Of this number ad- 
mitted in 1922, there were 44^934 ''males” and 15,550 “females.” Of the 
“males” admitted 6,252 were able-bodied “for their age,” and 15,800 
were able to do light work — almost half of the male population of the 
poorhouses were industrial derelicts, cast-offs, who were still able to do 
some productive work. About the same proportion of the “females” were 
able-bodied and able to do light work.^^ 

The Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Pensions found a quarter 
of a million aged — over sixty-five years — -in that state. Of this number 
84.4 were non-dependent, while 15.6 were recipients of pensions, aided by 
charitable agencies, or in institutions. One out of every six of those who 
were listed as non-dependent had no income and were being cared for 
entirely by others. Only four out of every ten of the non-dependent group 
had accumulated property valued at $5,000 or more, and three out of 
every ten of this group of non-dependents owned no property whatso- 
ever, In spite of the fact that 84.4 were not listed as recipients of charity, 
65 per cent were either partially or wholly supported by others, and 
only 35 per cent were self-supporting.^® 

But by arbitrarily defining old age as being “sixty-five years of age 
and over,” is leaving a wide gap between the age at which the average 
worker is shunted out of industry and the age at which he may legally be 
listed in the “old age” group. Many workers are thrown on the indus- 
trial scrap heap before they have reached the age of fifty. Modern medi- 
cine, nursing services, clinics, and dispensaries keep them in fair health 
but they are no longer able to stand the speed of their former jobs, and 
younger hands have taken their place. Some are fortunate enough to 
have considerate employers who find “light jobs,” as gatekeeper, time- 
keeper, watchman, and elevator operator, for them. Some of the larger 
industries maintain a retirement pension. But most of the great mass of 
workers who are “superannuated” from industry are dependent upon 


Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1^24- jg^6, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, 1927, pp. 445-454. 

Paupers in Almshouses, 1923, United States Bureau of Census, Washington, 


19^5, p. 67. 

^Report on Old Age Pensions, Commission on Pensions, Massachusetts, 1925, 

p. 3B. 
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"'knocking about at odd jobs/’ Periods of industrial depression and 
"'hard times’" find them in the bread-lines or otherwise dependent upon 
charities. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the various plans and programs 
for the treatment of this problem. We aim merely to make clear the fact 
that old age is one of the most critical hazards of our industrial age. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to note that there is a growing public recog- 
nition of this hazard. This interest is manifested in two movements which 
are gaining rapid headway. 

On the one hand, there is a growing interest in old age pensions — 
eleven states have passed laws providing for old age pension systems, 
and more than twenty other states have similar provisions pending before 
their legislative bodies.^® Many trade unions have developed mutual old age 
insurance funds.^® Many fraternal orders have similar provisions. Sev- 
eral church bodies have established homes for the aged, and some — 
notably the Episcopal Church — have developed retirement funds for their 
ministers. Some states have provided for a plan for teachers’ retirement 
fund.21 

On the other hand there is a growing interest in the developing of 
industries, occupations, and opportunities for the "handicapped,” and the 
old-age worker finds himself classified in this group. The ""Goodwill In- 
dustries” and ""Toy Shops” — semi-charitable organizations — are springing 
up in many cities and give promise of becoming self-supporting enter- 
prises which are bound to fill a vast social need. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What are the hazards to the family income resulting from present-day 
industrial organization ? What plan would you suggest for meeting these 
hazards? 

2. Are industrial accidents increasing or decreasing? Why? Do you think it 
would be possible to prevent all accidents? If the number of accidents were 
reduced by one-half what would be the economic saving per year? 

3. What are the health hazards of modern industry? Why is it more difficult 
to obtain compensation for a case of occupational disease than it is for an 
accident which causes a similar loss of wage? 

4. What is the relation of industrial accidents and health hazards to poverty 
and dependency? 

5. From your own observation in your community, make a list of the occu- 
pations and gainful employments followed by the men and women whom 
you regard as belonging in the old-age group. Do these occupations provide 
an income equivalent to the standard wage of the community? 

6. About what proportion of the people you know in this age group are self- 
supporting entirely? What proportion are partially self-supporting? What 
proportion are totally dependent? 

7. What opportunities would there be for developing in your community the 
sort of occupations and industrial opportunities suited to those who are no 
longer able to obtain employment as regular industrial workers ? 


CHAPTER 21 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Women and children have always had an important part of the pro- 
ductive work of the world. But from primitive times down to the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution their work was largely of a domestic nature— 
it was performed in or about the home. The coming in of the factory sys- 
tem and the growth of modern business enterprise have removed from the 
home the major part of the productive work, and placed that work 
into an altogether different setting and created an altogether different set 
of social relationships. 

In the "'good old days'' the women did most of the agricultural labor; 
they prepared and stored most of the food supply; they did the spinning 
and weaving. The apprentice system under the guilds of the middle ages 
was a form of child labor. Both women and children were employed in 
large numbers to break down the monopolies of the guilds just prior to the 
opening of the Industrial Revolution.^ 

In many instances the conditions of employment in those days virtually 
amounted to slavery — ^the legal and social status of the woman and child 
amounted to that of chattels belonging to the “head -of the house." In those 
days a large family — especially a large family of boys^ — was regarded by 
the father as his chief economic asset. Just as soon as the boys were old 
enough to do some work they were “bound out," and the father collected 
the earnings of his children as well as the earnings of his wife. In those 
, days it was the amount of labor that a man controlled that gave him inde- 
pendence and leisure ; to-day it is the amount of capital that a man controls 
that enables him to be independent and to retire from hard work. 

But this old idea of the husband's and father’s claim to the earnings 
of his wife and children has not entirely disappeared. It still persists among „ 
certain elements of our foreign-born Americans. Jane Addams relates 
an incident which typifies this attitude: "'An Italian father came to us in 
great grief over the death of his eldest child, a little girl of twelve, who 
had brought the largest wages into the family funds. In the midst of his 

^ Catlin, W. B., The Labor Problem, New York, 1926, p. 35. 
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genuine sorrow he said: 'She was the oldest kid I had. Now I shall have 
to go back to work again until the next one is able to take care of me.’ ” ^ 

For the most part, however, this old property concept of women and 
children has been supplanted in America by a new idea— an idea which 
sounds well, but often works as badly as the old one. This new idea 
places the full responsibility for family support upon the husband and 
father, and further assumes that the girl or woman who works must, under 
the circumstances, be receiving at least a portion of her support from her 
father, her brothers, a husband, or some other "family source/’ Conse- 
quently, the labor of women and children has come to be regarded as a 
sort of supplementary labor reserve. The popular assumption seems to be 
that this supplementary labor reserve may be drawn upon only under cer- 
tain conditions : ( i ) It may be drawn upon in a national emergency, when 
there is an unusual social need for increasing production, and the supply 
of adult male workers is inadequate — as was illustrated during the World 
War, when women donned overalls and worked beside the men in the 
factories, and children were excused from school ‘‘to do their bit to 
win the war.” (2) It may be drawn upon when there is an acute family 
emergency and the income of the father has either stopped or has become 
inadequate to meet the family needs. (3) To a certain extent it is re- 
garded as "all right” for the woman "whose home duties are light” and 
"who has plenty of unoccupied time,” to accept a position which will sup- 
plement her husband’s income. 

This idea that the work of women and children is merely a supple- 
mentary labor reserve forms the major justification for the low wages 
generally paid for their labor. It was a subtle recognition of this idea 
that caused the American Silk Industry to locate in the mining towns of 
Pennsylvania. From Sanbury to Scranton, along the Susquehanna, and 
fifty miles South, wherever you see a towering coal dump, you will usually 
find a silk mill. Why? Coal mining is more or less of a seasonal industry, 
and the miners work only part of the time. Their families usually have a 
hard time "making ends meet” during slack seasons. The wives and 
children of the miners would gladly accept employment which would en- 
able them to supplement the inadequate miners’ wage. So here we have 
an industry created to employ the women and children of the miners’ fam- 
ilies.^ The wages which these mills would need to pay would not be high, 
as they are merely supplementary to the wage of the miners. Thus, when 
the miners are working full time, their wives quit the silk mills ; and when 

^Twenty Years at Hull House, New York, 1910, pp. 199-200, 

M History of the Suplan Silk Corporation, Hazelton, Pennsylvania, 1923. 
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the mines "'slow down,” the wives go back to work again. This seasonal 
employment of the wives of the miners accounts for the major part of the 
labor turn-over in the silk industry.^ 

The "unequal pay for equal work’’ is the usual thing for girls and 
women employed in department stores, offices, and factories. The men who 
are employed in the silk industry are paid practically double the weekly 
wage paid to the women who are doing identically the same kind of work. 
Table 27 brings out this wage relationship, which may be taken as typical 
for the country as a whole: 

Table 27 


Men’s and Women’s Average Weekly Earnings in Representative New 
York State Factories (Shop Workers Only), November, 1926^ 


Industry 

T otal state 

Nezv York 
City 

1 Remainder 
of State 

' Men 

Women 

M en 

Women 

' Men 

Women 

Stone, clay and glass products. . 

34.20 

16.59 

1 44.02 

16.24 

29.49 

16.70 

Metal, machinery, and convey- 
ances 

32.08 

17-59 

33-46 

17.77 

31.92 

17.42 

Furs, leather and rubber goods. 

33-13 

18.22 i 

42.69 

22.63 

25.91 

14.91 

Chemicals, oils, paints, etc 

32.22 

17-85 ! 

30.55 

16.64 

32.59 

17-55 

Paper 

29.08 

15.18 

.... 

.... 

29.15 

15.98 

Textiles 

27.32 

16.69 

31-76 : 

19.50 

26.56 

16.63 

Clothing, millinery, laundering. 

35-94 

20.34 

39.66 

23.28 

24.93 

14.56 

Food, beverages, tobacco 

31.61 

16.59 

33-03 

1&92 

29.38 

14.17 

For all industries (average) . . . 

33-17 

18.73 

37.00 

21.63 

30.39 ; 

15.68 


* Compiled from Handbook of Labor Statistics (1924-1926), Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor, Washington, 1927, p. 647. 


' The employment of women and children at lower wages, to do the 
work in which men are also employed, undermines the wages paid to men 
— ^making a supplementary income all the more necessary for family sup- 
port. It is not possible to estimate the proportion of women and child 
workers who are not in urgent need of the wage they earn, and who are 
therefore willing to accept a low wage merely for the opportunity of em- 
ployment and "some spending money.” No doubt the number is not large; 
but the effect that these semi-voluntary workers have upon the wages 
, paid to women and children generally, is extremely bad. 

There is still another angle to this idea that the labor of women and 

^Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1^24-1926, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington, 1927, p. 581. 
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children is merely supplementary/ The machine, factory and business or- 
ganization, working conditions, hours, and pace of work are ail arranged 
and planned on the basis of employment of men. Machines are generally 
built for men operators. When women and children are placed at these 
machines it is necessary to improvise many adjustments. Generally portable 
platforms or boxes are placed before the machines for the women and 
children to stand on — as men are on the average several inches taller. 
Generally the “reach” required by the machine operation is designed for 
a full grown man, requiring that the portable platform be a bit higher than 
the mere I difference in height in order that women and children may 
execute the operations. Aside from the fact that these platforms and boxes 
make accidents more likely, they restrict the movements of the operator and 
exact a posture which places added strain on the “supplementary” worker. 

Consequently the women and children who go to work in the mills 
and factories are generally placed at a double disadvantage — disadvantage 
in wage, and an equally harmful disadvantage of added strain and added 
exposure to accidents. Their tasks and conditions of employment generally 
do not take into account the fact that they are women and children. 

These “discriminations” which are so generally characteristic in the 
employment of women and children, constitute the major issues involved 
in the present-day movements for bettering the working conditions and 
economic opportunities for women and children. 

EXTENT OF GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

In 1920 the number of women and girls gainfully employed at the 
time the Census was taken (January) comprised almost one-fifth of all 
persons who were gainfully employed in the United States, In other words, 
one worker out of every five was a woman or girl worker. 21,1 per cent 
of all the women and girls over ten years of age were in some gainful 
employment. 

Table 28 shows the number and per cent of women and girls gain- 
fully employed at each of the census dates since 1870, and, for compara- 
tive purposes, the same data are given concerning men. 

The apparent decrease in the percentage of women and men employed 
in 1920 may largely be due to the change in the date at which the census 
data were collected, and to the fact that considerable progress had been 
made in child labor legislation during the ten years, reducing the number 
of juveniles under sixteen who were admitted to employment.^ 

® “In comparing the figures for 1910 and 1920, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the census dates changed from April 15 in 1910, to January i in 1920. This 
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Table 28 

Proportion of Women and Men Gainfully Occupied^ 1880-1920* 


Sex mid 
census 

year 

Population 
ten years 
of age 
and over 

Persons ten 
years of age and 
over engaged hi 
gainful occu-> 
pations 

Sex and 
census 

year 

Population 
ten years 
of age 
and over 

Persons ten 
years of age and 
over engaged in 
gmnftd occu- 
pations 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Women: 
1880 

18,025,627 

2,647,157 

14.7 

Men: 

1880 

18,735,980 

14,744,942 

78.7 

1890 .... 

23,060,900 

4,005,532 

174 

1890 

24,352,659 

19,312,651 

79-3 

1900 .... 

28,246,384 

5,319,397 

18.8 

1900 

29,703,440 

23,753,836 

80.0 

1910 . .. . 

34,552,712 

8,075,772 

234 

1910 

37,027,558 


81.3 

1920 .... 

40,449,346 

8,549,511 

21. 1 

1920 .... 

42,289,969 

SHS 

78.2 


Haytdhook of Labor Statistics (1924-1926), Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington, 1927, p. 640. 


It will be noted, however, that the number of women and girls em- 
ployed decreased only 2.3 per cent, while the number of boys and men 
decreased 3.1 per cent. It will also be noted that for the United States as 
a whole the number of women and girls gainfully employed increased 64 
per cent from 1880 to 1920, while the number of men and boys showed 
no increase at all. 

An analysis of the occupations in which women were employed in 
1910 and in 1920 gives us some idea of the trend. It will be noted that 
the greatest proportional increase of employment has taken place in clerical 
occupations (which include clerks and office help of factories) in which 
there was a proportional increase of 94 per cent. There was also a pro- 
portional gain of 2.8 per cent in professional service, and 2 per cent in 
trade. The gain in manufacturing and mechanical industries was but one- 
tenth of a per cent, as compared with a gain of 3.6 per cent for all workers 
in these occupations.® Especially noteworthy is the proportional decrease 
in domestic and personal service — occupations in which women have al- 
ways predominated — a decrease of 5.7 per cent! The decrease in agricul- 

change in date, the Bureau of Census points otit, probably accounts for the decrease 
shown in the number of women (and children, girls and boys) engaged in agricul- 
tural^ pursuits, since in most localities agricultural work is at or near its lowest 
ebb in January.’" Women's Bureau Bulletin, No. 46, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, 1925, p. 2. 

^Handbook of Labor Statistics, (1924-1926), p. 416. 
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Table 29 

Distribution of Women by Main Occupational Divisions, 1910 and 1920*^ 


Females ten years of age and over 


Occupational Division 

1910 


1920 


Number 

m 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Agriculture, forestry, and animal hus- 
bandry 

1,807,501 

22.4 

1,084,128 


Extraction of minerals 

1,094 


2,864 

5|C* 

Manufacturing and mechanical indus- 

' tries ........................... 

1,820,570 

22.5 

1,930,341 

22.6 

Transportation 

106,625 

1*3 

213.054 

' 2.5 

Trade 

468,088 

5-8 

667,792 

7.8 

Public service (not elsewhere classi- 
fied) 

13.558 

.2 

21,794 

•3 

Professional service 

733.891 

.9-1 


11.9 

Domestic and personal service 

2,531.221 

31-3 

2,186,924 

25.6 

Clerical Occupations 

593.224 

7-3 


16.7 

T otal, all occupations ......... . . ! 



8,549,511 



* Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), United States Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, VoL 4, Occupation, p. 34. 

**Less than one-tenth of i per cent. 


tural occupations, as we have just noted, may largely be explained by the 
fact that the enumeration in 1920 was made in January. 

NATIONALITY AND RAGE OF WOMEN WHO ARE GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 

Another interesting angle to this movement of women towards the 
occupations is to be seen in an analysis of the nativity and race of the 
women gainfully employed in 1910 and 1920. Especially significant is the 

Table 30 

Proportion of Women in Specified Nationality and Race Groups, Gain- 
fully Employed, 1910 AND 1920* 


igio 1920 

Nativity and race group Percent Percent 

Native white of native parentage .... . . . . . . . ..... 17.1 I7-^ 

Native white of foreign or mixed parentage 24.6 24.8 

Foreign-born white 21.7 18.4 

Neigro 54.7 


* Prepared from data in Handbook of Labor Statistics (1924-1926), p. 642. 
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Mfg, 

and 

mech. 

mdus- 

tries 


Group 


Men 


Wo- 

men 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


.5 2.1 
31.6 184 

;.2 20.8 

43.7 


Pub- 

lic 

ser- 

vice 


4.1 

16.5 

21.2 

40.0 

15.8 

2.3 

0.2 


0.2 

2.9 

134 

55.5 

25.5 

2.2 

.3 


1.7 

94 

13.8 

44.S 

26.0 

4.3 

.3 


2,2 


5.x 

21.0 
17.8 

39.3 

14.1 
2.3 

.3 


decrease in the number of foreign-born and negro women who were gain- 
fully employed in 1920. Doubtless many of the negro women were counted 
unemployed who would have been found employed in cotton picking sea- 
son. But to a large extent this decrease in these two groups may be taken 
as indicative of the advance in the standards of living and economic well- 
being of these groups in the population. 


AGES OF WOMEN WHO ARE GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


It is perhaps to be expected that the majority of the gainfully em- 
ployed women are young: 41.8 per cent of the women workers as com- 
pared with only 22.4 per cent of the men workers are under twenty-five 
years of age, and 81.8 per cent are under forty-five years of age as com- 
pared with 69.5 per cent of the men workers. 


* Compiled from Fourteenth Ce^mis of the United States (1920), United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, Vol, IV, Occupations, p. 376, Table 3. 


A comparison of the figures, as shown in Table 31, indicates that the 
lowest age level is to be found in the group employed in transportation^ 
Sixty-six and three-tenths per cent in this occupational group were under 
twenty-five years of age and only 3.9 per cent were over forty-four years 

^Transportation includes those employed in water transportation; road, and street 
transportation, — including building, repair and maintenance; railroad transportation; 
express mail, telegraph and telephone. Telegraph and telephone service offer em- 
ployment to the largest number of girls and women. The 106,625 women engaged 
in this general division of occupation in 1910 had practically doubled in 1920. 


Table 31 


Age of Men and Women in All Occupations, and the Age of Women in 
THE Main Occupational Divisions, 1920, Expressed in Percentages ^ 
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of age. In all probability this is due to the fact that telephone operating 
is almost entirely in the hands of young women and girls. Manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, w^hich include the factory workers, are at a 
comparatively low age level. Forty-six and six-tenths per cent of the 
women in this occupational group are under twenty-five years of age, and 
only 15.5 per cent are over forty-four. The clerical occupation shows even 
a lower age level than the factory workers — 59.3 per cent are under twen- 
ty-five and but 4.2 per cent are over forty-four. Public service and pro- 
fessional service show a prevalence of the workers in the older age groups — 
over half of the public service workers and nearly half of the professional 
service workers are between twenty-five and forty-four years of age. 
Eighty-one per cent of the public service workers are between twenty-five 
and sixty-four years of age. 

The proportion of the gainfully employed women in each age period is 
shown in Table 32. 

Table 32 

Number and Proportion of Males and Females in Each Age Period Ex- 
gaged IN Gainful Employment in the United States, 1920* 



Males 


Females 


Age period 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

10 to 13 years 

258,259 

6.0 

119,804 

2.8 

14 years 

174,683 

16.9 

82,91 1 

8.2 

15 years 

281,306 

30.4 

143,895 

154 

16 years 

sohm 

51-3 

277,823 

27.9 

17 years * 

602,322 

65.0 

331,369 

35-7 

18 to 19 years 

1443,968 

78.3 

802,235 

42.3 

20 to 24 years 

4 , 121,392 

91.0 

£,809,075 

38.1 

25 to 44 years 

15,579,586 

97.2 

3,417,373 

22.4 

45 to 64 years 

8,552,175 

93 -S 

1,352,479 

17.1 

65 years and over 

1,492,837 

60.1 

196,900 

8.1 

Unknown age 

57,075 

6 i -5 j 

15,674 

28.0 

Total population over 10 years 



8 , 549,511 


of age gainfully employed . . . 

33,064,737 

78.2 

2 I.I 

Total population over 10 years 
of age 

42,289,969 

... 

40,499,346 

... 


* Compiled from Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, Vol, IV, Occupations, pp. 440-443, Table 15. 


It will be noted that the number and proportion of boys who are em- 
ployed in their early teens are practically double those of the girls. It is 
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unfortunately true that boys are more often sent to work while the girls 
are sent to school.® 

Table 33 

Per Cent of Persons Seven to Twenty Years of Age Attending SchooL; 
BY Age Classes and Sex, in Urban and Rural Communities : 1920* 


Age group 


7 to 13 . 
14 and 15 
16 and 17 
18 to 20 . 


Class of community 

Per cent attending school 

\ Both sexes 

Male 

Female 

Urban 

i 94.4 

94-4 

94.4 

Rural 

87.6 

87.4 I 

87-9 

Urban 

80.7 

80.6 1 

80.8 

Rural 

794 

78.6 1 

80.2 

Urban 

39-2 

37-4 

40.9 

Rural 

46.1 

42.7 

49.8 

Urban 

14.0 

15.0 

13-1 

Rural 

15.6 

14.6 

16.5 


*Ross, F. A., School Attendance hi 1920, United States Bureau of the Census 
Monographs, No. V, Washington, 1924, pp. 3-10. 

It is evident from Table 33 that a larger proportion of girls than 
boys, especially in the rural communities, are able to complete the grade 
school and continue on into high school. 

Not until their fifteenth and sixteenth year do any considerable number 
of girls go into gainful employment. One girl in twelve of fourteen years 
of age is gainfully employed; one girl in seven of fifteen years of age is 
employed; more than one in every four of the girls of sixteen years of 
age is at work; and over a third of the girls seventeen years of age are 
earning. 

While the proportion of employment for girls who are still in their 
teens is high, it is significant to note that more than three-fourths of the 
total number of women in gainful occupations are over twenty years of 
age, and considerably more than half are over twenty-four years of age. 
Numerically, the problem of child labor is not half as great among girl 
workers as it is among boy workers, though the probable harm to future 
generations could, by the employment of girls, more than offset this numeri- 
cal advantage. 

MARRIED WOMEN IN THE OCCUPATIONS 

Married women comprised almost one-fourth of all the women who 
were gainfully employed in 1920 — ^ somewhat less proportion than in 

*Ross, F. A., School Attendance in 1920, United States Bureau of the Census 
Monographs, No. V, Washington, 1924* pp. 3-10. 
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1910.^ Except for the relatively few women who were employed in ex- 
traction of minerals industry, 46 per cent of whom were married, the 
chief occupations in which married women are employed in large numbers 
are agriculture (39.7 per cent), public service (34.6 per cent), domestic 
and personal service (29.4 per cent) and manufacturing and mechanical 
industries (24,5 per cent). Clerical work and professional service, and 
transportation are very largely dominated by unmarried women. 

That the proportion of married women entering the occupations is 
increasing is to be seen in the fact that in 1890 less than five of every hun- 
dred married women were gainfully employed ; in 1920, nine out of every 
hundred were gainfully employed. ""A great proportionate increase in the 
employment of married w^men during the last ten years has taken place 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries. In that group, although all 
women employed increased only 7 per cent, married women increased 
41 per cent between 1910 and 1920. In occupations connected with trade 
there has been an increase of 21 per cent for all women employed, but an 
increase of 88 per cent among married women. On the other hand, in 
domestic and personal service occupations there was a decrease of 12 per 
cent in the number of married women employed/’ 

While 24.7 per cent of all employed women are married, it is significant 
to know that 12.5 per cent of the workers fifteen to nineteen years of 
age are married; 11.4 per cent of the workers twenty to twenty-four years 
of age are married; 9.7 per cent of the group twenty-five to thirty-four 
years of age; 9.5 per cent of the group thirty-five to forty-four; and 6.6 
per cent of the group over forty-five years of age are married.^^ 

It seems, therefore, that there are three general classes of married 
women in gainful employment: (i) The young married woman who is 
at the beginning of child-bearing, and whose employment presents certain 
definite health problems for herself and for her unborn children. (2) There 
are the young mothers who have growing families, and whose employ- 
ment away from home requires that they carry two full-time jobs — ^that 
of their employment, and that of caring for the home and the children. 

® It is likely that the change in the census date accounts for the decreased propor- 
tion of married women employed in gainful occupation in 1920. For example, in 
1910 the married women comprised 47 per cent of all women employed in agricul- 
ture, while in 1920 they comprised 39.7 per cent of the women in this occupational 
group. Had the 1920 Census been taken in April instead of January, there probably 
would not have been so great a difference. 

^“Winslow, Mary N., “Married Women in Industry,” Women's Bureau Bulletin, 
No. 38, United States Department of Labor, Washington, 1924. 

Fourteenth Census, Population; 1920, United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, Vol. IV, Occupations, p, 694. 
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(3) The older married women who are, for the most part, past the child- 
bearing age, whose children are largely grown, and who perhaps gains 
more than she risks by being employed away from home. 

While a small proportion of these married women have chosen to 
work as a means of obtaining ''personal liberty’^ and "freedom from the 
monotony of house work/^ the studies of recent years would not indicate 
that their number is large. Most of them are employed because a sup- 
plementaiy income— supplementing the wage of the husband and father — 
is deemed necessary, either as a means of getting out of debt or as a means 
of supporting the coveted standard of living. 

“Whatever may be the extent of their earning capacity, whatever may be the 
irregularity of their employment, married women are in industry for one pur- 
pose and, generally speaking, for one purpose only — ^to provide necessities for 
their families or to raise their standard of living. In one study we found that 
practically all women who were wives or mothers — 95 per cent of them, to be 
exact — contributed all of their earnings to their families. And although these 
earnings were not as a rule large, they often brought the family income up to 
a level which was adequate for the maintenance of a satisfactory standard of 
health and education for the children. 

“That is what married women are gaining from their employment in industry. 
They are gaining the personal joy and satisfaction of increasing the family in- 
come so that it more nearly comes up to the level necessary for maintaining 
adequate standards.'^ “ 

In a study made by the Women’s Bureau of the 1920 Census schedules 
from one industrial town, it was found that 72 per cent of the employed 
married women had children. In addition to their employment 
they carried the burden of their homes^ — ^most of them did the cooking, 
cleaning, washing, ironing, and in addition cared for the children. This 
sort of "freedom"’ is not far from typical of the situations revealed in the 
numerous studies made in the industrial centers.^^ 

In the lower economic levels of the wage-earning class this employ- 
ment of mothers exacts even a heavier burden. "In Manchester the mor- 
tality among babies of mothers who went out to work during the first year 
of the baby’s life was 227.5 1,000, compared to 133.9 for babies of 

mothers who remained at home and were not gainfully employed. In New 
Bedford the rate was 167.8 for babies of mothers working away from 
home, and 108.8 for other babies. ... In Akron, where rubber is the 
chief industry, which pays higher wages, family incomes were higher and 

“Winslow, Mary N., “Married Women in Industry,” Women's Bureau Bulletin, 
No. 38, United States Department of Labor, Washington, 1924, p. 4. 

“See series of separate studies made by the Women's Bureau on Women in 
Industry, United States Labor Department, Washington. 
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living conditions better, and the death rate for babies of mothers who 
went to work during the first year of the baby's life was 88.2, while the 
death rate for the other babies whose mothers stayed at home and were 
not gainfully employed was 77,2.” ^^ Thus improved income and living 
conditions helped to reduce the hazards of working mothers ; but it still 
cost the lives of eleven babies out of every 1,000 born to bread-winning 
mothers. 

Doubtless, if it were possible or even usual for the normal married 
working man to earn a wage sufficient to enable him to support his family 
according to a ^'decent American standard of living/’ the problems of the 
employment of married women — especially the employment of mothers 
with small children — would solve itself. But the fact remains that the 
industrial wage is, generally speaking, not family wage, and it is becom- 
ing the usual thing, instead of the exceptional, for the family fund to be 
supplemented by the gainful emplo3rment of the wife and mother. Since 
the trend seems definitely in this direction, it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary for society to give more thought and more systematic attention to 
adjusting our industrial situations so that the liazards to health and wel- 
fare may be reduced to a minimum. 

THE ‘‘sweated^' - industries 

We used to hear a great deal about the "'sweat shops'' and of . the 
exploitation of women and children by the "'sweated” industries. For some 
reason not so much is said any more about those old survivals of domestic 
industry. But because the furor has subsided does not mean that industrial 
work has disappeared from the homes and tenements. Attempts at licens- 
ing an inspection have improved some of the worst aspects of it, but the 
"sweating trades” are still with us. In spite of efforts to improve them, 
they are still a menace and a blight upon the health and welfare of thou- 
sands of women and child workers. 

No hard and fast line can be drawn between the "sweated” industries 
and the factory industries, or the so-called "arts and crafts” shops. For 
example, the clothing industry furnishes perhaps the largest part of the 
work for the "sweated” industries — the cloth is cut in the factories, sub- 
let to a sub-contractor for finishing; the sub-contractor makes his money 
by having the work done "at home” at a certain price per garment. When 
finished, the garments are returned to the factory for inspection, packing, 
and shipping. "The distinguishing characteristics usually found in a 
sweated industry are low wages, long working hours, insanitary work- 

^ Winslow, op. cit, pp. 6-7. 
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shops, and speeded-up workers; of these four characteristics the emphasis 
should be placed on the first.” 


In general, there are two types of ‘‘sweating.” (i) The small shop, 
set up in a tenement or dwelling house, where the sub-contractor crowds in 
the necessary machines and employs the women of the neighborhood to 
come in and do the work under his direct “supervision.” The typical sweat- 
shop of this sort is small, poorly lighted and ventilated, usually insanitary, 
and no adequate sanitary equipment. (2) The other, and now more 
prevalent type of “sweating,” is sub-letting of the work to be done in the 
homes of the workers. In this way the worker is assisted by all the avail- 
able members of the family who happen to be at home nights. The homes 
are often small, overcrowded, neglected, and poorly lighted. Sickness in 
the family is generally more of a reason for taking in work, than for 
withholding it — ^the consuming public does not know the difference be- 
tween a garment made in a sick room (with the aid of the diseased) and 
a garment made under “strictly sanitary” conditions ! 

The first type of sweat-shop is gradually disappearing, due to enforced 
legislation regarding standards of places of employment, and due also to 
the demands made by the organized clothing workers. But the work done 
in the homes, where no inspector has an opportunity to set standards of 
cleanliness, lighting, and hours of work, is where the problem offers re- 
sistance to solution. In large cities, and their immigrant suburbs, it is 
easy to obtain the labor of women and children on contracts for “home 
work.” Especially in the neighborhood of factories and businesses which 
are irregular or seasonal in their emplo3nnent, and where the efforts of 
almost every member of the family are needed to supplement the small 
income of the father. 

The manufacturing of artificial flowers, finishing of gloves, millinery 
work, making garters, picking “goodies” out of nuts, making men's neck- 
ties, stringing beads, hemstitching, finishing children's clothes, hemming 
aprons, sewing and working buttonholes on men's suits. These are a few 
of the things that are furnishing “opportunity to work in the home.” Some- 
times cigars and cigarettes are manufactured under these conditions. 

The 1927 report of the Department of Labor, New York, says that 
the clothing industry represents the largest home-work employing industry 
in the state. A recent study of the two big markets, New York City and 
Rochester, brings out the following facts: “(a) that 13 per cent of all the 
workers in the industry in New York City, and 6 per cent in Rochester are 

Carlton, F, T., The History and Problems of Organized Labor) Revised, New 
York, 1920, p. 426. 
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home-workers; (b) that there seems to be no curtailment in the use of 
home-workers in either of these cities; (c) that home-work production is 
characterized by great instability of employment, and (d) that the home- 
workers earn about one-third the amount of factory workers in New 
York City, more nearly one-half the amount of the factory workers in 
Rochester.’’^® 

The National Consumers’ League, the state and national health agen- 
cies, and numerous other groups have helped to educate the public to 
demand the abolition of the ^^sweated” industries. The National Consum- 
ers’ League has furnished its label to mark goods which are made under 
approved conditions, so that the consumer might be guided in his choices. 
But the consuming public seldom looks for more than the price tag. Hence 
the chief means of controlling this parasitic industry is through legisla- 
tion, employing the police power of the state to the ends of protecting the 
public health and welfare. In some states the minimum wage law has been 
employed to take away the abuse of low wages in these home industries. 
But such industries continue — and continue largely as parasites, exploit- 
ing the labor of women and children. It is in the inaccessible home that 
working conditions are perhaps more unfavorable to the workers and 
more costly to the public health and welfare. 

NATURE AND DIRECTION OF EFFORTS TO IMPROVE WORKING CONDITIONS 

OF WOMEN 

Efforts to improve the conditions of employment of women have taken 
a somewhat different route from those designed to improve the working 
conditions of men. Men have used their unions and group bargaining in 
matters relating to wages, hours and days ofif. Women do not seem to 
be so successful in developing strong labor organizations. Hence they have 
not been able to wield organized force to protect their best interests or 
to obtain industrial advantages.^’’ The National Women’s Trade Union 
League has been an active force in building up unions wherever possible 
and in promoting the legislation which would strengthen the position of 
women in industry.^® But the membership of women in these labor unions 
is small compared with the total number employed. Even with the ever- 
ready assistance from the men’s organizations, it is hardly possible for 

Annual Report of the Industrial Commissioner^ Department of Labor, New 
York, 1927, p. 242. 

Carlton, F, T., The History and Problems of Organized Labor, New York, 
1920, p. 487. 

^Report and Proceedings of the 46th Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of La^'or, iged, p. 184 ff. 
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the organized women workers to materially affect the working conditions 
of women in industry. 

Consequently, the most effective efforts for improving the industrial 
outlook of women workers have been directed at obtaining legislation and 
public action. This means, of course, that the legal provisions regulating 
and safeguarding the employment of women will vary widely from state 
to state, and the effectiveness of such measures depends to a large extent 
upon the degree of education and the strength of public opinion relative 
to working conditions for women in the various states. 

In general these public measures fall into three general classes: (i) 
Measures directed towards establishing a minimum wage which would 
not be "^oppressive/’ (2) Measures directed towards improving working 
conditions and obtaining the facilities and adjustments for meeting needs 
of women workers — rest-room facilities, seats, and safety equipment. (3) 
Restrictive measures directed towards excluding women from those occu- 
pations which are most detrimental to their health and well-being, and 
limiting the hours of employment. 

Eight states limit the workday for women to eight hours, fourteen 
states have a nine-hour day for women. Thirteen states regulate home 
work. Thirteen states have prohibitions of night work. Twelve states have 
minimum wage laws for women, — all except one of these having manda- 
tory provisions. Forty states have mothers’ pension laws.^^ 

EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE CHILD LABOR PROBLEM 

In 1920 the Census reported 1,060,858 or 8.5 per cent of the children 
10 to 15 years of age as being ""engaged in gainful employment.” When 
we remember that the enumeration was made in January, when children 
the nation over are supposed to be attending school, we may take this 
figure as fairly representing the size of the problem. This would mean 
that approximately one child in every twelve was engaged as a wage 
earner instead of attending school. Perhaps this is a better index of the 
extent of the problem than the figures of the 1910 Census, which were 
collected in April, after many of the country schools had closed and chil- 
dren were aiding their parents on the farms and otherwise occupied in 
vacation jobs. The 1910 Census showed 1,990,225 or 18,4 per cent of the 
children in this age group as gainfully employed. 

The extent to which young children are employed is not uniform over 
the United States as a whole. There is almost none in the Pacific Division, 

^For the minimum -wage law of Wisconsin, see Ch. 104, Wisconsin Statutes, 
jgss, secs. 104.01 to 104.13; regulation of hours and working conditions see Ch. 103, 
secs. 103.02 ff. 
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while the East South Central Division reported 23.7 per cent of its hoys 
aiid 1 1. 1 per cent of its girls as being gainfully employed. The rural and 
small town communities show a larger employment of children than do 
the large cities— for the country as a whole 11.3 per cent of the boys 
and 5 6 per cent of the girls ten to fifteen years of age were employed, while 
in the cities of 100,000 population and over 7.5 per cent of the boys and 
5.0 per cent of the girls were employed. The employment of boys is largely 

a rural problem. , , 

As is brought out by Table 35/ there is a wide range between the 

various nationality and race groups in regard to the prevalence of child 
labor. Child labor is more than three times as prevalent in the negro popu- 
lation as among the native whites of native parentage, and more than 
twice as prevalent as in the foreign-bom population. 


Table 35 


Number and Proportion of Children Ten to Fifteen Years of Age En- 
gaged IN Gainful Occupation in the Nationality and Race Groups 

»-« lD/\'r»TTT AnuTOXT TOTCi A TSTT^ 


Nationdity and i 

'ace 

Boys gainfully employed 

Girls gainfully employed 

1920 

1910 

1920 

1910 


Nunu- 

Per 

Nunt- 

Per 

Nwm- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 



her 

cent 

her 

cent 

her 

cent 

her 

cent 

United States . 

« . • ■ 

714,248 

1 1.3 

1 , 353,139 

24.8 

346,610 

5-6 

637,086 

1 1.9 

Native Whites — 
tive Parentage 

Na- 

527,176 

1 

1,022,561 

16.2 

136,932 

i 3-7 

250,657 

8.0 

Native Whites — 

For- 









eign or mixed 
rentaee 

pa- 

175,060 

5-8 

265,245 

9-9 

67,650 

4-3 

89,203 

6.7 

Foreis-n-born Whites. 

38,692 

9-4 

62,997 

14*5 

15.766 

7-7 

26,838 

12.5 

Negroes 

. . . . 

3 i 7 > 23 i 

21.9 

634,938 

46.6 

125,354 

17.1 

269,229 

39-4 

Tn cities of 100,000 





65,860 


86,176 

A 

population and 

over 

100,495 

7-5 

122,057 

11.3 

5.0 

7.8 


’‘'Compiled from Fourteenth Lensus or me ^ ^ cm 

Bureau of the Census, Washington, VoL IV, Occupations, p. 478, Table s, and p. 597 t 

/Table. 18, ,, ■ ■ , , 


Table 36 which shows the number and proportion of children ten to 
fifteen and ten to thirteen years of age employed in the various occupation 
groups, further indicates the nature of the child labor problem. Sixty-one 
per cent of the children ten to fifteen years of age and 87 per cent of the 
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children ten to thirteen years of age were employed in Gccnpations listed 
under agriculture. Of the 647,309 children ten to fifteen years of age 
thus listed as engaged in agriculture, 88 per cent were listed as 'laborers 
on the home farm.'' Others were employed in the oyster and shrimp can- 


Table 36 

Number and Per Cent of Children in the Major Occupation Groups, by 

Age Groups: 1920* 


i 

‘ Occupation 

Children 10 to 15 years 
of age, inclusive 

Child rm 10 to 13 years 
of age, inclusive 

Number 

Per cent 
distribution 

Number 

Per cent 
distribution 

Total 

1,060,858 

100.0 

378,063 

lOO.O 

Agriculture, forestry, and an- 





imal husbandry 

647-309 

61.0 

328,958 

87.0 

Farm laborers (home farm) . 

569,824 

53-7 



Farm laborers (working out) 

63,990 

6.0 


jjCliE 

Extraction of minerals 

7491 

•7 

647 

a 

Manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries 

185,337 

17-5 

9,473 

2.5 

Transportation 

18,912 

1.8 

1,899 

•5 

Trade 

63,368 

6.0 

17,213 

■4.6 

Public service (not elsewhere 
classified) 

1,130 

-I 

153 

3|:)|c4s 

Professional service 

! 3,465 


621 

.2 

Domestic and personal service 

54,006 

S-i 

12,172 

3-2 

Clerical occupations 

! 80,140 

7.6 

6,927 

1.8 


* “Child Labor in the United States, Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, 1923, p. 6. 

** Figures not yet available. 

’^**Less than one-tenth of i per cent 

neries along the Gulf coast, and in the other occupations listed under the 
general heading of agriculture. So far as the work on the home farm 
goes, child labor is a problem only in so far as it interferes with the 
educational opportunities of the child, and doubtless the inferior stand- 
ards of rural education are to no small extent to blame for so many 
children remaining out of school to work. Wherever the standard of the 
schools has been raised there has been a decided increase in school at- 
tendance and a reduction of child labor during school sessions. 

The problem of child labor in manufacturing — ^where 185,337 or 17.5 
per cent of the working children were employed in 1920 — ^is not only a 
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menace to educational opportunity, but perhaps a greater menace to the 
health and normal growth of the child. Child labor in factories means an 
early old age. Very few child laborers ever climb out of the class of 
unskilled labor, as a matter of fact the great bulk of them remain in the 
very lowest levels of the unskilled. They, therefore, constitute a very large 
proportion of poorly paid, casual workers who, in later life, become de- 
pendent upon charities for support. It is generally conceded that the short- 
est cut to the reduction of poverty in the coming generation is to reduce 
the number of child laborers of this generation. 

We have already noted that the problem is more than twice as great 
for boys as it is for girls, and that more boys than girls are dropping out 
of school to go to work. It is at this point, therefore, that a beginning of 
the solution to the problem must be made. But it is just at this point that 
the problem seems to present its major resistance. In a study made of 
thirty-five cities in 1923, it appears that in 21 cities the number of children 
obtaining permits to go to work was increasing. Only 14 of the thirty-five 
cities reported a decrease in the number of permits applied for. New Jer- 
sey cities reported an increase in 1922 ranging from 38.2 to 55.7 per cent 
over 1921.*“ 

NATURE AND DIRECTION OF CHILD LABOR REFORM 
The various states have varied widely in_ their provisions for child 
protection and educational requirements. This fact led to attempts to 
secure federal legislation for the protection of children in industry. While 
Congress responded to the demands for such legislation on two occasions, 
both attempts at this solution failed because the courts declared them out- 
side the province of federal jurisdiction. The matter now rests wholly with 
the states. A number of the states have provisions which exact a higher 
standard than was exacted by the last federal law, and it must be admitted 
that the other states are more actively interested in raising their standards 
than they were before the federal laws were passed. 

The following minimum standards were adopted by a conference on 
child welfare held in Washington under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, May, 1919: 

Age minimum: . ^ 

An age minimum of i6 for employment in any occupation except that cm - 
dren between 14 and 16 may be employed in agriculture and domestic service 
during vacation periods until schools are continuous through the year. 

An age minimum of 18 for employment in and about mines and quarries. 
’"Monthly Labor Revim, September, 1923, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington. 
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An age minimtim of 21 for girls employed as messengers for telegraph and 
messenger companies. 

An age minimum of 21 for employment in the special-delivery service of 
the United States Post Office Department. 

Prohibition of the employment of minors in dangerous, unhealthy, or haz- 
ardous occupations or at any work which will retard their proper physical or 
moral development. 

Educational minimum: 

All children between 7 and 16 years of age shall be required to attend school 
for at least nine months each year. 

Children between 16 and 18 years of age who have completed the eighth, but 
not the high-school grade and are legally and regularly employed shall be 
required to attend day continuation schools at least eight hours a week. 

Children between 16 and 18 who have not completed the eighth grade or 
children who have completed the eighth grade and are not regularly employed 
shall attend full-time school. Occupational training especially adapted to their 
needs shall be provided for those children who are unable because of mental 
subnormality to profit by ordinary school instruction. 

Vacation schools placing special emphasis on healthful play and leisure time 
activities shall be provided for all children. 

Physical minimum: 

A child shall not be allowed to go to work until he has had a physical 
examination by a public-school physician or other medical officer especially 
appointed for that purpose by the agency charged with the enforcement of the 
law, and has been found to be of normal development for a child of his age 
and physically fit for the work at which he is to be employed. 

There shall be annual physical examinations of all working children who are 
under 18 years of age. 

Hours of employment: 

No minor shall be employed more than 8 hours a day or 44 hours a week. 
The maximum working day for children between 16 and 18 shall be shorter 
than the legal working day for adults. 

The hours spent at continuation schools by children under 18 years of age 
shall be counted as part of the working day. 

Night work for minors shall be prohibited between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

Minimum wage: 

Minors at work shall be paid at a rate of wages which for full-time work 
shall yield not less than the minimum essential for the “necessary cost of proper 
living, as determined by a minimum wage commission or other similar official 
board.'’ During a period of learning they may be rated as learners and paid 
accordingly. The length of the learning period should be fixed by sucli com- 
mission or other similar official board, on educational principles only. 

Placement and employment supervision : 

There shall be a central agency which shall deal with all juvenile employ- 
ment problems. Adequate provision shall be made for advising children when 
they leave school of the employment opportunities open to them, for assisting 
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them in finding suitable work, and providing for them such supervision as may- 
be needed during the first few years of their employment. All agencies working 
toward these ends shall be coordinated through the central agency, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Employment ccrtiUcates : 

Provision shall be made for issuing employment certificates to all children 
entering employment who are under i8 years of age. 

An employment certificate shall not be issued to the child until the Issuing 
officer has received, approved, and filed the following : 

1. A birth certificate, or, if unobtainable, other reliable documentary proof 
of the child’s age. 

2. Satisfactory evidence that the child has completed the eighth grade. 

3. A certificate of physical fitness signed by a public-school physician or 
other medical officer especially appointed for that purpose by the agency charged 
with the enforcement of the law. 

This certificate shall state that the minor has been thoroughly examined by 
the physician and that he is physically qualified for the employment con- 
templated. 

4. Promise of employment. 

The certificate shall be issued to the employer and shall be returned by the 
employer to the issuing officer when the child leaves his employment. 

The school last attended, the compulsory-education department, and the con- 
tinuation school shall be kept informed by the issuing officers of certificates 
issued or refused and of unemployed children for -whom certificates have been 
issued. 

Minors over 18 years of age shall be required to present evidence of age 
before being permitted to work in occupations in which the entrance ages or 
hours are especially regulated. 

Record forms shall be standardized and the issuing of employment certificates 
shall be under State supervision. 

Reports shall be made to the factory inspection department of all certificates 
issued and refused. 

C ompulsory-attendance laws : 

Full-time attendance officers adequately proportioned to the school popula- 
tion shall be provided in cities, towns, and counties to enforce the school- 
attendance law. 

The enforcement of school-attendance laws by city, town, or county school 
authorities shall be under State supervision. 

Factory inspection and physical examination of employed minors: 

Inspection for the enforcement of all child-labor laws, including those regu- 
lating the employment of children in mines or quarries, shall be under one and 
the same department. The number of inspectors shall be sufficient to insure 
semiannual inspections of all establishments in which children are employed, 
and such special inspections and investigations as are necessary to insure the 
protection of the children. 
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Provision should be made for a staff of physicians adequate to examine 
annually all employed children under i8 years of age“ 

While many of the ‘‘backward” states have recently taken steps to 
qualify under these minimum standards, there is by no means uniformity 
in either the laws or the administration of the laws among the states. As 
yet efforts to regulate the employment of children in agricultural occupa- 
tions depends almost wholly on the efficiency with which compulsory school 
attendance laws are enforced. Even in this point there is wide variation 
among the states. Eleven states require completion of the eighth grade for 
issuance of regular employment certificates, but five of these states make 
exceptions of agricultural work. Nineteen states have practically no edu- 
cational requirement for children entering factory employment. In all 
except four states, fourteen years of age is nominally fixed as the minimum 
for children going to work in factories and stores — one of these four, 
Mississippi, places 12 years as the minimum for boys and 14 as the mini- 
mum for girls working in the cotton mills.^^ 

Thirty-four states prohibit night work for children up to 16 years of 
age in factories and stores. The eight-hour day is recognized by thirty-one 
states, and in twenty-seven states this applies to children up to sixteen 
years of age. 

In some states, as in Wisconsin, the regulation of employment of chih 
dren is closely related to their schooling. With the coming in of vocational 
schools and the development of an apprenticeship system under the super- 
vision of the state, there is a closer relationship being developed between 
work and school. The state is watching with more zeal the present and 
future welfare of its children. In Wisconsin the minimum wage law ap- 
plies to children, as well as to women workers. While this has made em- 
ployment of children sometimes too difficult, it has on the whole taken 
the profits out of child labor and encouraged better education and train- 
ing.^® 

AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH THE BETTERING OF WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

The movement for bettering the working conditions of women and chil- 
dren is being pushed forward with increasing earnestness from many dif- 
ferent fronts — public and private. 

^ Child Labor in fhe United States^ Children’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, 1923. 

^Ibid,, p. 18. 

See Wisconsin Statutes, 1925, Chs. 103 and 104 for laws pertaining to employ- 
ment o£ children. 
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In the early stage of reforms in these fields too much stress was put 
on the sentimental platitudes of ‘^equal rights” and ''social justice.” Hap- 
pily this stage is over, and in its place are the sober, scientific studies of 
effect. Practically all the agencies — and there are scores of them 
—are digging for facts as guides to their efforts to safeguard the health 
and welfare of women and child workers. 

Among the leading agencies promoting research and encouraging im- 
proved legislation and better industrial relationships, are the Women's 
Bureau and the Children's Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor. Working along with these Bureaus are the Labor Departments and 
Industrial Commissions of the states. Among the private agencies work- 
ing in this field must be mentioned the National Consumers' League, The 
National Child Labor Committee, the National League of Women Voters, 
the National Trade Union League, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Young Women's Christian Association, the Parent-Teacher's 
Association, the Child Welfare League of America, and many other child 
welfare organizations. Not the least of the forces which has far-reaching 
influence is the work being done by the League of Nations, through its 
International Labor Office.^^ 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Is the married woman, who stays at home and cares for her family, as 
much of an economic asset as was her grandmother? Explain. 

2. What is the present-day attitude towards the employment of women out- 
side the home ? How does this attitude affect the wage which she receives for 
her work? Compare the wages of men and women for the same classes 
of work. 

3. What adjustments are generally necessary in order to employ women and 
children in machine industry? What effect do these adjustments have on 
the health of the workers? 

4. What is the extent of the employment of women in gainful occupations? 
Is the trend in the direction of increase or decrease of gainful employ- 
ment of women? Compare the proportion of women in industry for each 
of the census years since 1880? How do 3^ou account for the seeming de- 
crease from 1910 to 1920? 

5. What occupations are women entering in the greatest numbers? What 
relation does their gainful employment bear to the work which women 
have traditionally had to do ? 

6. Compare the ages of women and men who are gainfully employed. How do 
you account for the difference ? 

7. Which presents the greater problem for child labor, the employment of 
boys or the employment of girls? Why? 

8. What proportion of the women who are gainfully employed are married? 
What proportion of them go to work in order to supplement the family 
budget ? Explain. 

9. Enumerate the chief hazards which grow out of married women seeking 
employment outside the home? 

10. What is meant by "^sweated’" industries? What bearing do they have upon 
the problems of women and children in industry? What trades provide 
most of the "'sweated’^ employment? 

11. Why is it that women are more difficult to organize into effective trade 
unions than are men? 

12. What have been the chief means for improving the working conditions of 
women? Indicate the three major fields of public action directed toward 
the improvement of working conditions for women. 

13. What is the extent of child labor in the United States as indicated by the 
1920 Census? Do you regard this figure as a fair index of the extent of the 
problem? Why? 



PART IV 

PROBLEMS OF SOCIALIZATION 



CHAPTER 22 
SOCIAL EDUCATION 

How to mold the growing child into the patterns of conduct approved 
by the group has always been a problem. Even savage peoples devised 
various methods for accomplishing this purpose. Among the methods 
practiced by these societies have been: (a) story-telling; (b) taboos and 
family guidance; (c) the pressure on community opinion by the elders; 
(d) initiation rites. 

EDUCATION IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 

The folklore of primitive peoples is one of their educational assets. 
Here are to be found explanations of the physical universe, hero tales of 
great leaders, mythical and real, in which are exemplified the ideals of 
the group and which from the manner of telling impress the emotions of 
the youtliful listener. One has but to look over the early literature of many 
peoples to see the importance of this type of story in the folklore. The 
tales of the heroes to be found in Homer’s Iliad and reveal the 

ideals and patterns of action held by the Greeks of that day, and abound 
in stories which were used for the inculcation of such ideals and actions 
in Greek youth. The stories found in the early books of the Old Testa* 
ment are largely hero tales of the early Hebrews. How the blood of Hebrew 
youths must have leapt at the story of Samson in his lone-handed fight 
with the Philistines ! How they must have chuckled, as about the fireside 
or on great occasions in the life of the group, the story of Jacob with his 
dependence upon God, with his sly cheating of Esau out of his birthright, 
and his clever manipulation of affairs to overreach his father-in-law, 
Laban, were told with all the art of the story-teller ! The folklore of our 
American Indians provides many stories of similar import. 

Doubtless the injunctions of parents have had their effect from time 
immemorial. Conversation then, as now, between father and child, or 
mother and child, help to form the ideals of the latter. Perhaps even more 
effective were the taboos imposed by the elders for the guidance of grow- 
ing youths. Many of these survive in our superstitions of the present 4^7- 
The taboo widespread among primitive peoples against eating the sacred 
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animal is an illustration. However it arose, it doubtless had a very great 
effect upon the sensitive mind of the child and youth. The taboo against 
women approaching the men^s house, against revealing the secrets of the 
men’s secret society to the women, forbidding the man to see the face of 
his mother-in-law, the ban upon doing things in any other way than 
that which had come down by tradition from the past, are all illustrations 
of educational measures of enormous effect upon the conduct of youth. 

The pressure of community opinion as expressed through the elders 
was an institution of tremendous power in the education of children and 
youth. In primitive society these had much greater influence than even 
in our civilized society. The young and inexperienced always stand in 
awe of the dogmatism of age. On the lips of the elders were the proverbs 
and slogans which exercised such subtle power upon the minds and con- 
duct of young people.^ 

Many savages and barbarians Have rites of initiation for their boys 
and girls at adolescence. These initiatory rites are really forms of educa- 
tion, With them as with us the consuming desire of children is to become 
men and women. These rites are surrounded with an atmosphere of secrecy 
and solemnity which give them great power. The nature of the rites was 
jealously guarded from general knowledge and in them certain mys- 
terious things were revealed to the initiate. Among the Australian aborigi- 
nes the ceremonies consist of very elaborate preparations, instructions by 
selected guardians who accompany the boys, an impressive series of dramas 
during the initiation exercises, and the undergoing of severe physical pain 
for the purpose of testing the self-control of the lad. Concerning the pur- 
pose of these ceremonies Mr. Howitt says : 

‘The intention of the ceremonies is evidently to make the youths of the 
tribe worthy members of the community, according to their lights. Certain 
principles are impressed upon them for their guidance through life — for in- 
stance, to listen to and obey the old men ; to generously share the fruits of the 
chase with others, especially with their kindred; not to interfere with the 
women of the tribe, particularly those who are related to them; not to in- 
jure their kindred, in its widest sense, by means of evil magic. Before the 
novice is permitted to take his place in the community, marry, and join in its 
councils, he must possess those qualifications which will enable him to act for 
the common welfare.” * 

Tumley, F. E., Means of Social Control, New York, 1925; Ross, E. A., Social 
Control, New York, 1901 ; Thomas, W. L, ed., Sourcebook for Social Origins, 
Chicago, 1909, pp. 258-264; Sumner, W. G., Folkways, Boston, 1907, p. 629. See also 
Index, “Taboo.” 

^ Howitt in Thomas, W. I., ed,, Source Book for Social Origins, Badger, Chicago, 
1909, p. 231. 
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The educational function of this initiatory ceremony is indicated by 
Mr. Howitt in the following words ; 

'In the ceremonies mentioned, with few exceptions, there is a similar mode of 
assembling the meeting for initiation, the making of a circular earthen mound, 
the removal of the boys from their mothers^ control, the knocking out of the 
tooth, the investment in some tribes of the novice with a man’s attire, the forma- 
tion of a new camp by the women, and the showing of the boy to his mother, 
with the severance of her control over him by a formal act, and finally the 
period of probation under severe conditions. I have elsewhere referred to the 
belief inculcated as to the existence of a great supernatural anthropomorphic 
Being, by whom the ceremonies were first instituted, and who still com- 
municates with mankind through the medicine-men, his servants/’* 

The efficiency of these various methods of primitive societies in the 
education of children and youth is attested by all travelers who have ob- 
served them. The pressure of the established patterns of conduct and 
belief is so great that it is only the exceptional child or youth who does 
not habituate himself to these group ideals and patterns. He who refuses 
to conform is selected for death and thus disappears as a disturbing in- 
fluence. 

EDUCATION IN A COMPLEX SOCIETY 

In civilized societies conditions are so much more complex that the 
old means of social control fail of their purpose. They do not suffice for 
our modern society. They are still used but not so effectively as in simple 
society. The home still serves as an educational institution, but less effec- 
tively than formerly. Group traditions still have some effect. Impressions 
are still made on ceremonial occasions of various kinds, yet everywhere the 
close adherence to group patterns is breaking down and variant forms 
of conduct appear. Business dishonesty grows apace in a changing social 
order; family ties are loosened; children are neglected; regard for the aged 
is less than in barbarian society. 

Why do not the old agencies of education suffice in our day? By reason 
of the new inventions dealing with communication a society may how have 
millions where once it had only a few hundred people. These’ are" 'scat- 
tered over wide areas. The uniformities of conduct once made possible 
by education in a limited group through a face-to-face method no longer 
suffice, 

IMoreover, the possible reactions to life, economic, political, social, are 
so much more numerous. Division of labor has entered in as never before. 
Functional classes have arisen which were rare in primitive society. In- 

® Howitt in Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins, p, 232. 
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terests are organized in very much more definite groups over a much 

wider territory. 

Moreover, the old methods of education no longer suffice because our 
society is no longer static. It is rapidly changing and new possible re- 
actions must be evaluated at once. These new valuations are not the result 
of long continued inculcation. The changes come so quickly over so wide 
a territory that it is impossible to standardize the reactions and for the 
group to remain in control of them, approving some and effectually dis- 
approving others. 

Again, the educational methods of primitive societies no longer suffice 
because the personal relations on which so much of useful education in 
these societies rested, have been dissolved. In Australia, as in most other 
primitive societies, the close relationships were with blood relatives. Now, 
from the very earliest day, the child comes in contact with those outside 
his family and his kindred. The youth at sixteen or eighteen perhaps leaves 
the home to work in some factory or to attend some distant college. There 
the control of the kindred group relaxes and personal relationships with 
far different people grow up. 

Furthermore, while the inherent urges of children are the same as in 
the primitive child and youth, the surroundings are different. In primitive 
societies these urges and impulses were constantly under an effective con- 
trol. About him every moment were kindred who were closely observant 
of his conduct, ready to bring effective pressure against any variation. The 
patterns of conduct presented to him were those upon which there was 
agreement by the whole group. To-day the youth who leaves his home, 
whether for business or for education, finds presented to him a varied 
assortment of patterns. Thousands of them surround him from which he 
may choose. Hence the inhibitions which guarded primitive childhood and 
youth are largely loosed. Hence appear the incorrigibility, disorderly con- 
duct, truancy, and delinquency which mark the cliildhood and youth of 
our present day. 

THE PURPOSES OF MODERN EDUCATION 

, From the social point of view, the purposes of modern education are 
the. same as those of primitive society. The old men among the primitive 
aborigines of Australia spend so much time and effort in initiating the 
youth into manhood and womanhood in order that the youth may become 
thoroughly assimilated and serve the purposes of the group. Th£mainpu|>' 
pose of modem education, including all the rest by implication, is to help 
thg^buhg"fQ*"^t^^ ta.4her^TiT^ a way as 
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will enable him to bring the world of things and of men to his service, 
and to enable him to contribute better adjustments in social relationships, 

Physical and Health Education. Health is a social concern because upon 
the proper functioning of the body depends the usefulness of the future 
citizen. Consequently our schools try to pass on to the child and the youth 
the knowledge which it has achieved of the functioning of the body, meth- 
ods of preserving health, and the adjustments necessary to promote effec- 
tive physical efficiency. Habits and attitudes are inculcated in the effort to 
attain these purposes. We try to train the child to develop his body and 
mind so as to make them function best in the work of life. 

Understanding the Universe. It is possible for the child of to-day to 
know more about the nature of the universe than the wisest man of two 
thousand years ago. Within the last hundred years there has been greater 
extension of knowledge concerning the world in which we live than ever 
before in the experience of the human race. We also believe that it is im- 
portant for the citizen of to-day to know something about this world in 
the midst of which he lives. All of our applied science, our machinery, our 
control over nature, is based upon such knowledge. Moreover, the happi- 
ness of the individual himself, his freedom from fear, his ability to con- 
trol the forces of nature, his sense of order, depend upon furnishing him 
with the knowledge which modern science has brought to us. Only by 
understanding this universe of things can he have answered the deep 
questions which arise to plague him, and only by such understanding can 
he make use of them most efficiently for his own and for his fellow's needs. 
The record of all these achievements modem education attempts to hand 
over to the child and the youth. 

Understanding Society. Modern education endeavors to give to the 
child and youth our recent acquisitions of knowledge concerning the world 
of men and their institutions. The history of the past, and our knowledge 
of pre-history, give us a picture of how man has dealt with his situation 
in the world during the last thirty millennia. Never before has he needed 
so much to know the history of man's institutions, of his ideals, and the 
fundamental principles upon which social welfare is based: the ways in 
which groups act and react towards each other. Social relationships are 
so complex to-day that unless the youth understands something of their 
nature and the conditions on which society depends, he cannot be adjudged 
a good citizen. The possibilities of friction are so much multiplied and the 
number of men and groups with which he must deal are so much more 
numerous than ever before, that as much knowledge as we possess of the 
social relationships which exist in the world must be a part of his equip- 
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ment. How shall he judge of the value of the family to-day unless he knows 
something of its past? How shall he judge of our business relationships 
unless he understands how they operate and how they have come to be 
what they are? How shall he prevent the international frictions and dis- 
agreements which lead to war unless he understands how they develop 
and some of the processes by which misunderstandings can be obviated? 
Hence, education tries to hand on as much of our social knowledge as pos- 
sible so that the youth may know how to adjust himself to the world of 
society with the least possible friction and with the greatest efficiency. 

Social Values. Modern education also endeavors to present to the de- 
veloping mind of the child and youth certain social values. In the midst 
of our complex civilization, exposed to all kinds of different ideals and 
■patterns of behavior, modern youth certainly needs a scale of social values 
scientifically established. Only as he knows how to value these various 
patterns of behavior and modes of conduct will he have a clear conception 
of his duties and obligations in social life. Such ideals as honor, honesty, 
loyalty, concern for the general welfare, regard for country rather than 
for self, and many others the school endeavors to inculcate, all 
too often with little success in the face of the ideals and patterns in vogue 
among so-called ''successfur’ men and women in the everyday world. 

Social Usefulness. Modern education purposes to enable the youth to 
be free to develop and to contribute his best to his day and generation ; 
free to develop his innate potentialities ; free from the fears which have 
enthralled men through the ages ; free to contribute the utmost possible to 
his family, to his community, and to his state. 

Self-Support. Finally since the family has been superseded as the in- 
stitution to train people to make a living, and since the shop has given 
way to the factory, it seems to be incumbent upon the school to prepare 
its students to be economically useful so that they may support themselves. 
This purpose, however, has not been everywhere recognized and is real- 
ized only in part even now. The movement for vocational schools and 
vocational guidance is a recognition of this purpose in modern education. 

In short, upon the modern school there has devolved such a burden of 
responsibility as sometimes makes it seem an impossible one. In fact, it is 
impossible unless every other institution of society cooperates with the 
school in this great task in our modern civilization. 

SOME SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN EDUCATION 

Naturally the modern school system does not function perfectly. It 
is as new as our modern industrial civilization. Invented less than a hun- 
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dred years ago, it is not surprising if it has not been perfectly adapted to 
our rapidly changing situation. What is said about its problems is in no 
sense a criticism of the army of devoted men and women who are admin- 
istering it and are no less concerned with its problems than the sociologist. 
All of us have a stake in it since it is such an important social institution, 
and every one of us should thoughtfully consider these problems in the 
hope that together we may more perfectly adjust it to the needs of our 
children and youth. 

School Is It not a significant fact that so many of those who 

enter the first grade of our elementary schools drop out before they have 
finished high school? If we assume that the school serves a socially useful 
purpose, then the dropping out is a social calamity. If it is not a social 
calamity, then the question arises as to whether the school is socially use- 
ful. Is it desirable that all children who enter our elementary schools should 
proceed through high school? If not, what measures are we taking to 
supplement our elementary schools in the attempt to assist our children 
to prepare for life? Most of our children at the time they finish the ele- 
mentary grades are not old enough to go to work. It would seem, there- 
fore, that between the elementary grades and the taking-up of a job, some 
institution is necessary to continue their education. 

. The report of the United States Bureau of Education presents the at- 
tendance situation in 1920:"^ 

While only 9.4 per cent of the children 7 to 13 years of age were not 
in school, of those 16 and 17 years of age, 57.1 per cent were not in school. 
Between the ages of 7 and 13 years, 92.3 per cent of the children of native 
white parents were in school, 94.1 per cent of the children of foreign, or 
mixed parentage, 84.1 per cent of the children of foreign-born parents, 
and 76.5 per cent of negro children. For the ages 16 to 17 these percentages 
have dropped to 48.7, 34.5, 23.5, and 39.2 respectively. 

In this connection the percentage of illiteracy in the United States is 
of interest. In the United States 6 per cent of all classes ten years of age 
and over were illiterate. However, of those with native parents only 2.5 
per cent were illiterate. Of the foreign-born whites 13.1 per cent were 
illiterate, and of the negroes, 22.9 per cent. It Is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that of the population between 10 and 15 years of age, only 2.3 per 
cent were illiterate in 1920, while in 1910, 4.1 per cent were illiterate. 
Evidently in the younger generation we are making some advance. How- 
ever, it is not mere illiteracy as we have seen above that counts. We are 
no longer satisfied with the school which merely enables people to read 

* World Almanac, 1927, p. 400. 
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and write. As we have seen, upon the school' of the present day has de- 
volved many greater responsibilities than that. What shall we say of the 
drop from 90,6 per cent attendance of the children of the ages 7 to 13 to 
42.9 per cent of those of age 16 and 17? Between those ages a total of 
more than 12,000,000 cHldren dropped out of our schools in 1920. 

Why Children Quit SchooL The question arises, why do so many quit 
school in the early years of adolescence? The United States Bureau of 
Education gives us no information as to why children throughout the 
United States leave school. However, the Iowa Bureau of Labor made a 
report of an investigation in the spring of 1925 of why children in industry 
attending part-time schools quit school to go to work. Under the Iowa law 
children between 14 and 16 who leave the full-time school must attend 
part-time or continuation school for at least eight hours a week until they 
are sixteen. The investigation covered 385 children in twelve cities — ^all 
the children who were found in attendance on the day the survey was 
made. Table 37 shows the reason assigned by these children for leaving 
the full-time school : 

Table 37 

Reasons for Leaving School* 



Girls ' 


Number Percent | 

Number Per cent 

Disliked school; studies too difficult; 



1 ■' ■ " 

f'' 


behind in work 

106 

60.6 * 

84 

40,0 

Economic reasons: parents dead; 





father out of work; large family 

46 

26.3 

50 

23.8 

To help in the home 

4 

2.3 

39 

18.6 

Illness on part of child 

II 

6.3 ' 

28 

13-3 

Moving from school district 

8 

4.6 

> 9 

4-3 

Total 


100.0 

210 

100.0 

Monthly Labor Review, United 

States 

Department of 

Labor, 

Washington, 

January, 1927, p. 127. 


Case studies show that there are other reasons why children drop out 
of school than those given in this table. 

Feeling of Inferiority and Failure, Says Dr. Jessie Taft : 

“If the case problems presented to me by child-caring agencies in Phila- 
delphia during the past year and a half are any criterion, the crucial situation 
in all children’s work is lack of suitable school opportunities for the dull-normal 
child. In Philadelphia, at least, and I am sure in the vast majority of city 
public schools still running along conventional academic lines, there is no 
possibility of obtaining for the dull-normal child, who has become a behavior 
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problem because o£ his sense of inferiority and failure, the treatment that will 
touch his case — a school program suited to his abilities. He is not allowed by 
law to leave the public school when it gets beyond him, yet to face failure, 
ridicule, reprimands, day after day, is something that human nature cannot 
do without efforts to escape from so unbearable a situation. The child will 
either run away in body or in spirit. He is bound to gain a sense of importance 
somehow — if not by good conduct, by bad. He will take refuge in sullenness, 
indifference, or in more active, aggressive attempts to counteract the boredom 
and inferiority of his position. If he cannot shine in school, he can perhaps 
become the terror of the neighborhood. There is only one possible treatment 
for this type of child, and that is to offer him legitimate avenues of successful 
expression. If school or work offers him a chance to act successfully, he 
will seek social approval, just as he apparently sought social disapproval be- 
fore. All you need to do to prove this statement is to put such a child into 
a school that gives him work in which he can succeed. He becomes the simplest 
of case problems. His energy goes over into useful activity and drains off from 
the unsocial channels. Often he is a new child in so short a time that the 
change seems almost magical- Let the dull-normal child use his hands first and 
his intellect second, put him with his peers and not his superiors, and in the 
majority of cases he will cease to be a problem.^^® 

There are many different reasons for this feeling of inferiority and 
confirmed sense of failure which explain the child’s failure in school. Some 
of these reasons may be directly traced to the fault of the teachers or to 
the school administration. Too often efforts of the school are thwarted 
by ignorant, indifferent or even greedy parents — parents who view the 
child’s present earning power with more concern than his future success 
in meeting the problems of living. Often, too, parents and teachers fail 
to understand the child and make bad matters worse by scolding, shaming, 
and ridiculing him. In other cases ill health, defective vision, bad teeth, 
and many other noticed or unnoticed physical defects prevent the child 
from putting his best efforts and spirits into his school work and he gets 
discouraged and falls behind, finally quitting school at his first opportunity. 
We have already noted that the home no longer affords employment for 
the members of the family, and there are many attractive opportunities 
for earning spending money, many outside attractions ptdl and tug at 
the child’s interests. Getting in the habit of thinking and following these 
outside interests absorbs his time and attention from his school work, and 
he gets out of step with his class, gets dissatisfied and marks time until 
he can quit school. Almost every child who drops out of school offers a 
unique combination of reasons, and most of these reasons can be removed 
if properly studied and thoughtfully considered. 

®Taft, Dr. Jessie, The Problem Child in the School, Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1925, pp. 69-70. 
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Adolescence itself brings into action impulses and ideals which often 
result in the loss of interest in schooL Unless someond can make the ad- 
justment for these young flappers and flapper-chasers, the biological urge 
may prevail. 

PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH SPECIAL CLASSES 

In the begining our educational system proceeded on the theory that 
every child must be given the same education. That seemed to be inherent 
in our theory of democracy. Longer experience, however, with children 
has shown us that education must be adapted, so far as possible, to the 
particular situation of each child. For example, there is the crippled child, 
the child who cannot hope to go on to high school and college, the mentally 
deficient child, the superior child, and there is the whole class of adults 
whose education has not been finished. 

The Crippled Child, The education of the crippled child presents many 
difficulties. Fortunately, a number of our states are now making provisions 
whereby these children can have the best medical and surgical care which 
modern science affords. However, their school life is bound to be inter- 
rupted unless care is taken. After even the best has been done that science 
knows, perhaps some physical disability will still remain. His crippled 
condition may have induced a kind of self-pity which unfits him to take 
his place in the rough-and-tumble world of school life. His crippled con- 
dition may have so far set him back that he has become discouraged, or 
his disability may have made him conspicuous and the object of rough 
jokes by other children. Modern educators, however, have not forgotten 
the crippled child and many of our city school systems have made special 
provision for them. Special busses may gather them up and take them 
to the schoolroom ; equipment suited to their crippled condition is often 
provided; special teachers are employed in some places who give special 
attention to these students so that they may catch up what has been lost. 
If means are provided whereby the child can compensate for the dis- 
abilities which he suffers, many times his social development will go on 
quite as steadily and as hopefully as that of the normal child. 

The Mental Defective, A problem is presented by the mentally dull 
or mentally deficient child. It is important that special attention be given 
to these children in the schools. Special classes or special rooms where 
the work is adapted to their deficiencies are experiments in the attempt to 
keep them in school as long as they can profit from it, and relieve them 
from the results of competition with brighter children. The opportunity 
room is proving to be the salvation of many of these children who in 
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former days became thoroughly discouraged and dropped out, or became 
delinquent. With them the training must be as individualized as possible, 
to make use of whatever abilities they may have for the practical purposes 
of life, and for the enrichment of their own personality. 

The Superior^ Child, The superior student often gives grave difficulty 
in the school if there is a rigid system of promotion, or if he is held back 
by the poorer pupils in the class. Experiments are being tried nowadays 
to require more of these superior students and to advance them more 
rapidly. The following story of Billy illustrates one such case and also 
throws some light on the physically disabled child, although in this case 
it is disability produced by wrong feeding and improper care — ^matters 
which social education is to-day attempting to eradicate along with 
illiteracy : 

'Nobody at school so much as suspected that seven-year-old Billy Mitchel 
was equipped with a better mind than the average boy. His room teacher, when 
she asked the visiting teacher to take him in hand, dwelt upon his poor work, 
his lack of interest, his slowness, his laziness. 

'‘Miss Gordon in her first interview with the child was impressed by his 
sensitive and intelligent face, his attractive personality, and his good manners. 
He talked well. She also noted that he was pale and ‘delicate’ looking. He pro- 
fessed only a moderate interest in school. At home, he said he was compelled 
to get his lessons before he was permitted to play. His family had just moved 
to a house on the outskirts of town, and he talked freely of this new home. 
His father was an expert machinist, 

"Miss Gordon’s next move was to look up Billy’s school record. This showed 
that the boy’s brief school life had been much interrupted by the frequent 
movings of his family. In the second grade he had done hardly more than 
passing work, and was now in the duller division of the lower third, doing no 
better. 

"One striking item of the youngster’s record, however, stood out. In a 
group intelligence test of the preceding fall he had received an exceptionally 
high rating — a rating equaled by less than one per cent of school children 
all over the country who have taken such tests. The significance of this fact 
had apparently been overlooked by the school- The test once made, the papers 
had been bundled up and stored away on an upper shelf. Miss Gordon arranged 
with a visiting psychologist for an individual examination of the boy in the 
near future. 

"Meanwhile she called at the Mitchel home — 3, neat, well- furnished little 
bungalow facing a range of wooded hills. Billy’s parents proved to be in- 
telligent and attractive young people who were concerned about their only 
son and talked frankly of the problem he presented. The facts brought out in 
this interview regarding the family background, the child’s earlier history and 
his characteristics, helped to an understanding of his difficulties and needs. 

"First, he had never been strong and suffered from numerous illnesses. 
Kidney trouble had been the most persistent of these. For two or three years 
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past he had been subject to attacks of appendicitis; he had not yet been operated 
upon. He also took cold very easily and suffered from bronchitis. Two abscesses 
had necessitated the removal of teeth. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchel had been desirous 
for some time of consulting a specialist in children’s diseases, but had not 
known to whom they should go. A doctor to whom they took the boy recently 
merely prescribed one of the familiar old-fashioned remedies and they had 
become discouraged. There seemed little reason to doubt that this physical 
record accounted largely for the child’s lack of energy and of interest in 
his work. 

^H’here were other factors entering into the situation, however, some of 
which antedated Billy’s own birth. His mother had been an only child and 
had been kept apart from other children. She had married when very young — 
an utterly inexperienced girl with, as she frankly stated, no notion of how a 
child should be reared. She was inclined to be nervous and acknowledged that 
at times she was impatient. To a great extent she had repeated with Billy the 
errors made in her own up-bringing, dressing him in white and keeping him by 
himself for an unduty long period. Moreover, until lately the family had 
lived in apartment houses where children were few and play space entirely 
lacking. As a consequence the boy shrank from other children and did not 
know how to enter into the usual childish games. The recent move to this out- 
lying district had been made for his benefit, and he had already been all 
over the neighboring hills. But there were no boys of his own age near by. 
He had been seeing a good deal of some little girl neighbors whose society he 
seemed to prefer to that of the bigger boys. He was so old in his manner 
and conversation that the friends of the family had given him the nickname of 
‘Grandpa.’ One of these friends was accustomed to take him to call on her 
father; the old gentleman particularly enjoyed the youngsters mature style 
of conversation. 

‘Tn view of this evident maturity the boy’s parents had been at a loss to 
account for his poor school work and had felt much disappointment because 
of it They had tried to force his interest, insisting that he stick to his books 
in the evening until he had his lessons. It was characteristic of him, they said, 
to sit with his head on his hand paying little attention to the work before him. 
Yet he was apparently not sleepy, for if they sent him to bed he would lie 
awake and call to them from the bedroom. For this reason they had got 
into the habit of letting him sit up as long as they did. 

‘‘Miss Gordon also discussed the child’s diet with his mother and found 
that it was far from well balanced. 

“So friendly and open-minded was the attitude of Billy’s parents that it was 
possible on this first visit to offer advice on certain points. Suggestions re- 
garding more wholesome diet were made. The curtailment of study hours and 
the encouragement of out-door play were urged, together with the establishment 
of an earlier bed hour. Help in finding a child specialist who would make a 
thorough physical examination was promised. 

“Within a few days this talk was followed up : Billy was given two books, 
the ‘Health Alphabet’ for himself and a publication of the American Child 
Health Association for his mother. The school nurse was consulted regarding 
physicians specializing in child health and the name of a man recommended 
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by her was sent to Mrs. Mitchel, who promptly took Billy to see hmi, and 
at once began to follow the diet recommended with the aim of correcting the 
boy's kidney trouble. 

the individual psychological testing given Billy soon afterwards the 
findings of the earlier group test were confirmed. The boy’s mental age was 
two and one-half years beyond his chronological age, so that according to ac- 
cepted standards in this field he was to be rated as a definitely superior child. 
The examiner believed that his poor school work was due to a difficulty with 
reading, and this in turn she traced to the fact that his mother had tried to 
help him at home, using a different system from that taught in the school, 
and so confusing him. 

‘The results of the testing, together with this explanation, were passed on 
to Mrs. Mitchel when she called at the school a day or two later. It was recom- 
mended that some expert tutoring in reading be given the boy, the visiting 
teacher offering to arrange for it. The mother would very willingly have ac- 
cepted this offer, but Mr. Mitchel had been out of work and they felt unable to 
afford it. Unfortunately no one who could be called upon for free tutoring 
was available. 

“On all points except this of tutoring the cooperation of the home was 
excellent. From both Billy and his mother came reports that he was keeping 
early hours. Only on Saturday nights, when he accompanied his parents down 
town, did he stay up late; and he declared to the visiting teacher that on these 
occasions he grew so sleepy that he would rather stay at home and go to bed. 
He began to look decidedly better, had more color in his cheeks and showed 
more ‘pep* on the playground. In the classroom his increased energy displayed 
itself mainly in an access of mischievousness, but fortunately his teacher proved 
herself able to see in this, as contrasted with his former apathy, a distinctly 
encouraging sign. A slight improvement in his work also took place. After 
considerable reluctance he had been persuaded to enter into a May-Day cele- 
bration with his class, and later he quite readily took part in a Sunday school 
program and a music festival. He showed lively interest and enthusiasm in 
reporting his various doings. At last accounts he was rejoicing in the possession 
of two dogs, a fox-terrier and a pup of unknown antecedents, and was finding 
them the best of pals. His general enthusiasm for living had manifestly greatly 
increased. 

t * „ , . 

“Obviously the change in Billyhs regime has been in effect too short a time 
for us to judge how it will affect his scholarship and general development. To 
make a real boy of him instead of a little old man seems the first step, and 
the visiting teacher's interest in improving his scholarship is secondary to that 
of having him become a vigorous, socially active little human unit. Happily this 
primary aim seems on the way to attainment. Once it is reached, ways and 
means of leading him to make better use of his unusual mental powers may 
well be the visiting teacher's next task. 

“Billy's situation is of interest both in its more or less typical only-child 
aspects and as an instance of the way in which superior intelligence may be 
rendered quite ineffective for practical purposes by ill-health or by faulty 
training. A situation in which a child so gifted is doing less than average 
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work always calls for careful analysis. We can^t afford to neglect any of that 
small minority of children in each generation who give evidence of excep- 
tional ability/’® 

Says Dr. Wile concerning the superior child: 

“The superior child is a potential asset to the community. Is it not, then, to 
the community’s best interest to develop him to the point of fullest self- 
expression and greatest service ? While ho prediction can be made as to the part 
an individual superior child may play in the guidance of his generation, it is 
undoubtedly true that these children, as a group, will provide nearly all of the 
leaders in art and science, in the professions, and those who, by creating new 
ideas and ideals, must contribute to the progress of civilization. Such children 
are too few for the school system to neglect them. The time-marking system for 
these bright, capable, natural students is mentally harmful and, viewed socially, 
is responsible for a far greater loss to the community than can ever be atoned 
for by attempts to raise the mental achievements of children of inherently in- 
ferior mental powers. School progress is checked and mental growth retarded, 
with disastrous results to themselves and to the community when these vigorous 
minds are permitted to remain idle or to work at half speed. Most careful 
thought should be spent upon the needs of the superior child, for by modification 
and adjustment of the curriculum it is possible to w^eave an educational program 
more in harmony with his mental pattern.” 

Adult Education, Finally, there is the problem of the education of 
adults who as children have been denied the opportunities of the school 
system. How frequently it happens that because of economic needs or 
because of dissatisfaction with the schools, the boy or girl leaves as soon 
as possible and takes a job. After the stress and strain of adolescence have 
passed, they sometimes awaken to the need of further education. They 
realize what they have missed and with proper encouragement they are 
ready to make sacrifices in order that this lack of education may be made 
up. The exploitation of this consciousness of need has made rich the 
numerous correspondence schools in the United States, and accounts for 
the great success of the university extension divisions in this country. For 
the most part, these courses are of practical or vocational value. Life's 
experiences have made the student keenly appreciative of the necessity of 
such courses. However ill taught and poorly organized, doubtless they 
have provided in a way an answer to the deep need felt by many of these 
people for whom the school system has not adequately given them prepara- 
tion for life. The vocational school movement in some of our states and 
the promotion of industrial education by our National Vocational Educa- 
tion Board is doing something to meet the need for education with these 

® Sayles, M. B., The Problem Child in School, pp. 135-140. 

■^Wile, I. S., The Challenge of Childhood, Seltzer, New York, 1926, pp. 141, 142. 
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adults. Workingmen’s colleges are springing tip over the country in re- 
sponse to a feeling on the part of the Labor Unions that the universities 
and colleges have not presented to students their side of the economic 
situation. ■ 

Summary, Looking over the whole field of education from the stand- 
point of social welfare it is apparent that we have many problems yet to 
solve before our educational system will anywhere adequately subserve the 
purposes pointed out in the beginning of this chapter. The school itself 
is not yet adapted to its purposes. Its proper functioning is constantly in- 
terfered with by the business world, the families from which the children 
come, and neighborhood conditions. Every study of problem children in 
school shows clearly that the homes from which the children come often 
inadequately prepare them to receive the greatest benefits from the school. 
Parents do not cooperate with the school; they do not understand the 
home surroundings necessary to make the child’s educational process a 
success. Industry and business go their way without considering what 
are the effects, direct and indirect, of their methods upon the development 
of childhood and youth. Few business men and industrial leaders have 
asked themselves how much they are responsible for the failure of the 
schools. If, however, the wages paid do not provide for a decent home, is 
not part of the failure in the production of citizenship due to business? 
Moreover, neighborhood conditions often catch in the throes of social 
degeneracy the growing boy and girl and destroy the effects of the educa- 
tional process. We have not yet learned that one of the responsibilities 
of a city is to provide for proper use of the leisure time of boys and girls. 
Moreover, age is partly responsible for the failure of childhood and youth. 
We older people fossilize ; we fail to remember the feelings of childhood 
and youth; we become harsh, repressive, unsympathetic with the youth 
and his house of dreams. 

Finally, the school itself must shoulder part of the responsibility for 
its failure. The very fact that it is a system, more or less inelastic, at- 
tempting to train great masses of children and young people, and that 
among its teaching body is too large a number of those who are inade- 
quately prepared to deal with the problems of childhood and youth in a 
constructive manner, shows that it cannot shift its responsibility entirely 
to family, neighborhood and business. 

,Says Dorsey I “If America is a nation of morons, then that is the an- 
swer to the attractiveness of the intellectual feast our American system 
spreads ; it is not a test of the American’s ability to leam.’^ ® 

® Dorsey, G. A., IVhy We Behave Like Human Beings, New York, 1926, p. 46a 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What kind of conduct do you think the story of David and Goliath inspired 
in the Hebrew youths who heard it? (I Samuel XVII: 32-58.) The story 
of David and Jonathan? (I Samuel XIX and XX.) 

2. Read the story of the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles in Homer’s 
Iliad; then state in your own words why you think that it had educational 
value for the youthful Greeks of Homer’s day ? 

3. Are the hero tales of these ancient peoples always suited to the educational 
purposes of our times? Why? 

4. Can you trace to any stories told or read to you, or read by you in child- 
hood and youth any of your social ideals and social attitudes ? 

5. Can you cite from your own experience any teachers and any subjects in 
school which were injurious to your social development? Any which affected 
your social conduct favorably ? 

6. Outline the chief things needed in a school program adapted to produce 
good citizens. 


7. Outline a program for the promotion of adult education which you think 
your community needs. What agencies would you interest in carrying for- 
ward this program ? 



CHAPTER 23 

PROBLEMS OF HEALTH AND DISEASE 

Imagine a gigantic weighing scales .constructed on the principle of 
a druggist’s balance. Into the pan of one side pile in terms of dollars 
the value of all our natural resources in this country — ^niinies, railroads, 
farm^, live stock, timber, manufactured goods of all kinds, houses and 
their furnishings, factories, and all other items of our wealth. Into the 
other pan, measured in terms of dollars, pour the value of our 117,000,000 
of people considered only as economic producers. How will the balance 
incline? At first thought most of us will say that the material ^assets of 
our country will greatly outweigh the economic value of our people. The 
fact, however, is the reverse. In 1891 Professor J. S. Nicholson estimated 
that in Great Britain the capitalized value of human labor was worth five 
times that of all her capital. It appears from the estimates of Irving Fisher 
and Mr. LeGrand Powers that the capitalized value of human life in the 
United States in 1909 was more than twice that of all the other resources 
of the nation.^ Is it not apparent, then, that even from the strictly eco- 
nomic point of view national health is of the greatest importance? 

However important good health is economically, that is not the whole 
story. Long ago a great Teacher assured us that ‘"Life is more than meat 
and the body than raiment.” As Irving Fisher has reminded us, life is not 
to be measured in dollars and cents, but in happiness, or the satisfactions 
and joys between birth and death, less the dissatisfactions. Long ago the 
question as to whether life is worth living was wittily answered by the 
remark that “it depends upon the liver.” This saying, while having a 
double meaning, is true, and points out the importance of health in the 
enjoyment of life, for, whether the one who lives enjoys his life and finds 
it worth living depends upon the state of his health, with which the organ 
in the body known as the liver has much to do. In spite of the fact that 
sometimes unhealthy people are happy and healthy people are unhappy, 
it is generally acknowledged that health is the foundation of human hap- 
piness. Long ago it was pointed out that one of the most important causes 

^ Fisher, Irving, “National Vitality, Its Wastes and Conservation/* in Report of 
the National Conservation Commission, Senate Document, No. 676, 60th Congress, 
2nd session, Washington, 1909, Vol. Ill, pp. 739"74i« 
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of human misery is ill health, A sound mind in a sound body has long 
been an ideal. Doubtless abounding health lies at the basis of human prog- 
ress and the lack of it is one of the predisposing causes to national deeay.^ 
Other things being equal, good health makes for physical efficiency, 
bodily comfort, a sense of well-being, and develops energy, alertness, and 
keenness. The relation of good health to social welfare is expressed by the 
Life Extension Institute as follows: 

‘There should be a keen sense of enjoyment of all life’s activities. As 
William James once said, simply to live, breathe and move should be a delight. 
The thoroughly healthy person is full of optimism; he rejoiceth like a strong 
man to run a race,’ We seldom see such overflowing vitality except among 
children. When middle life is reached, or before, our vital surplus lias usually 
been squandered. Yet it is in this vital surplus that the secret of persona! 
magnetism lies. Vital surplus should not only be safeguarded, but accumulated. 
It is the balance in the savings bank of life. Our health ideals must not stop 
at the avoidance of invalidism, but should aim at exuberant and exultant health. 
They should savor not of valetudinarianism, but of athletic development. Our 
aim should be not to see how much strain our strength can stand, but how 
great we can make that strength. With such an aim we shall, incidentally and 
naturally, find ourselves accomplishing more work than if we aimed directly 
at the work itself. Moreover, when such ideals are attained, work instead of 
turning into drudgery tends to turn into play, and the hue of life seems to 
turn from dull gray to the bright tints of well-remembered childhood. In short, 
our health ideals should rise from the mere wish to keep out of a sick bed to an 
eagerness to become a well-spring of energy. Only then can we realize the 
intrinsic wholesomeness and beauty of human life.” ® 

THE SOCIAL WASTE OF DISEASE 

Good health is a most important social asset but consider how we have 
squandered it. Wasteful as we are with all of our national resources, the 
waste of human life surpasses them all. Once we thought that sickness 
and death were a providence of God. Now we know better. While we all 
must die, many of us need not die so soon. Recent studies have shown that 
longevity, thanks to hygiene, has been increasing. In Europe the length 
of life has increased in 350 years from less than twenty to about forty 
years. In less than half a century in England life has lengthened five years. 
In a quarter of a century in Prussia it increased over six years. In Massa- 
chusetts the average length of life from 1893 to 1897 was 45 years, as 
compared with 40 in 1855. 

VariahiUty in Mortality Rates, Moreover, mortality varies in different 
countries. In 1909, in the registration area of the United States the death- 
® Fisher, Irving, op. cit., pp. 746-748. 

® Fisher, Irving, and Fisk, E, L., How to Live, Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
^916, pp. 5, 6. 
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rate was 16.5 per 1000; in France it was 20; while in India it was 42. Even 
in the United States it varied from 14 in Michigan to x8 in New York. 
Furthermore, the death-rate varies between city and country, being higher 
in the city than in the country. The death-rate of the colored people greatly 
exceeds that of the whites ; that of the poor surpasses that of the rich, as 
shown by the figures in Glasgow and Paris. 

Death-rates have been decreasing during the last few centuries. In 
London, where in 1908 it was only 15 per thousand, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries it was between 40 and 50, while between 1680 
and 1720, a period of epidemics, it rose as high as 80. In Havana, Cuba, the 
death-rate, following the American occupation, fell from over 50 to 
about 20. 

The infant death-rate has shozmn a much greater reduction than the 
adult. However, much of the decrease in the death-rate during the last 
thirty years has occurred in those below the age of fifty. 

Decrease in mortality rates varies with different diseases. The death- 
rate from tuberculosis in England is only one-third of what it was seventy 
years ago. The death-rate from typhoid fever has been decreasing very 
rapidly in recent years. Another disease which has shown a remarkable 
decrease in death-rates is smallpox. Between 1846 and 1870 in Prussia 
the death-rate per 100,000 from smallpox was 24. In 1874 vaccination was 
made compulsory, and as a consequence, the rate fell during 1875 to 1876 
to 1.5. Another disease, the results of which have been remarkably curbed, 
is yellow fever. In 1793 during the epidemic of yellow fever in Phila- 
delphia one-tenth of the city’s population died within six and one-half 
weeks. Since the discovery that this disease is transmitted through the 
mosquito, it has practically disappeared in America.'* 

Every decrease in the death-rate means lengthening of life, the pre- 
vention of needless expense, greater economic usefulness, and the in- 
crease of human happiness. Health has been called a purchaseable product. 
That is, by spending money iii the prevention of disease, we lengthen 
life and prevent misery. 

Diseases Still Unconqnered. Consider, however, in spite of all these 
advances in the prolongation of life, how we are still wasting the most 
precious asset we have. In 1908 it was estimated that there were about a 
million and a half deaths annually. According to Farr, the English statisti- 
cian, for every death there is annual average sickness of two years. To 

■‘Fisher, Irving, ‘‘Report on National Vitality,'^ in Report of the National Con- 
servation Commission, Senate Document^ No. 67fi» 60th Congress, 2nd session, Vok 
III, pp. 624, 625. 
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put it another way, for each death per year there are two persons sick 
throughout the year. This would mean that there are three million per- 
sons on the sick list all the time, or an average of about thirteen days of 
sickness per capita.® 

In 1923 the number of deaths due to accidental or undefined external 
causes was 74,131, or 76.4 per 100,000 of estimated population in the 
registration area. Of these 14,411, or a rate of 14.9, the result of automo- 
bile accidents, constituted the largest group.® 

In 1908 tuberculosis in all forms caused the greatest number of deaths 
of any disease. In JQ23 diseases of the heart stood hrsty the tuberculosis 
late having fallen and the rate from diseases of the heart having steadily 
risen. Other diseases which have increased are cerebral hemorrhage, can- 
cer and other malignant tumors. Influenza and pneumonia following it 
have a very irregular graph. Deaths from that disease fluctuate more than 
from any other.^ 

That many of these diseases are preventable with our present knowl- 
edge is indicated by the fact that the campaign against tuberculosis lias 

i , been followed by a decreasing death-rate from that cause. Infant mortality 
• has decreased since the campaign against various infant diseases has 

been going on. Also the comparison between the general death-rates for 
whites and colored probably indicate that the conquest of disease is within 
j | man’s control. 

. Of the death-rates of the varions colored races in the United States the 

j . Japanese comes next higher than the whites, then the negro, and then the 
: : • Indian, with the Chinese highest of all. Tuberculosis seems to be the prin- 
1 1 ,! . cipal cause of the comparatively high death-rate of the colored races, but 
ill' it is accompanied by other diseases, such as cancer, and diseases of the 

I ' i ; circulatory system.® 

The death-rate for children has decreased from 162.2 per 1000 of esti- 

i 'ii mated population under one year of age in 1900 to 105.7 in 1920 in the 
1 1 registration states of 1900,® It is natural that since we are cutting down 
^ { :> such diseases as carry off infants and youth, there is an increase of deaths 
1 1 ! from such diseases as aflSict middle age, and old age. 

• How Much Preventable? It is now known that we can prevent about 
! i 45 per cent of the deaths and save that proportion of the needless waste 
, which sickness and early death involve. Doubtless the better sanitation 

® Fisher, op. cit,, p. 625. 

* Mortality Statistics: 1925, United States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
; 1926, p. 71. ^ 

Mbtd., p. 22. Mbid, p, 78. ^ Ibid., p. 80. 
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of otir cities, the hygienic control of our water and food supplies, have 
had much to do with the lowering of death-rates from certain gastric 
diseases and from certain other diseases which are water-borne or food- 
borne. Much yet remains to be done, however, to make available for the 
preservation of human life the knowledge we have. Moreover, were all 
the knowledge available applied to the prevention of disease so far as we 
know/ unless we change certain methods of living and of working, many 
people will yet needlessly die. Our statistics have not yet enabled tis to 
discover how much of the sickness and ill health and death is due to over- 
fatigue in work. That much of it is so produced, however, is indicated 
by the fact that in England under sickness insurance much greater regu- 
larity in attendance upon industry has come about since the worker has 
had access to the physician without pay. That economic conditions are 
closely related to infant sickness and death is indicated by the studies of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau in a number of our American cities. These 
studies showed that as the wage of the father increased, the infant mor- 
tality steadily decreased. 

Summarizing the waste incident to our ill health and death we can prob- 
ably say that in the neighborhood of two or two and a half billion dollars 
a year is the money measure of that waste, at least 45 per cent of which 
is preventable. 

THE SOCIAL RELATIONS OF HEALTH AND DISEASE 

Health is the great desideratum of life. Upon it depends the achieve- 
ment and the happiness of men. The energy for creative enterprises de- 
pends upon it; the joy of existence is rooted in it ; the inventiveness which 
perfects our civilization is closely related to it ; the hope and ambition that 
drive us to service for our families and our communities have some vital 
relation to it. On the other hand, sickness and death bring in their train 
many important results. Poverty follows in their wake ; crime breeds where 
sickness and death-rates are high ; hopelessness and despair, laziness, broken 
homes, and frequently every other social ill follows in the train of sickness 
and death. Consider the following picture painted by a social worker of 
the consequences of health on the one hand and sickness and death on 
the other: 

have been so greatly concerned in the past because the poor have not 
been able to enjoy the full fruits of what they create that we have not ap- 
preciated the perdition caused by the inability to experience the joy that comes 
from achievement. If it is poverty to lack some considerable part of the 
economic goods and services necessary for decent and wholesome life, it is 
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also poverty to be prevented from producing to full capacity one’s share of 
the spiritual and economic goods and services which are the hope of the world. 

'"Into this Hell, sickness is continually driving humanity. It does so by 
robbing man of his most valuable asset, by depriving him of his vitality. 

^‘'What is a man without energy?’ writes Mark Twain in one of his 
letters. 'Nothing — nothing at all. What is the grandest thing in Paradise Lost— 
the Archfiend’s terrible energy 1 What is the greatest feature in Napoleon’s 
character? His unconquerable energy. And today, if I were a heathen, I would 
rear a statue to energy and fall down and worship it!’ 

"Vitality, indeed, is the power that has made possible the great achievements 
of history. The great writers, the great artists, the great statesmen, the great 
business men have abounded in it. It is the men who have had vitality over 
and above that which they needed for the routine of life, who have out- 
stripped their fellows in enriching the world. 

"This physical essence of man is the object of sickness’ every attack. Acute 
and chronic illness of the kind discussed thus far in this paper feed upon it. 
Of that we need no proof. More insidious, more subtle and more difficult to 
ascertain is the effect upon vitality of what, to borrow from the biologist, we 
might call recessive sickness, the sickness which only the diagnostician can 
recognize, which the patient himself overlooks, and which, if included in health 
surveys would bring the percentage of sickness in the general population far 
above the proportion of three in one hundred. 

“This is the sickness that people do not consider important enough to justify 
consultation with a physician, the sickness that expresses itself in a fleeting pain, 
in an occasional ache, and which preying on vitality, results in an inability to 
think and act at the top of one’s powers. This kind of illness is an almost 
universal experience ; yet by reason of its very nature it is difficult to discover 
or to subject to statistical analysis. Social agencies learn about it usually only 
when the disease has reached the advanced stage in which definite and easily 
recognizable symptoms develop, 

"An illustration of this is to be found in the experience of Antonio Cardeleo 
who for years has been an unsatisfactory sort of person. He was iackadaisical 
and without energy, a 'no account’ fellow who seldom had employment and who 
frequently deserted his family. The cause of his depleted vitality and con- 
sequent unproductiveness was not discovered until he returned home from one 
of his periodic absences, suffering from a hemorrhage. A diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis in an incipient stage was made. Three months elapsed before the sanatorium 
could admit him. During this time he was under the instruction of a dispensary, 
and when his turn to go away arrived he had made such progress in learning 
how to regulate his life and diet that it was possible for him to return to 
work. A job as a railroad switchman was secured for him. This position he 
has held ever since. He is buying his own home and has continued to live with 
his family. Obviously many things entered into making this man into a pro- 
ductive citizen, but among them, certainly, the restoration of his vitality played 
an important part. 

"Even more elusive was the cause of Joseph Brown’s inefficiency. He 
was described by one visitor as looking like a Greek God, having the sort of 
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physique which made people instinctively say of him— there's a man for the 
army. Nevertheless he was ineffective. The neighbors said he was lazy and so 
indeed he appeared to be. It was only when his condition became so serious 
that his power to grip things with his hands failed that tuberculosis of the 
spine was discovered. The disease has since been arrested sufficiently to enable 
him to work regularly. 

^ Again, the cause of the inertia of another man was not ascertained until 
one morning he went to bed because the noise which his children made irritated 
him. A neurologist found that the trouble was locomotor ataxia. The disease 
was discovered early enough to enable this person for a time at least to be- 
come partially self-supporting. 

'A few weeks ago there died in a tuberculosis hospital a patient who for 
nearly three years by sheer power of will had forced his body to do work for 
which it had not the energy. Could any torture be greater than the growing 
sense of impotence and ineffectiveness which this man felt and struggled against 
during the months when for the sake of supporting his family he cast aside 
his hope of recovery? 

^^Here, indeed, is where the destruction of the poor is their poverty. The 
pressure upon them is to work to the last minute, to ignore disease in its in- 
cipient stages, and to neglect those slight chronic digestive troubles and minor 
defects in the circulatory system that feed upon the energy which men and 
women need to function adequately as human beings. 

“Perhaps the first to recognize the dangers of recessive sickness has been 
the successful business man. Against the poverty that comes from a loss of 
vitality the capable executive guards himself vigilantly. He is careful about 
what he eats. Pie is particular about relaxation and recreation. He focusses 
every effort toward keeping himself at the peak of his energy during the 
hours when he must make decisions. Any casual disorder is a red signal that 
meets with instant attention. 

“But the big business man or the successful professional man is the ex- 
ception. The rule is the poor man who must often perforce neglect the aches 
and the pains which accompany his loss in vitality. Without the means or the 
courage to learn why he finds himself less and less able to do his best. Even 
worse, he may never have known what it is to be at one's best. Sickness like 
another Dracula has preyed upon his life blood from earliest childhood until 
he becomes what social case workers find so many families to be — ^spiritless, 
hopeless, ineffective, without the confidence that comes with physical well being 
and lacking the impulse toward accomplishment that springs from accomplish- 
ment. Thus he is steadily drawn deeper and deeper down into the perdition of 
unproductiveness. 

“Through him this social Tophet threatens to engulf us all. The families 
under the care of charity organization societies are but symptomatic of a misery 
that is far more widespread than their limited numbers. For each family that, 
lacking resourses in money, in personnel, and in friends, applies to a social 
agency there are hundreds that manage to struggle on without taking this 
last resort. All their lives they have not enough to eat or to wear. All their 
lives they pass in the Hell of economic insufficiency. But if those who suffer 
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thus are many how much greater are the multitudes of those who experience 
the torture of unproductiveness, the perdition of incomplete achievement? Into 
this Hell, one cannot tell when, any of us may sink. Verily the burden of 
sickness is thrusting us lower than the grave and we shall fall into Tophet/'^'’ 

THE WAY OUT 

With this problem of disease and death man has struggled from primi- 
tive times. What other meaning had his magical methods of curing sick- 
ness? What his sacrifices to the Gods when a loved one was in pain? 
What the concoction of herbs with magical incantations so laboriously 
produced by primitive man for the cure of human ills? What else that 
dream of heaven in which there is no sickness and no death, and man’s 
age-long fear of these great human ills and his inescapable longing for 
the perfection of health* which was set out as a bright dream against the 
miserable experiences of actual life ? 

So long as he did not know the nature of disease and* so long as 
magical notions constituted his only science, man could not hope to over- 
come the ills of life. If he was of a philosophical mind, he explained them 
as the inevitable fates of life; if he was religiously minded, he accepted 
them as inscrutable acts of Providence, somehow intended by ’God for his 
own betterment. Well was it for him if he obtained a philosophy of life 
which, so long as he could not remedy these ills, gave him the will to meet 
them with high courage. For how long man wrestled with these problems 
without hope of overcoming them is indicated by the fact that not more 
than two centuries ago did medicine become in any degree scientific. Mod- 
ern medicine, with its hope of finally triumphing over, man’s ancient ene- 
mies, disease and ill health, had very little promise of success until the 
triumph of the germ theory of Pasteur. 

Present Methods of Dealing with Disease. Consider the methods which 
we have to-day to assist mankind in its struggle with disease. Perhaps the 
following will present an adequate picture of the present situation : 

I. Physicians and Surgeons, In 1920 there were 144,977 physicians 
and surgeons registered by the Census.^^ In addition there were 56,152 den- 
" tists: Of the physicians and surgeons only 3,495 were negroes (though the 
negro population is about one-tenth of the total population). 

Physicians and surgeons are quite irregularly distributed, being con- 
centrated chiefly in the larger cities and some parts of the country having 

^ de Schweinitz,^ Karl, "Sickness as a Factor in Poverty,’^ Proceedings, National 
Conference of Social Work, 1919, pp. 160-162. 

^Fourteenth Census of the United States: igso, Washington, 1923, Vol IV, p. 
42. In 1926 there are reported to be 155,000 physicians. Bennett in Chicago Daily 
Tribune, April 12, 1926. 
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very much larger numbers in proportion to population than others. Since 
the profession has become more highly specialized, it has also become 
somewhat commercialized. Moreover, on the basis of the total population 
in 1920, there was one physician or surgeon to each 729 people, had they 
been equally distributed throughout the country. Since about one out of 
every 28 of the population is sick all the time,^^ that means that each physi- 
cian might have had on the average 26 patients to care for. These figures 
confirm the general impression that there are too many physicians and 
surgeons in the country for its needs on a commercial basis. However, 
their uneven distribution and the fact that some people prefer certain 
doctors to others, probably means that some are starving to death wWle 
others, financially, are doing well. 

2. Hospitals. The modern practice of medicine makes a hospital almost 
necessary. In 1910 there were 1,918 hospitals and sanatoria in which charity 
patients were received. This number includes public hospitals and sana- 
toria, except county hospitals connected with almshouses. It includes in- 
stitutions conducted by ecclesiastical, missionary, or philanthropic organiza- 
tions and supported by them ; institutions supported by fraternal and bene- 
volent associations ; hospitals and sanatoria owned by private corporations 
but held under the auspices of some ecclesiastical or benevolent body, and 
institutions privately owned but which received patients for free or part- 
pay treatment. In all but two of the geographic divisions of the United 
States the number of hospitals was quite inadequate. The Middle Atlantic 
division had 500, the largest number. However, if population is considered, 
the Mountain division stood first, and the New England division second. 
The uneven distribution in 1910 is shown by the fact that the Mountain 
division in that year had one hospital for each 23,725 inhabitants, while 
the East South Central had but one for each 135,644. In rank of the num- 
ber of patients treated per 100,000 population, New England stood first 
with 6,023 per 100,000 of population, while East South Atlantic stood 
lowest with 567.^^ 

The figures published by the Jourml of the American Medical Asso^ 
ciation shows how rapidly things are moving in the hospital field in the 
United States and Canada. In 1926 the number of hospitals in the United 
States had increased to 6,946 with a total bed capacity of 859,445. While 
the distribution still left much to be desired, that advance has been made 
is shown by the fact that from 1920 the percentage of counties in the 

“ In 1908 it was estimated that there were 3,000,000 sick out of a total population 
of 85,000,000. 

Benevolent Insittutiom: ipio. United States Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton, 1913, pp. 46, 47. 
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United States which had no hospitals fell from 56 to 44. Table 38 shows 
the situation in detail.^* 

Table 38 

General Statistics ON Hospitals in the United States and; Possessions 



Number 


Bed Capacity 


Roent- 



of 

f 


A 

\ 


gen Clini- 


hos- 

Fed- 

Non-gpvent- 

In- 

ray 

cal 

State 

pitals 

eral 

State 

menf 

Total ternes depts. labs. ^ 

Alabama 

, , 102 

1,108 

3,445 

4,442 

8,995 

42 

6s 

67 

Arizona 

.. 87 

1,514 

709 

2,074 

4,297 

1 

37 

.30, 

Arkansas 

•• 73 

1,029 

2,966 

3.077 

7,072 

19 

48 

52 

California 

.. 456 

6,932 

15,955 

26,984 

49,901 

346 

264 

245 

Colorado 

. . 129 

2,415 

2,857 

6,853 

12,125 

63 

67 

61 

Connecticut 

•• 94 

500 

5,^44 

7,697 

14,041 

85 

■ S 3 

62' 

Delaware 

16 

28 

830 

653 

1,511 

9 

8 

8 

District of Columbia 38 

7,823 

247 

2,347 

10,417 

1 18 

21 ■ 

24 

Florida 

.. 72 

512 

2,399 

3,351 

6,262 

14 

43 

42 

Georgia 

. . 104 

1,322 

5,017 

5,278 

11,617 

89 

^3 

74 

Idaho 

•• 59 

377 

1,065 

1,513 

2,958 

I 

37 

32 

Illinois 

■ ■ 370 

2,785 

24,651 

3^.133 

58,569 

527 

231 

246 

Indiana 

. . 162 

1,226 

8,458 

9,995 

16,679 

93 

94 

92 

Iowa 

.. 194 

586 

7,751 

8,259 

16,596 

69 

133 

^34 

Kansas 

. . 140 

866 

4,942 

4,965 

10,773 

48 

85 

82 

Kentucky 

.. 119 

852 

5,839 

5,821 

12,512 

58 

65 

58 

Louisiana 

.. 69 

1,429 

5,654 

3,908 

10,991 

145 

44 

48 

Maine 

.. 69 

444 

3,066 

2,554 

6,064 

12 

41 

41 

Maryland 

.. 92 

1,699 

5,01 ^ 

7-125 

13,835 

197 

49 

59 

Massachusetts . . . 

.. 310 

2,010 

23,625 

21,079 

46,714 

385 

170 

174 

Michigan 

. . 228 

858 

14,161 

17,361 

32,380 

277 

132 

133 

Minnesota 

. . 240 

1,318 

10,650 

12,831 

24,799 

179 

140 

139 

Mississippi . . . * . 

.. 69 

425 

4,211 

2,386 

7,022 

IS 

. 52/ 

51 

Missouri 

. . 160 

762 

7,254 

15,319 

23,335 

23s 

93 

103 

Montana 

.. 72 

425 

1,822 

2,733 

4,980 

7 

40 

43 

Nebraska 

.. 123 

155 

4,776 

4,913 

9,844 

60 

86 

83 

Nevada 

.. 24 

164 

270 

539 

973 

I 

14 

10 

New Hampshire 

•• 53 

240 

2,100 

2,187 

4,527 

I 

:■ ■■'■ 34 ;: 

32 

New Jersey 

•• 179 

133 

7,613 

20,168 

27,914 

218 

107 

114 

New Mexico 

55 

1,062 

538 

1,683 

3,283 

... 

■ 

3 ^ 

New York 

• • 645 

6,249 

50,870 

68,913 

126,032 


363 

354 

North Carolina . 

• • 154 

1,097 

5,118 

6,497 

12,712 

27 

100 

106 

North Dakota . , 

53 

82 

2,233 

2,085 

4,400 

6 

31 

29 

Ohio 

. . 296 

1,813 

19,847 

20,821 

42,481 

308 

m 


Oklahoma ...... 

. . II 2 

765 

4,72s 

3,303 

Bt 793 

26 

: ;72 

74 

Oregon 

•• 95 

505 

4,286 

4,097 

8,888 

35 

52 

46 

Pennsylvania . . . 

.. 417 

1,357 

18,259 

49,870 

69,486 

678 

‘252; 

274 


Journal of the American Medical Association, March 12, 1927, p. 836. 
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Table 38 — Contmued 

General Statistics on Hospitals in the United States and Possessions 

Number Bed Capacity Roent- 

of f ^ ^ _A_ CUfli- 



hos- 
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N on-govern- 

In- 
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cal 

State 

pitals 
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State 

ment 

Total 

femes depts. labs. 

Rhode Island . , . 

.. 38 

280 

3,225 

2,649 

6,154 

34 

17 

21 

South Carolina . . 

64 

257 

2,832 

2,718 

5,807 

38 

32 

37 

South Dakota . . . 

64 

857 

2,14s 

1,912 

4914 

I 

40 

44 

Tennessee 

. 108 

1,560 

3,764 

6,481 

11,805 

105 

57 

66 

Texas 

277 

2,022 

9,612 

12448 

24,082 

120 

174 

188 

Utah' ........... 

V 40 

41 

806 

1,550 

2,397 

17 

28 

24 

Vermont ....... 

• 37 

62 

1,317 

1,736 

3,115 

ir 

i8 

13 

Virginia 

113 

1,852 

7,526 

5,604 

14,982 

98 

72 

81 

Washington . . . , 

135 

b 743 

5,665 

7,158 

14,566 

35 

84 

78 

West Virginia . . 

• 75 


4,053 

4,316 

8,369 

31 

55 

56 

Wisconsin ...... 

• 232 

1,266 

4327 

18,736 

24,329 

105 

120 

I 2 I 

Wyoming ...... 

• 33 

.716 

648 

783 

2,147 


20 

18 

Totals, U. S. . . 

.6,946 

63.553 

334,984 

460,908 

859,445 6,320 4,103 

4170 

Possessions , 









: Alaska . . . .... . . 

. 26 

239 

.... 

361 

600 

. . 

13 

14 

Canal Zone . . . 

. 16 

1,807 

570 

267 

2,644 

13 

6 

II 

Hawaii 

50 

2,090 

.... 

2,235 

4325 

8 

19 

27 

Philippine Islands 91 

1,069 

7,553 

1,865 

10,487 

37 

13 

43 

Porto Rico . . . 

.. 65 

180 

578 

2,080 

2,838 

10 

13 

421 ' 

Totals, Possessions 248 

5,38s 

8,701 

6,808 

20,894 

68 

64 

1 16 

Totals, U. S. and 









Possessions . . . 

• ■ 7 ,m 

68,938 

343 , 68 s 

467,716 

880,339 6,388 4,167 

4,286 


In Canada in 1926 there were 458 hospitals with a bed capacity of 
62,500, The distribution in the several provinces may be seen in Table 397^ 
3. Nurses, To-day the nurse is as necessary as the physician. In 1910 
the Census reported 82,327 trained nurses in this country. In X917 the 
American Nurses’ Association found there were in the United States 
then 83,755 graduate nurses, 66,017 of whom were graduates of schools 
accredited by that Association. The Census of 1920 returned 149,128 
trained nurses. The report, however, expresses the belief that probably in 
this number there were included some practical nurses and children’s nurse- 
maids.^® It is probable, however, that the impetus given to nursing dur- 

Journal of the American Medical Association, pp. 836-837. 

Fourteenth Census of the United States: jgeo, Washington, 1923, Vol. IV, pp. 
42. 
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Tabi,e 39 

General Statistics on Hospitals in Canada 

Number Bed capacity Roenf 


■. of f — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ge% Clinic. 

hos- Provin- Non-- Total In- \ ray cal 
Province pitals cial provincial capacity t ernes depts. labs, 

Alberta 49 497 ^.5^3 3.0^0 7 25 13 

British Columbia 8r 2,615 4,009 6,624 15 41 25 

Manitoba 36 1,882 3,189 5,071 54 17 16 

New Brunswick 18 905 1,075 1,980 .. 12 13 

Nova Scotia 31 1,325 1.437 2,762 17 15 15 

Ontario I3S 9,614 12,836 22,450 186 63 69 

Prince Edward Island. . 4 320 194 5^4 2 3 

Quebec 56 7,131 8,155 15.286 146 23 32 

Saskatchewan 40 1,985 1,999 3,984 8 23 19 

Newfoundland 5 471 205 676 i 2 2 

Yukon 3 36 37 73 •• 3 2 


Totals 458 26,781 35.7^9 62,500 434 226 209 


ing the War has led to a very great increase since 1910. This is indicated 
by the fact shown by the Census that in addition to the number of trained 
nurses reported in 1920, there were 151,996 untrained nunses as compared 
with a total of 26,838 reported in 1910. The number of Nurses’ Training 
Schools has been growing very rapidly, the number having increased from 
II in 1879 to 1,776 in 1917 and 1918, 

Once the nurse was only a private duty nurse or a hospital nurse. 
To-day various other kinds of nurses have developed, such as the visiting 
nurse, the school nurse, the dispensary nurse, the tuberculosis nurse, nurses 
employed in stores and factories, and the public health nurse. 

Unfortunately until recently most of these nurses were concentrated 
in the cities. With the growth of the movement for the country health 
nurse, an increasing number have been made available to country people. 

4. Dispensaries and Clinics. Scattered throughout the country, espe- 
cially in the larger cities, sometimes connected with hospitals, sometimes 
separate, are a number of dispensaries and clinics to which people can 
come for advice and treatment. These do not need a bed and are what 
are called ambulatory cases. 

In 1922 a survey of the dispensaries was made by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 
It was the first complete presentation of dispensary data in the United 
States. 935 general dispensaries reported, which handled during the year 
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3,733,759 patients. These patients during the year made 11,642,707 visits. 
Seventy-five other general dispensaries were known which did not report. 
It was estimated that if their figures were included the total number of 
patients would amount to 4,500,000 and the total number of visits to 
them 13,500,000. In addition to these general dispensaries there was found 
to be a number of tuberculosis, nervous, mental and other diseases, and 
the Federal dispensaries. 

This Study made the following observations : 

There is a steady increase in patients seeking treatment in general 
dispensaries. 

^'2, There has been an unprecedented increase since the war in special clinics 
and dispensaries, such as those for tuberculosis, venereal disease, mental hygiene, 
and child hygiene. 

''3. There is great need for individualized study and treatment of dispensary 
patients, to counteract what seems to be a prevailing tendency toward routine. 

There is need of a closer bond between the out-patient service and the 
other services of hospitals; and this will be best met by having the hospital 
and the out-patient staffs identical and by having unified records. 

“5. In the matter of finances there is an increasing tendency to charge 
nominal fees, thereby placing part of the cost of an institution on the patient 

“6, A general increase is noted in the use of social service workers to see 
that patients continue their treatment, and to investigate their social and finan- 
cial status so as to prevent pauperizing. 

“7. The difficulty of securing satisfactory data is increased by the inadequacy 
of clinical and office record systems in a large number of institutions. 

There is a great and increasing amount of educational work, especially 
the teaching of internes, medical students, graduates and pupil nurses.^'*’’ 

In 1923 the Census estimated that during the year a total of 21,706,600 
visits were made by patients to general and special dispensaries in the 
United States. 

5. Medical Social What is known as medical social service 

arose partly out of the abuse of hospitals and dispensaries by people who 
could afford to pay, but who were claiming that they were unable to do 
so, partly out of the recognition that disease is often the product of the 
conditions under which people live and work, and that cure depends upon 
the change in the family and in working conditions which have brought 
on the illness. The present movement goes back to the establishment of 
such service in the Massachusetts General Hospital in 1905. By 1918 
Dr. Cabot reported that about 200 hospitals had started social work in 
connection with their patients.^® Medical social service represents one 

‘Complete Dispensary Data Now Available,’^ Red Cross Courier, January 6, 
1923, American Red Cross. 

^ Cabot, R. C., Social Work, Boston, 1919, pp. 25, 26. 
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more extension of human effort to control the conditions which produce 
ill health and to bring about cure by adjusting social conditions to that 
end. It is the application of social case work to the healing of disease. 
It is a recognition that ill health is the product not only of germs, but of 
the physiological dis-function which comes about by subjection of the 
human organism to bad social conditions in the widest sense. 

6, Health Centers, By the health center we mean any room or build- 
ing in which health information is given with the^ purpose of teaching 
people how to keep well. Frequently clinical examination occurs there 
but this is chiefly for the purpose of interesting those who come in the 
matter of health and providing a means whereby health education can 
be disseminated. No treatment is given in the health center and if the 
need of treatment is discovered, the person is referred to his family physi- 
cian, or to a hospital, or dispensary. Sometimes out of them the public 
health nurse works, and frequently it is the starting point from which 
she gets her clues as to what people she should follow up and give further 
information. The health center is only one more method devised to teach 
people the value of health and hygiene. 

Social settlements and some welfare associations have seen the im- 
portance of public health instruction. The Red Cross, following the War, 
took up health centers as one of its main activities ; State Boards of 
Health in a number of our states have developed them; and a number 
of private organizations, such as Anti-Tuberculosis Associations, fre- 
quently have organized them and stimulated interest in public health in 
this way. Often they go under other names, such as Child Health Clinics, 
or Child Welfare Clinics. 

7. Other Health Agencies. In addition to those named, with the 
growth of the movement a large number of private organizations have 
developed methods of promoting the health of our people. One thinks at 
once of the extended work of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in providing nursing service for its policy-holders. Then there are the fac- 
tories and large stores in cities, great industrial plants, and other business 
concerns which have found it to their financial interest to provide hos- 
pitals, nurses, and out-patient clinics for their employees. 

8. Public Health Departments, In this brief survey of the agencies 
already at work for the conservation of the health of the people, the 
Public Health Departments, municipal, county, state, and national, should 
not be neglected. Each of our 48 states and our 4 dependencies, Alaska, 
the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and also the District 
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of Coltimbia, has a board of health. The income of all these state and 
territorial departments in 1926 amounted to over $24,342,974.^^ 

In addition, 790 cities in the United States of 10,000 or above reported 
health officers in 1926, of which 351 had full-time city health officers. 

The duties of these state and municipal public health officers vary 
widely in the different states. The chief duties of the municipal officers 
are the enforcement of the quarantine regulations, sanitary laws, and 
other regulations affecting public health. However, in the larger cities, 
the municipal health department frequently has a wide program for the 
promotion of health as well as the enforcement of laws and regulations. 
Frequently they hold clinics of various sorts for the discovery of dis- 
ease, In some of the cities a large force of nurses works under the De- 
partment of Health, Often the City Department of Health has labora- 
tories for the purpose of testing water, food and milk, and for the micro- 
scopic examination of specimens sent in by physicians. 

The State Departments of Health vaiy from state to state very mark- 
edly. Compare, for example, one mid-westei*n state with its Bureau of 
Child Hygiene and Public Nursing, and its Bureau of Venereal Diseases, 
with an appropriation of about $20,000 a year, with the Public Health De- 
partment of a state like Massachusetts, which has the following divisions 
and bureaus : Division of Administration, Division of Communicable Dis- 
eases, Division of Sanitary Engineering, Division of Water and Sewage 
Laboratories, Division of Biologic Laboratory, Division of Food and 
Drugs, Division of Hygiene, Division of Tuberculosis Sanatoria, with a 
budget of $2,091,450.^*^ 

As the climax of the public health service of this country stands the 
United States Public Health Service. It originated from the marine hos- 
pital service which w’’as established by an act of Congress approved July 
16, 1798. The original purpose of this service was to furnish care for 
sick and disabled seamen in hospitals, either maintained by the United 
States or in civilian institutions with which contracts might be nego- 
tiated. It now has in its service more than eight thousand men and women 
and expends ten and a half million dollars annually. It is organized into 
the following divisions: Division of Scientific Research, Division of 
Marine Hospitals and Relief, Division of Foreign and Insular Quaran- 
tine, Division of Sanitary Reports and Statistics, Division of Personnel 

^“Directory of State and Insular Health Activities, 1926,7 Public Health Re- 
ports (Issued weekly by the United States Public Health Service), Vol. 41, No. 35, 
August 27, 1926, pp. 1825-1845. 

^Public Health Reports, August 2T, 1926, Washington, 1926, pp. 1833, ^834, 1838. 
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and Accounts, Division of Domestic Quarantine, and Division of Venereal 
Diseases. 

The functions of the United States Public Health Service may be 
summarized as follows: 

^*1. Furnishing medical service to American seamen and other beneficiaries. 

“2. Protection of the United States from the introduction of diseases from 
without. 

''3. Prevention of the interstate spread of disease and the suppression of 
epidemics. 

"'4. Cooperation with State and local boards of health as well as with Federal 
agencies in health matters. 

“5. Investigation of diseases of man. 

'^6. Supervision and control of biological products. 

‘'7. Public health education and dissemination of health information/'®^ 

9. Private Health Agencies. In addition to public agencies supported 
out of public funds there are many private agencies promoting health 
in one way or another, such, for example, as the anti-tuberculosis asso- 
ciations in various states, the National Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
the associations against cancer, the heart associations, Child Welfare 
League of America, child health associations, and many others too numer- 
ous to mention. Most of these actively carry on propaganda in the interest 
of public health. In addition to these some of the insurance companies like 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, send out people to give ad- 
dresses and publish many bulletins in the interest of public health. In 
fact, so far has the health propaganda gone that the manufacturers of 
various products have capitalized the health slogan in their advertising. 
For example, we hear of ^'health bran,'' ^'health bread," ^'health under- 
wear," ^'health toothbrushes," and ‘'health soap.” 

OTHER 'MEASURES NECESSARY IN THE INTEREST OF HEALTH 

Perhaps no other interest of the people of the United States aside 
from money-making, education, and religion commands more attention 
at the present time than health. The present propaganda in the interest 
of health is certainly greater in volume and better prepared than that 
in the interest of religion or of education. It is surpassed only by business 
advertising. The health crusade is new — perhaps therefore a crusade. In 
spite, however, of its apparent widespread acceptance, and in spite of the 
well organized agencies public and private for its spread, health education 
has only commenced its great tasks. Consider over against the victories 
won the fields still to be conquered. 

^ Public Health Reports, Vol. 41, No. 50, December 10, 1926, p. 2827. 
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While the modern health movement and modern medicine have de- 
livered many from age-long fear, still countless millions live in the 
shadow of death, as a brief study of our mortality and morbidity statistics 
show. Needless death still sweeps off millions. While death ought to 
occur at the end of a long and useful life, a welcome end to the outworn 
machine, yet to-day most of us die untimely deaths. Infants, youths and 
men and women in the flush of maturity still perish with life unfulfilled. 
Moreover, in spite of all the health propaganda, millions spend their 
lives in sickness and consequent inefficiency. 

As one looks back, then, over the development of agencies for the 
care of the sick, and for the education of the people in health, while he 
is struck with the rapid growth of medical facilities, of agencies for the 
prevention of sickness, and of the progress of the campaign in health 
education, he recognizes that the battle is only begun. How shall the 
knowledge now available to the scientists be made the common property 
of all? How shall the people be provided with the facilities they need in 
time of sickness? What can be done about the majority of deaths and sick- 
nesses which we do not yet know how to prevent? These are some of the 
unanswered questions which challenge this generation. 

Health, like a good many other concerns of man, depends upon two 
great sets of factors: (i) What may be called the constitutional qualities 
we inherit, and (2) the circumstances of life. 

The Hereditary Aspects of Health and Disease, Live-stock men for 
some time have recognized the importance of good heredity in their herds. 
The breeding of domestic animals has become scientific. The scrubs and 
weaklings are not allowed to reproduce, but the flocks and herds are bred 
from the finest specimens. The natural selection of wild life has given 
place to the artificial selection of the domesticated animal. When man is 
concerned with his domestic animals he believes that he can select better 
than undisturbed nature. 

Not so, however, when it comes to the human stock. Here our mar- 
riage laws allow anyone who is not patently feeble-minded or insane to 
secure a license to wed and propagate his kind. A few of our states 
provide also against the issuing of marriage certificates to those who are 
venereally diseased. Yet so deep-rooted in our prejudices is the belief that 
everyone who is not a slobbering idiot should have the right to marry 
and procreate, that the administration of even these laws for the preserva- 
tion of the stock of the human race is very inadequate, and we have grave 
difficulty in keeping such laws on the statute books. We allow practically 
undisturbed sexual selection, although through our charities and medical 
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science we prevent the operation of the rnthless wiMfal selection which 
took place in a state of nature. We have artificially so modified the nat- 
nral processes for the elimination of the weak and the incapable that 
few of them are eliminated by the process of natural selection. On the 
other hand, however, we have done little or nothing to prevent the mating 
of the weak and the incapable. The result is that we are breeding from 
our human runts even more freely than from our thoroughbreds. They 
are without that foresight that the capable possess. They marry without 
thought of the future and produce families without prudence. Incapable 
of considering that their stock is of the runt variety, naturally they do 
not hesitate to have as many children as they can. The result is that the 
capables, those with foresight, those .who have contributions to make to 
the welfare of the race, carry upon their backs the burden of the support 
of these incapables. Moreover, through intermarriage of the capable with 
these incapable, the stock deteriorates instead of being bred for points 
adapted to the society in the midst of which we live. 

The science of eugenics, founded by Sir Francis Galton, has two 
aspects: (i) negative eugenics, which means the elimination through the 
lack of breeding of the disgenic stock, and (2) positive eugenics, which 
means the cultivation of sentiments and ideals which wilt lead the thorough- 
breds to mate only with thoroughbreds and rear adequate families. Galton 
has suggested that it is possible for society consciously to develop ideals 
in individuals which will make them shrink from a marriage which pro- 
motes degeneracy. Education along the line of positive eugenics, it is 
believed, will lead to discrimination in the matter of marriage much more 
generally than is practiced now. Young people contemplating marriage 
should very seriously consider the hereditary background of their pro- 
spective mates. If there is a history of insanity, epilepsy, or feeble-miiided- 
ness in the ancestors, he who takes the risk is shouldering a great re- 
sponsibility to the race. This may seem shocking to young, romantic love. 
Proverbially, love is blind, I wonder if that is not the reason why so many 
young people fail to take into consideration the heredity of their pro- 
spective mates? Modern education has the responsibility of opening their 
eyes to these important considerations. 

On the side of negative eugenics much more strenuous steps must 
be taken to control the propagation of the incapable than is now to be 
found in any civilized country. Consider the significance of the fact 
that in none of our states have we made provisions for the segregation 
of the feeble-minded to the extent of more than one-twentieth of the num- 
ber supposed to be present in the population. Furthermore, consider the 
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responsibility of those who by reason of inherited weakness bring into 
the world children who all their lives suffer from weakness and disease. 
Some day perhaps even the foundation of good health will be considered 
a eugenic matter. Education on the importance of the hereditary basis of 
good health ought not to be impossible, because many of these people who 
produce weakling children have minds capable of understanding the im- 
portance of this subject. When there is patent weakness in the ancestry, 
should they take the risk of bringing into the world those who all their 
life long will suffer from the defective constitutions handed on to them 
by their parents? (See Chapter 12.) 

Public Hygiene Measures. The eugenic measures are for the benefit of 
posterity. There are other measures, however, which affect the present 
generation. Hygienic measures, based upon our present knowledge as to 
the prevention and cure of sickness may be realized either through public 
hygiene, quasi-public hygiene, or personal hygiene.^- The public health 
departments of cities, states, and the United States Government have 
much ground to occupy before they shall have done their utmost in the 
conflict with disease. Consider the meaning of the fact that out of 790 
city health officers in the United States only 351 are full-time, and that 
439 places with 10,000 or more population have only part-time health 
officers. Besides these a considerable number more have no health officer 
at all, so far as we can judge from the records. Yet if health is of the 
primary importance which our discussion seems to show, how foolish is 
this short-sighted and penurious policy. How important it is that the 
water we drink, the milk which babies have to use so largely these days, 
have no one to guard them in a city of 10,000 jDeople. Consider the menace 
from our food products when there is no health officer to watch. How 
frequently diseases are spread among children because of the lack of 
proper quarantine. 

In recent years great advances have been made in all these matters. 
Streets are cleaned much more effectively than ever before. Sanitary water 
supplies have been provided in wide areas. City health departments are 
watching food supplies, regulating quarantine, attending to garbage dis- 
posal and sewage as never before. Nevertheless, much remains yet to be 
done. There are still cities the supply of drinking water for which come 
from contaminated rivers and lakes. Because of the agitation of ignorant 
people, quarantine regulations are not as strictly enforced in some places 

Fisher, Irving, “National Vitality, Its Waste and Conservation, '' in Report of 
the National Conservation Commission, Senate Docufmnt, No. 676, 60th Congress, 
2nd session, Washington, 1909, Vol. 3, p. 628. 
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as they should be. While some cities are providing vaccines of various 
kinds for the prevention of such diseases as smallpox, typhoid fever, 
and diphtheria, so appalling is the ignorance of the people that in many 
places there is a determined fight against the use of these preventives. 
City health departments and state departments of health have still enor- 
mous reaches of territory which must be covered more effectively than they 
are to-day. State health departments have a serious problem in the strug- 
gle to prevent people contracting diseases while on their summer vacations. 
Many of the resorts ignore the simplest elements of sanitation. Many a 
man comes back from his vacation with the germs of typhoid lurking in 
his system from the water which he drank. The sanitation of the villages 
and open country is still in its infancy. 

Furthermore, to various state departments belong the problems con- 
nected with the sanitation of factories and other places in which people 
work. Upon these conditions depends the health of innumerable persons. 
While state departments have been working on this problem in various 
parts of the country, a large number of our states make very little provi- 
sion for the protection of the health of the worker in industry. The whole 
problem of industrial hygiene is just in its infancy. What shall we say 
of the labor of women just before and soon after childbirth? Studies in 
England showed that the number of still-births and of deaths of infants 
soon after birth was very greatly increased by improper guarding of the 
mother in factories at that period. 

Moreover, only a few of our states have provided an adequate com- 
pensation law for industrial accidents. The figures often cited indicate 
tliat an enormous amount of disability arises from such accidents. Fur- 
thermore, traffic conditions on our roads and streets must be more care- 
fully regulated and our people taught the importance of safe driving else 
the number of accidents from the automobile is bound to mount. 

Furthermore, the lack of proper housing laws and tenement-house 
regulations in many of our cities is a distinct menace to health. Cities and 
states must more carefully regulate the building and repair of houses be- 
fore the death and sickness rate incident to unhygienic housing conditions 
decrease very materially. The houses of an astonishing number of our 
American cities still contain dark rooms, in which breed all kinds of 
disease germs. 

While the United States Public Health Service has grown enormously 
in the last few years, and its contributions to the health of our people 
are worthy of the highest praise, nevertheless so much still remains to 
be done that its present achievements seem somewhat trivial. Its efforts 
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to prevent the importation of diseased persons and products are com- 
mendable. Its researches are of the very greatest value. Its publications 
are of the highest importance. And yet how few people they actually reach. 
How little attention is paid to them by the newspapers, which are the 
university of most people. Its work should be very much more widely 
extended and more adequately supported. 

While the standards of the medical profession have been rising rapidly 
in the last few years, there is much yet to be done. There are still to be 
found medical schools turning out practitioners inadequately trained and 
some of them of such low character that it is impossible to expect them 
to adorn the profession. Too often the members of the medical profession 
are so engrossed in the practice of medicine as a business, instead of a 
profession, that, instead of seconding with all their power the work of 
the state and city departments of health, the work of private associations 
for health education, the multiplication of nurses and other agencies for 
disseminating health instruction, they are found in the opposition. Per- 
haps the time will come when more of them than now will find their 
chief aim to be that of putting themselves out of business by assisting in 
the program of health education and prevention. 

Furthermore, the extensive use of patent medicines, the presence 
everywhere of quacks of every sort, and the rapid growth of various 
methods of non-medical healing are symptomatic of the great work that 
still needs to be done in the education of the public on public health mat- 
ters. How little the man on the street knows about the nature of disease 
and the methods of preventing it. How little impression modern science 
has made upon him is shown by the fact that thousands of these charlatans 
and quacks live upon the people who prefer them to our regular physicians. 

^ Truly, the doctor has his job of public health education cut out for him 
in the face of the dense ignorance that exists and the belief in these occult 
practices. If they but had eyes to see it, the doctors have before them 
in these things a challenge to their best efforts to promote health educa- 
tion. As a whole they are a self-sacrificing and charitable group of men. 
Very few of them turn away the person who cannot pay, yet too many 
of them are blind to the fact that public health education, instead of 
ruining their practice from the commercial point of view, would send 
thousands to them who now buy patent medicines or go to the quacks. 

Much as needs to be done in the line of physical health, how much 
greater is the need with regard to mental health. Physical hygiene has 
a start; mental hygiene is in its infancy. It was not very long ago when 
insanity was looked upon as a doom, not a disease. Fortunately, that 
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attitude has changed among those who are familiar with the nature of 
the various forms of insanity. 

How far our mental hygiene is behind physical hygiene is shown by 
the fact that very few people consult doctors for their mental difficul- 
ties as compared to those who consult physicians for their physical 
troubles. Among the populace generally insanity is still looked upon as 
something dreadful and inexplicable. Enough is known, however, at the 
present time to enable us to prevent the terrible inroads upon the mental 
health of the people which the various insanities are now making. Here 
is a field which needs cultivation. In some states we have mental hygiene 
associations, the purpose of which is to instruct people as to the nature 
of their mental maladies, but how few they are and how few are the people 
which they reach! Insanity is looked upon as a disgrace which must be 
hidden. Only a few of our states have provided mental clinics to which 
people may come for consultation, and yet the number of insane people 
grows by leaps and bounds. The number will continue to grow until we 
shall learn how to teach people the elements of mental hygiene, the signs 
of mental disturbance, and the fundamental nature of the disease. 

Closely connected with mental disease are two physical factors, syphilis 
and alcoholism. In the statistics of insanity it has been shown that insane 
men are very much more numerous at a given age than women, yet when 
the cases of alcoholic psychosis and paresis are deducted, it is discovered 
that the incidence of insanity is about the same for men and women. Does 
not this signify that one of the most promising attacks upon mental 
disease is that upon vice and alcohol? Yet how few people look upon 
vice crusades as a health measure, and how much fewer are they who 
look upon the prohibition movement as a health measure. 

Since man^s mind rather than his body is the thing that distinguishes 
him from the brute, why should not mental hygiene have even a greater 
impetus than physical hygiene? Yet to-day it lags sadly behind. Here 
is a field which challenges the best thought of all. 

Personal Hygiene. Important as are these various measures of com- 
munity hygiene, they are insignificant in comparison with personal hy- 
giene. You talk in vain to a man who has no ideals of personal hygiene, 
when you try to educate him to community hygiene. Your education has no 
soil of experience in which to root itself. The difficulties of the public 
health educator, whether he be doctor, nurse, public health department 
head, or representative of a private health agency, are primarily due to 
the fact that the individuals to whom he appeals do not have ideals of 
personal hygiene. Of what value is it to have pure drinking water sup- 
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plied to the city if the consum drinks it out of a glass used by a typhoid 
patient? What signifies it if the inspection of the milk supply be ever 
so good if the mother feeds it to her baby from an unclean bottle? Of 
what value are quarantine regulations against children’s diseases if the 
mother whose child is quarantined believes that every child ought to have 
these diseases when he is young? And how surely are the results of hy- 
gienic laboratories negatived by the personal habits of vicious, gluttonous, 
and bibulous persons ? The most ardent advocates f o public health depart- 
ments and provisions urge the supreme importance of everyone so 
living that he provides within himself a resistance to the invasion of 
bacteria. 

Our habits of eating from childhood to old age are of the very greatest 
importance in the preservation of good health. The death-rate of babies 
has been cut since we have learned how to feed them. For adults it is an 
old saying that ^‘we dig our graves with our teeth.” One of the lessons 
which every man and woman has to learn as he grows older is the im- 
portance of controlling his appetite for food. Moreover, some individuals 
can digest certain kinds of food which others cannot. Consequently, one 
of the great movements of the present day for the preservation of health 
is careful attention to the hygiene of nutrition. 

More than that, sound bodily health depends upon the proper elimi- 
nation of the wastes of the body. We are told that most of us do not 
drink water enough. From the advertisements in our newspapers one 
would judge that one of our greatest problems is that of proper elimi- 
nation. Improper elimination of waste means the poisoning of the whole 
system. Many health resorts have flourished on the theory of curing 
disease by elimination only. Many of us who are sick have poisoned our- 
selves. 

It must be confessed, however, that part of our poisoning of ourselves 
is from without rather than from within. Numerous poisons have become 
habits. Perhaps the greatest of these is alcohol. Could we do away with 
the abuse of alcoholic liquors the probabilities are that we should very 
greatly decrease the amount of sickness and ill-health, both physical and 
mental. Taken in any considerable quantities alcohol seriously interferes 
with various physiological functions; its relationship to the production 
of insanity has already been indicated ; it is closely related to several 
other important diseases also. It is a well-known fact that most of our 
largest insurance companies inquire particularly about the drinking habits 
of the applicants for its policies. More favorable rates of premiums are 
often given to the total abstainer. 
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Other narcotic drugs such as morphine, heroin, veronal, and cocaine, 
since they are habit-fonning drugs and lead to the demand for ever larger 
doses, are inimical to good health. Often the habit of taking these drugs 
grows out of the abuse of drugs by the physician for the alleviation of 
pain rather than an attack upon the causes of the disease, sometimes from 
patent medicines. These drugs therefore are rather carefully regulated 
by both the United States Government and the various health depart- 
ments. However, the real solution of the drug habit is in a growing appre- 
ciation by each individual of the importance of remaining free from the 
clutches of such a habit. Beware of the headache tablet and the patent 
medicine which has any of these habit- forming drugs in its make-up. 

A poison of less importance which, nevertheless, may be injurious to 
health, if taken into the system in too large quantities, is tobacco. Closely 
related to tobacco are certain other drugs widely used; among them 
coffee, tea, and cocoa. Again, unless used to excess, they are probably 
not particularly injurious for the normally healthy person. 

Another measure of personal hygiene is proper exercise. Man in his 
development has been an active creature. To-day large sections of our 
population are sedentary. The motor car has done more than anything else 
to bring about physical inactivity. We drive to our offices and then have to 
play golf in order to secure exercise. The recreation movement of the 
present time is a vital necessity to good health. Sports should be encour- 
aged as a public health measure. The activity connected with outdoor 
sports stimulates circulation of the blood, activity of the organs which 
eliminate waste from the system, and tends to promote good health. While 
we laugh at the golf enthusiast and the old men who join walking clubs, 
we have to admit that every device which can get men away from their 
chairs and into active games promotes sound health and lengthens life. 

Sex Hygiene, In every life there are two primary urges — the urge for 
' food and the urge for a mate. Both may be abused and such abuse de- 
stroys good health. While the abuse of food and sex have many other 
social ramifications, our concern here is the relationship of sex to health. 
Men and women are naturally so constituted that the normal exercise of 
the sex function is as compatible with good health as the normal use of 
food. While it is contended by some that many physical and mental ills 
are the result of the denial of the normal exercise of the sex function, 
there are other medical authorities who believe that such denial is not of 
serious consequence if the individual can find equivalent expression of 
his love-life in challenging social projects. How often have we seen those 
who have not married find satisfactory expressions of their love-life in 
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devotion to children, in the care of those who are helpless, and in active 
concern for the disadvantaged. People differ in self-control as in other 
matters, but social policy cannot be based upon the ability of the weak. 
It must be built upon a policy which will have regard to the health of 
the people. Whatever debates there may be with regard to sexual conduct 
from other points of view, there is no question that from the standpoint 
of health irregular sexual relations are of the very greatest menace. 
Upon such practices depends the spread of venereal disease which causes 
tremendous losses every year. No method has been devised by which it 
can be insured that sexual relations outside of matrimony will not result 
in disease. 

We have no way of knowing how widespread are such diseases. Be- 
tween July I, 1924, and December 31, 1924, 183,726 were reported to the 
various State Boards of Health. The probabilities are that those reported 
are only a fractional part of the entire number in the country, since the 
reporting of venereal diseases, while now required in all states of the 
United States, is not observed by all physicians. 

All of these diseases are serious menaces to public health. So serious 
is syphilis that many life insurance companies will not issue a policy to 
a man until four or five years after he has been pronounced cured. This 
disease often leads to insanity, paralysis, apoplexy, softening of the brain, 
and locomotor ataxia. Moreover, it is serious in its effects upon unborn 
children. The terrible ravages of this disease are beyond computation. 

Blindness of the new-born is a disease caused by gonorrhea. It has been 
estimated that 25 per cent of all the cases of blindness in the United States 
have been caused to innocent children by this disease. Also it accounts for, 
we are told, a large proportion of the major operations upon women. 
Ill health, especially in the female, is a consequence. How much misery 
it has caused in human history and how much it is causing at this present 
moment, no one can compute. 

While various cures are being experimented with, and while we should 
look forward with hope to the time when perhaps these diseases can be 
treated successfully by medicine, the results indicate the importance of 
prevention.^® However we view the matter, there is no question that sex 
hygiene is one of the most important aspects of personal hygiene. 

Fortunately, this matter is receiving increased attention both from 
the standpoint of cure and prevention. In 1924 there were 502 venereal 
disease clinics reporting to the United States Public Health Service. Some 
of these were State Board Clinics; some were under the joint control of 
United States Public Health Report, April 10 , I92S» P* 7^4* 
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United States Public Health Service and State Boards of Health ; others 
were conducted by counties and city health boards ; others were private 
institutions. Into these 502 clinics from July i to December 31, 1924, a 
total of 60,401 patients were admitted. To this number of patients 1,202, » 
609 treatments were given and 26,916 patients were discliarged as non- 
inf ectious.^^ 

Education in sex hygiene has also had a great growth since the War. 
Forty per cent of the high schools of the country have instituted some 
instruction to the pupils in sex hygiene. Whereas before 1918 only two 
states required notification of venereal diseases, now every state and the 
District of Columbia have this requirement. This again shows that public 
attention has been focused on the problem. In spite of these signs of in- 
creased interest, however, there are serious problems still to be faced. 
People easily get tired of hearing about any one subject and lose interest 
unless continued attention in new ways to enlist interest is given to the 
problem. The importance of this phase of personal hygiene cannot be 
better indicated than by the following: *Tf the relative importance of 
the several phases of modern public health is analyzed, it will be apparent 
to any impartial observer that social hygiene should take first place. It 
involves not only the prevention of that group of diseases transmitted by 
sexual contact, in which is syphilis, the greatest killing and disabling dis- 
ease, and gonorrhea, probably the most prevalent of the serious diseases 
which afflict the race, but it is related directly to many other phases of 
life. Social hygiene is concerned with character formation; it influences 
mental health to a profound degree; it is a most significant factor in 
marital happiness; in short, social hygiene influences more directly our 
whole social system and guides more intimately the whole trend of our 
civilization than any other phase of public health.*^ 

If health is our most important economic asset, and if it lies at the 
basis of social usefulness, if upon it depends the progress of our country 
in every line, how important is it that we give support to every effort to 
promote good health. The diseases which destroy our people and under- 
mine our happiness, disintegrate our social life, and lead to so many other 
social problems, constitute a challenge to the best efforts of all good citi- 
zens. Not all of us can take part in a war for the defense of our country ; 
all of us can engage, however, in the fight against perhaps the greatest 
social problem we have, that of ill-health. 

U. S, Public Health Report, p. 723 ; compare Parran, Thomas, '‘Social Hygiene 
and Public Health,” Journal of Social Hygiene, January, 1927, pp. 17 ff. 

^Parran, Thomas, "Social Hygiene and Public Health,” Journal of Social Hy- 
giene, January, 1927, p. 19. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Point out the chief ways in which poor health is a social waste. 

2. What changes have taken place in the relative importance of the various 
diseases which cause death in the last twenty five years ? 

3. Is there any relation between the decrease in the death-rate of children 
and the increased death-rate of adults from such diseases as heart disease, 
cancer, and cerebral hemorrhage? What? 

4. Name five social problems which are affected by sickness and death. 

5. Set down in your own way the different methods now used of (a) treating 
the sick; (b) preventing disease. 

6. Are these measures adequate to the solution of the problem of disease and 
untimely death? Why? 

7. Outline the chief elements in a program to solve the problem of disease 
and premature death. 

8. What social problems would you expect partially at least to solve by 
such a program? 



CHAPTER 24 

THE PROBLEMS OF POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY 

All social problems grow out of maladjustments. The rich and the 
poor have been with us ever since one man was able to control more de- 
sirable objects than another. They were not pressing social problems, how- 
ever, until methods of trading developed to such a point that a market 
was established for the exchange of commodities and a scale of values 
was established in the minds of men. To-day, with business organized 
on a world basis, with the development of what is practically a world mar- 
ket, and with certain standards of living established in the customs and 
traditions of men, poverty has become a stark and naked reality in con- 
trast with riches, and dependency stands out in contrast with indepen- 
dence. Differences in the amount of goods possessed by different people 
may be of great significance even for those above the poverty line. For 
those below that line such differences may be tragic. 

The poverty line is determined by the customs and modes of living 
of each society. Poverty may be defined, therefore, as that condition of 
living in which a person, either because of inadequate income or unwise 
expenditure, does not maintain a standard of Iknng high enough to pro- 
vide for the physical and mental efficiency of himself and to enable him 
and his natural dependents to function usefully according to the standards 
of the society of which he is a member. Anyone living in that condition is 
below the poverty line. 

Dependency in a broad, general sense may or may not have any rela- 
tionship to poverty or pauperism. The young child is dependent upon its 
parents, although they may be rich. On the other hand, the child in an 
orphanage or placed out in a family is dependent and may be a pauper. 
The only dependency which creates a social problem is the dependency 
connected wth support by someone other than one’s natural or legal sup- 
porter. The wife, dependent upon her husband for support, is a dependent, 
but constitutes no social problem. However, the wife left withoixt means 
of support by her husband, who either deserts, goes to jail, or dies, 
creates a problem for society. Dependency in the narrow sense of the term, 
therefore, is synonymous with pauperism. 
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Pauperism, therefore, may be defined as fto condition of life in 
which one depends upon someone else than Ms natural or legal supporter 
for his sustenance, either in whole or in part. Tht child dependent upon 
its parents is not a pauper, while the child dependent upon an orphanage 
or a child-placing organization, or boarded out, , is a pauper. The wife, 
while her husband is still living who can support her, is dependent upon 
him but is not a pauper. If, however, she receives a mother's pension, she 
is a pauper, and therefore a social problem. 

a'moxjnt of poverty and dependency 

Unfortunately national statistics in most countries do not provide us 
information that will throw light upon the amount of poverty and de- 
pendency. We must arrive at a conception of their extent by indirect 
methods. For example, in 1918, the Federal income tax returns showed 
that over one-third (34.28 per cent) of those reporting had incomes be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000, and received only 14.2 per cent of the national 
income. To state the matter in other words, the most prosperous 5 per cent 
of the income receivers got 26 per cent of the total; the most prosperous 10 
per cent received nearly 35 per cent of the total. One result of the World 
War was to reduce slightly the inequality in the distribution of the national 
income. The 5 per cent of those gainfully employed who had the largest 
incomes had their share reduced from 38 per cent in 1913-1916 to about 
25 per cent in 1918-1919. The per capita income of the people of the 
United States increased from $318 in 190940 $506 in 1918. Or, if re- 
duced to terms of prices of 1913, there was an increase from $333 in 1909 
to $372 in 1918, or an increase of 1 1.7 per cent. Nevertheless, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research estimates that even if an equal 
distribution of income could be effected without serious impairment of 
the machinery of production on which all incomes depend, there would 
be only a small margin for the normal family above the amount needed 
to maintain a decent standard of living.^ 

A similar situation existed before the War with respect to wealth. 
King showed that the poorest two-thirds of the people owned at that 
time but a petty five or six per cent of the wealth, and the poorest four- 
fifths of the population owned scarcely ten per cent of the total wealth 
of the land, while the richest two per cent of the population possessed 
almost three-fifths of the wealth. In other words, each of the men in 
the richest four-hundredth part of the population possessed one hundred 

^Biarritt, ‘Preventing Poverty,” The Survey, April 15, 1925, p. 81; Seager, H. R., 
“Income in the United States,” The Survey, November 19, 1921, p. 270. 
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times the wealth of the average citizen.'^ Royal Meeker, then United 
States Commissioner of Labor, in 1919 estimated that American families 
on the average were not fully nourished until their yearly income reached 
$1,800, He pointed out, however, that the average income in this country 
fell well below $1,600; as a matter of fact about $1,350.^ 

These are but indications of the actual situation. No one can say 
exactly what proportion of our people are living on or near the poverty 
line. From the standpoint, however, of our definition of poverty, certainly 
we shall he conservative if we say a fifth of our people do not have those 
necessaries of life to enable them to maintain their physical and mental 
efficiency and to conform to the standards of decency set by the members 
of their group. If we think of the standard as one which implies taking 
advantage of life’s opportunities for the children, doubtless the propor- 
tion of those in poverty would be greater. Lack of recreation, a poverty- 
stricken social life that gives no outlook beyond the bare necessities, 
absence of opportunities for those social contacts that ennoble personality, 
create an aspiration for better things, and inspire a sentiment of patriotic 
devotion to the country, are conditions that obtain in all too large a pro- 
portion of our population. These people from the standpoint of social de- 
velopment and good citizenship are in poverty 

From all the indications we can get from Europe since the War, pov- 
erty is much more widespread than it was before. The staggering burden 
of national debt weighs down upon each individual, raising the price of 
commodities needed, and taking taxes from the people in unprecedented 
measure. 

Pauper Dependency, In 1913, 4 per cent of the population of England 
and Wales were in receipt of public aid. By 1923 this had risen to over 
6 per cent. In 1923 England and Wales gave poor relief to 1,547,990 
persons and old age pensions to 889,000. Fortunately the figures for 1924 
and 1925 show a substantial decrease to 3.1 1 per cent in 1925. This, how- 
ever, is an enormous increase over the rate of 2.3 per cent in 1908.® 

In the United States we have no national statistics on pauperism ex- 
cept for those in almshouses. On January i, 1923, 7.1 per 10,000 of the 
population were in almshouses in the United States. The number in such 
institutions is steadily decreasing. However, since almshouses are only 

“King, W. I., Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, New York, 
1915^ PP- 80-82, 

“'Meeker, '‘What is the American Standard of Living?’* Monthly Labor Review, 
July, 1919, p. 5 - 

^For further details see GilHn, J. L., Poverty and Dependency, Revised edition. 
New York, 1926, Ch. 4. 
p. 38. 
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the last resort of the dependent pauper, almshouse numbers are no indi- 
cation of the extent of pauperism in the United States. The best we can 
do is to take figures from a few states which keep fairly good statistics 
and from private organizations. 

A survey in Newburgh, New York, showed that 5 per cent of the 
population in that city received charitable 'relief from December, 1912, 
to April, 1913. In 1912 2.8 per cent of the population of Springfield, 
Illinois, received relief from either public or private sources. In New 
York in 1911, 2.33 per cent of the population of the state received public 
poor relief. 

In 1922 family welfare societies in 204 cities of this country assisted 
nearly 3 per cent of the population of those cities.*^’ We shall not be 
beyond the mark if we estimate that somewhere between 3 and 6 per cent 
of the population of the country are dependent upon some source or an- 
other for help some time during each year. 

So^cial' and Economic Cost of Poverty and Dependency, In England 
and Wales in 1923 the relief of the poor cost £21,934,437 sterling. In 
addition old age pensions cost £19,868,603 sterling, while £41,573,058 
sterling were paid out for unemployment benefits. Not all of the latter 
amount, however, can be charged to the relief of dependents since some 
of this amount came from contributions of the workers themselves. How- 
ever, for poor relief and old age pensions a total, the equivalent of 
$298,508,683, was paid out by England and Wales in 1923 for the relief 
of the indigent. This amount is almost two and one-half times that of 
1912. 

The cost of dependency in the United States cannot be so well stated. 
As long ago as 1911 in New York State, a total of $6,504,453, or an aver- 
age of $7.14, if taxed upon every inhabitant of the state, was paid out for 
the relief of the poor. In 1921 Indiana spent a total of $2,273,480 for the 
relief of her dependents out of public taxes. In 1921 -1922 Wisconsin 
paid out of public taxes for the care of dependents $6,500,000. Illinois 
in 1914 and 1915 spent $3,870,750. In 1910 a total of 4,815 different 
benevolent institutions reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States expended $111,498,155. In 1923 over a thousand private 
charitable corporations in Massachusetts spent over $33,000,000, and in 
1922, 62 community funds received a total of $25,000,000 in cities of the 
United States. It has been estimated that private social work in the 
United States owns property worth from two and one-half to three bil- 
lion dollars and that the annual cost of running these organizations is 

^Gillin, op. cit.f pp. 39, 40* 
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not far from three-quarters of a billion dollars. The family welfare asso- 
ciations in 204 cities of the United States in 1922 spent $7,900,000. These 
cities comprised a population of 29,744,000 people. It has been estimated 
that the total charity budget for the United States in 1920 was $1,700,000,- 
000 J These figures give us no adequate conception of the total amount 
of money spent on dependents in the United States. They do suggest, 
however, that the total sum is an enormous amount. 

Consider, however, the social cost in addition to the economic. What 
does it mean — no matter whether the cause is the individuaFs own in- 
capacity or lack of frugality, or social circumstances and economic con- 
ditions — that an army of people every year have to depend upon some- 
one other than themselves or their relatives for help? Consider what it 
means in terms of childhood deprived of opportunities, of sickness which 
has brought many of these people to need, of the destruction of ambi- 
tion, of the loss of hope, of despair, of vice, the sense of futility, and the 
lack of that self-esteem — ^all of which are essential to good citizenship. 
Consider the slums where these people live, and the bad housing in 
which they abide, the lack of sanitation, the dirt, the squalor, and all that 
attends such conditions. Picture to yourselves also the economic ineffi- 
ciency which lies back of this dependency. Think of the changing jobs 
which has marked the history of these dependent families. Consider the 
hopelessness with which they look forward to old age, the destruction 
of aspiration on the part of their children for something better than their 
parents had, and the denial of opportunity. Think of the misery and despair 
of which these things are but indications. 

Then, above this mass of dependents behold the army of the poverty- 
stricken, who are not so degraded in spirit, have not lost ambition, have 
just fallen below the poverty line, and who are struggling against adverse 
circumstances to attain something of their dreams of prosperity. 

Moreover, consider the light which this mass of poverty and depen- 
dency throws upon our social stupidity. If we were really a far-sighted 
people, should we not begin to appreciate that the prevention of poverty 
and dependency is one of the first steps to economic independence and 
prosperity? Are not the sums we pay for the care of the pauper a meas- 
ure of the price of our neglect and do they not constitute an indictment 
of our vision? How little insight into causes of social conditions have we 
when we allow such things to happen without more regard for the con- 
sequences! How little social statesmanship we have shown is indicated 
by these impressive figures. We go on allowing people to drift down from 
op, cit., pp. 42, 43. 
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self-support and independence to poverty and dependency year after year 
and do so little to prevent it. If we looked at the matter simply from the 
standpoint of good business- would we not make an effort to stop this 
enormous drain upon the resources of the financially able? The ordinary 
business man is not concerned about it; he cries out against high taxes 
and forgets that from ten to twelve cents of every dollar of taxes is paid 
for the support of those who have been brought to their present state by 
reason of his neglect. We have great regard for the engineer in building 
bridges, constructing roads, and making machines; we do not seem to 
know that there is such a thing as social engineering. The application of 
science to the prevention of human misery, the destruction of homes, 
and the impairment of human efficiency has only just begun to be appre- 
ciated by even intelligent people and has not yet been thought of by most 
of our population. 

CLASSES OF THE POVERTY-STRICKEN AND DEPENDENT 

The poverty-stricken and dependent fall into many classes. Only a few 
of these can be mentioned here. Perhaps the outstanding classes are: (i) 
the aged; (2) the dependent children, noimal and illegitimate; (3) the 
sick; (4) the mentally defective and diseased; (5) the unemployed. Let 
us look at each of these classes briefly in order that w'e may visualize 
more concretely the conditions under which these various people become 
poverty-stricken or dependent. 

Dependent Children. All children by the very nature of their age are 
dependent upon someone. When their parents or other natural supporters, 
however, are able to care for them, the financial aspect of dependency 
is not important. The only problem then is as to the quality of upbringing 
vffiich the family is suited to give them. You may have problems in such 
families, but not problems of dependency. 

Of dependent children there are a number of classes. A dependent 
child may have been born in wedlock but his parents may no longer be 
able to care for him unassisted, or he may have been born out of wed- 
lock and be dependent. With our present social views as to the status 
of the illegitimate, the latter is the much more difficult one to handle. 
Again, the child may be classified as a dependent child even though 
he is living with one or both of his parents, or he may be an orphan 
dependent child. In spite of these distinctions, however, the problems con- 
nected with dependent children are two: (i) The problem of financial sup- 
port to enable the child to have the opportunities necessary for his proper 
development, and (2) social surroundings which will provide for the 
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proper mental, moral, and social development of the child so that he may 
become a useful citizen. 

The problem of the financial support of the dependent child is not a 
negligible item. It costs more to bring the progeny of human beings from 
birth to adulthood than that of any other animal. A pig becomes a hog in 
about three months; a colt matures into a horse in about two years; it 
takes twenty-odd years to raise a baby to adulthood. The significance of 
this prolongation of infancy for the mental and moral development of 
human beings was pointed out long ago by John Fiske. A human being 
is so much the product of his social environment that it requires a great 
many years to fix in him the habits and ideas necessary to function prop- 
erly in human society. At the basis of that, however, is the fact that bio- 
logically he matures very much more slowly. These two things go hand 
in hand. A recent study has been made by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company as to how much it costs to raise a child from infancy to 
eighteen years of age. The conclusion was based upon a study of families 
with an average income of $2,500. It was found that the cost of rearing a 
child to that age was $7,250. This figure does not include the cost to 
the community in the shape of education and other public services, but 
the cost to the family alone. It is apparent at once that families with small 
incomes are much more likely to produce dependent children for the com- 
munity to take care of than large income families. While the lack of 
money is not the only factor that produces child dependency, yet it is 
apparent that without a proper family income it is impossible to give the 
children proper attention, provide education, a share in the elements of 
culture, and to generate that self-respect and self-confidence which every 
child ought to have. 

A much more difficult problem in the care of dependent children is to 
provide them with social surroundings which will conduce to their proper 
development Take, for example, the dependent child with defective 
heredity. In providing the proper surroundings for that child this fact 
must be kept clearly in mind. Again, these dependent children have been 
taken out of family relationships in many cases to which they have par- 
tially adapted themselves. A certain set has been given to their habits, 
certain mental characteristics have been given expression, a certain emo- 
tional tone has been developed. If the child is found a home outside of its 
own family, all these things must be taken into consideration in finding a 
new social atmosphere in which he can develop with the utmost promise. 
I repeat what I have said on this subject in another connection : “Many 
children in normal family life go wrong. Parents do not know how to 
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Iiandle them, their adjustment to society and its ideals and standards 
is not accomplished always even when they are living with their parents. 
How mttch more important that the children who have been deprived of 
normal home conditions be handled with great care and understanding, and 
how doubly important is it that those who have charge of them should 
be of an understanding heart” ® 

The Illegitimate Child, Not all illegitimate children are dependent chil- 
dren. The likelihood of dependency, however, is much greater in these 
cases than in those bom in wedlock. It is estimated that 32,000 white 
children in this country are born of unmarried mothers every year. In 
Boston, I out of every 23 births, and in Massachusetts i in every 44 was 
illegitimate in the years just before the World War.^ Public sentiment at 
the present time condemns most of the innocent children to a state of dis- 
grace, and the laws in most states place almost the entire burden of 
support and practically the entire disgrace upon the mother. 

The burden which an illegitimate birth places upon the mother is indi- 
cated by what was shown to have happened in a study of 163 cases in 
Chicago. In Illinois the law provides that in case of illegitimacy the 
father can be made to pay $100 for the first year of the child^s life, and 
$50 for each of the succeeding nine years, amounting to $550 in all. Yet, 
out of the 163 cases studied, this maximum payment of $550 was ordered 
in only 17 cases, and in only 12 cases was it actually lived up to.^° More- 
over, since some cities have shown that from 40 to 45 per cent of the un- 
married mothers are also without question so low in grade mentally as to 
make life under institutional care the only happy one for themselves and 
the most economical and the only safe arrangement for society, it is clear 
that it is somewhat impossible to hope that these unmarried mothers can 
take care of their babies financially and provide them with the proper social 
development. 

Methods of Caring for Dependent Children. Various methods of care 
have been developed in the history of human society. The orphanage is 
probably the oldest. Such institutions were to be found in the Roman Em- 
pire and in early Christianity. The Church in the middle ages increased 
the number and it continues as one of the favorite church charities down 
to the present time. While it may still have a place for certain types of 
problem children, opinion is now veering away from it. A second method 
of caring for dependent children was the almshouse. While at one time 


®GiIIm, op, citt P- 390. , . 

^Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem, Childrens. Bureau^ Publication, No. 
66, Pt. I, Washington, 1920; Pt. 2, Washington, 1921. 

Bowen, Louise H., A Study of Bastardy Cases, Chicago, 1914, pp. 10-22. 
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in even American history large numbers of children were cared for in 
the almshouse, in 1923 only i,i per cent of the inmates of the alms- 
houses of the United States were children, in spite of the fact that in 
1913 only 14 states had excluded children from the almshouses. A third 
method was by means of state schools or homes for dependent children. In 
1910, 18 states had such public institutions. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that such institutions tend to become filled up with children who are 
non-placeable. A fourth method of caring for dependent children was 
county and city children’s homes. In 1910 there were 92 of these homes 
in three states — Ohio, Indiana, and Connecticut. From the standpoint of 
pauper child care they are failures. A fifth method is placing or boarding 
children out. This method has been in use for a long time, but because 
of the lack of supervision, lack of investigation of the homes into which 
these children were placed, and the lack of close supervision afterwards, 
until recently it has not been a success. To-day it is looked upon as the 
most important method of caring for mentally normal dependent children. 
A sixth method has come into vogue in the last few years, namely, the 
granting of what has been called mothers’ pensions to the person having 
charge of the child. If the home in which the child is to be found and the 
mother or other person in charge is a fit person to have charge of the 
child, and if the administration is carefully guarded, this is a very hope- 
ful method of taking care of dependent children. 

Principles of Child Care. In caring for dependent children, whether 
born in wedlock or illegitimate, the following principles have appeared as 
the result of experience: 

I. By reason of the high death-rate of infants it is important that 
they be kept with their mothers and breast-fed if possible until they are 
at least six months old. At the present time, after all of the work of the 
last few years in infant welfare, one out of fourteen of all children bom 
dies before the end of the first year of life. The primary principle, there- 
fore, is to take such measures as will insure the survival of the child. 

2. Dependent children should have financial support and adequate care 
whether placed in free homes, boarded out, or given mothers’ pensions. 
That fundamental principle must be kept in mind. Unless support is ade- 
quate to provide for food, clothing, shelter, educational opportunities, some 
degree of culture, kindness, S3mipathy, and education, the social purpose 
of child care will not be served. 

3. Unless the child is mentally defective or disabled in some way and 
therefore constitutes a problem child in a special sense, he should be found 
a normal family home. Normal children cannot be raised successfully en 
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masse in an institution. Individual attention and care in the home atmos- 
phere is essential Moreover, this home must have the elements for suc- 
cessful development of the character if it is to succeed in producing a 
useful citizen. The careful investigation which is now carried on by child- 
placing agencies and the equally careful follow-up supervision are in- 
tended to make sure that these fundamentals of care and treatment are 
secured. These principles apply to the illegitimate child as well as to the 
child bom in wedlock. 

The Mentally Def ecf me and the Mentally Diseased, The mentally de- 
fectives are likely to become dependent because they do not have the 
mentality to compete with their normal fellows in the struggle for ex- 
istence. They find their way into almshouses, or are cared for by public 
outdoor relief, or charitable relief, or by private agencies, or are sent to 
state institutions where they have to be cared for by the public. The in- 
sane and epileptic likewise in many cases are incapable of caring for 
themselves. 

Let us now turn to some figures which will indicate the number of 
these mentally defective and mentally diseased persons in the population 
of England and of the United States, In 1906 it was estimated that half 
of one per cent of the whole population of England and Wales were men- 
tally defective. Of this number 44.45 per cent required some kind of care. 
They were dependent and had to be cared for by the public. 

In the United States it is estimated that the feeble-minded make up 
from 2 to 4 per 1000 of the population, or a little less than that of Eng- 
land and Wales. In addition to these patently feeble-minded it has been 
estimated that between 2 and 6 per cent of the population of our country 
are so deficient in intelligence that in the complex conditions of city life 
to-day they find difficulty in supporting themselves and conducting their 
lives in accordance with our social standards.^^ 

In Great Britain in- 1908 the insane numbered 3.2 per 1000 of the popu- 
lation. In that same year 12.1 per cent of the total pauperism in the 
United Kingdom was caused by the dependency of the insane and idiot 
poor. On January i, 1923, in the institutions for the insane of the United 
States were 267,617 persons, or 2.42 per 1000 of the population. 

Epilepsy in the United States is to be found in i out of every 500 
of the inhabitants, while in Switzerland it rises to 2.57 per 1000.^® 

These figures make apparent the fact that these mentally defective and 
mentally diseased persons in our population constitute a serious problem 

Davies, M. R., Social Control of the Feebleminded, New York, 1923, Chs. i, 12. 

^ Gillin, J. L., Poverty and Dependency, Revised edition. New York, 1926, p. 355* 
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which as yet has not been adequately dealt with. Consider the significance 
of the fact that at least 6 or 7 out of every 1000 people in the United 
States are feeble-minded, insane or epileptic. Furthermore, in view of the 
fact that a great many of these people are such by reason of heredity, it 
shows that we have a eugenic problem in connection with them which is 
of the greatest importance. They reproduce without prudence and in spite 
of an enormous infant death-rate, they bring to maturity more children 
per family than other people. They cast upon society an increasing burden 
for their care. The feeble-minded and the epileptic are more likely to be- 
come parents of illegitimate children, are Ucious in other ways more 
readily than normal people, and must be cared for in some way or else 
they would perish. 

At the present time not more than one out of 10 of the feeble-minded 
are segregated, and probably not more than that proportion of the epi- 
leptics. In some of our states we are taking proper care of the insane, 
except that often they are discharged and are allowed to reproduce chil- 
dren even though they have a bad history of hereditary insanity. They 
constitute a great class of economic incapables and socially provide prob- 
lems which are very difficult to handle. 

The feeble-minded can be handled from the eugenic point of view only 
by some method that will prevent their reproduction. They can be segre- 
gated into institutions and colonies where the higher grades can make 
their living and some of them can be trained for certain vocations in 
which they can make their way on parole. Greater numbers could be let 
out into society after being properly trained if they were sterilized. 
A great deal of prejudice, however, exists against sterilization, and it is 
not making the headway it deserves. However, just recently the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that sterilization laws relating 
to the feeble-minded are constitutional. In this country we have attempted 
to take care of the insane by hospitals for those that may be curable 
and asylums for the chronic cases. No widespread effort has been made 
to sterilize the insane who have a history of hereditary insanity. This 
should be done or they should be kept in an institution where they cannot 
reproduce. The epileptic is particularly to be pitied. Many of these except 
for a short time after seizure are quite capable of work and apparently 
are normal persons. Yet these people find it difficult to hold a job. They 
suffer loss of self-respect and usually steadily deteriorate in mind. In 
1918 only 14 states had provided special care for the epileptics.^® These 
people can best be cared for in colonies in which they can work and in 

“Pollock and Furbush, Mental Hygiene, January, 1919, p. 78. 
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which they can be properly treated for their disease. A very small pro- 
portion of them are curable, but they can be made happy and useful 
Colony care has also been provided in some states for the insane and the 
feeble-minded. These colonies of people working out in the open have 
proved themselves to be very practicable agencies for handling these 
defective and diseased people. They constitute a problem which challenges 
our very best thought. , 

Progress has been made in an understanding of insanity in recent years 
which shows that much of it can be prevented. We are giving a great deal 
of attention to physical hygiene. We now know enough tO' proceed on a 
program of mental hygiene which, if it is carried out in wide areas and 
under proper auspices, will forestall the necessity of sending many people 
to institutions for the insane. 

The Aged. Another class of dependents is composed of the aged. Only 
less pitiable than the dependent child is the old person who is nearing the 
end of his years and has no provision for his care. He may have been, on 
the one hand, a worthless member of society, or on the other, a useful 
citizen, who in his later years has lost his fortune or was unable to save 
for old age, or has been deprived of his friends and relatives. Nothing 
can be sadder than the sight of some of these decent, respectable old 
people in our almshouses. Yet the census reports show that with in- 
creasing age an ever larger proportion of the old people are inmates 
of poorhouses. Thus at from 45 to 49 years of age they constitute 116.1 
per 100,000 of that age of the population, while at the age from 65 to 69, 
616,7 100,000 of the population are in almshouses, and at 80 over 

1,661 per 100,000 of the population find their last refuge in the poor- 
house. In 1915, 18.2 per cent of the total population of Massachusetts 65 
years of age or over were dependent. In Ohio, in 1919, a study in Hamil- 
ton and Cincinnati showed that from 15 to 25 per cent of the people over 
50 were dependent upon relatives or friends, while the Pennsylvania Old 
Age Pension Commission stated that 43 per cent of the aged population 50 
years of age or over in that state had no other means of support than their 
own earnings. Moreover, with the increase in the length of life the num- 
ber of old people naturally increases. Consequently, we shall have to plan 
for the care of a greater number as time goes on.^^ 

How Are Old People Cared For in the United States? (i) Sapings. 
Why should not everyone save for old age? This has been looked upon as 
the country of opportunity where everyone who wishes could get a job, 

*** Dublin, L. T., *^OId Age an Increasing Problem,” Survey, August is, 1926, 

p. 545. 
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where good wages are the rule, and where everybody prospers who is not 
worthless. That is the popular notion. Nevertheless, as we have seen, over 
two-fifths (43 per cent), of the population in Pennsylvania over fifty 
years of age has no means of support except their own earnings. Doubt- 
less some have no savings because they have not saved when they could. 
Every study, however, that has been made of the aged has shown large 
numbers who either have been unable to save because of small earnings, 
or because of the necessity of caring for other relatives during their best 
earning days.^® Sixty-two per cent of the non-dependent people studied in 
Pennsylvania were property-less.^® 

In a recent study of women shoe workers in Lynn, Massachusetts, it 
was found that the amounts which they had saved seemed extraordinarily 
small. 257 of them unmarried or widowed were studied. Only half of 
these had saved anything. One-quarter had no more than $500, and of 
the 15 per cent who had accumulated more than $1,000, only 6 exceptional 
women had managed to save over $3,000. Nearly one-half (44 per cent) 
had no insurance, and only one-tenth of the whole number carried policies 
of more than $500. The reason for such small savings is found in small 
earnings. Of 403 women who reported their earnings from January to De- 
cember, 1920, 91 per cent earned less than $1,000, or less than an average 
weekly wage of $19.00.^’ 

(2) The Ahmhotise. The almshouse or poorhouse is the last resort of 
the dependent in the United States. At the present time more than one- 
half of the poorhouse inmates in this country are homeless and helpless 
old folks. Very many of them, of course, are not of the highest social 
standing. The stigma which these give the poorhouse render it in many 
places abhorrent to respectable old people. However, in some of our 
states, the movement has developed to make them boarding homes for old 
folks without relatives or friends and to improve the character of the 
service rendered by them. 

(3) Churoh organizations, lodges, private philanthropies, and private 
individuals have established homes for the aged for respectable old peo- 
ple. Many of these are of a very fine character. The chief difficulty, 
however, is that often they have an entrance fee which many people can- 
not pay and furthermore are quite inadequate in number, therefore touch- 
ing only a fringe of the problem of the aged poor. 

(4) Many old people are provided for by outdoor relief, ie., assist- 

Report of th^ Pennsylvavda Commission on Old Age Pensions, Harrisburg, 
1919, p. II. p. 12. 

Channiug, ‘‘Savings for Old Age of Women Shoe Workers,'' Survey, Sep- 
tember 16, 1921, p. 680. 
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ance given to them in their own homes, by private organizations or by 
public officials. If this is carefully administered and adequate it provides 
for a class of old people who may have a little home, but have not enough 
income to care for themselves, and enables them to continue to live to- 
gether until the infirmities of old age demand the care of other people.^® 

(5) Care by Relatives. Care by relatives is the oldest method and by 
far the best, when it is possible, for the care of the aged dependents. 
Many of them are cared for in this way. They live with their sons or 
daughters, or other relatives, and while often they are serious burdens, 
sometimes they pay their way. However, it must not be overlooked that 
there are a great many cases where support by relatives is impossible. 
The children may have married and have a family which they consider their 
first responsibility, or the relations between the old people and the chil- 
dren are not agreeable. The poorhouses have an unusual number of un- 
married and widowed old people. Wherever possible relatives should care 
for their aged dependents. 

(6) Insurance. Insurance against the necessities of old age through en- 
dowment and annuity policies is an excellent plan. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that every study that has been made has shown such large numbers 
of people who are unable to buy insurance without depriving themselves 
and their families of the necessaries of life. 

(7) Industrial Pensions. In 1925, 245 firms in the United States had 
established industrial pensions or service pensions. Twenty-nine of these 
are concerns which employ over 25,000 persons each, and together account 
for nearly three-fourths of the total number of employees covered. In De- 
cember, 1924, the total number of pensioners of all these firms was only 
35,953.^^ Since workers often change firms this plan does not meet the 
exigencies of the situation with respect to industrial workers. 

(8) PubUc Service Pensions. The best known form of public service 
pension is the soldiers’ and sailors’ pension in this country. Had it not 
been for these soldiers’ pensions doubtless many more of the old people 
would have had to go to the poorhouse. As administered, however, it has 
been a very costly and often a wasteful expenditure of money for the aged 
veteran. 

A few of our states have civil pensions for their employees. The 
number of the aged, however, covered by these pension systems is rather 
limited, even in the states where they are in effect. 

“ Bardwell, “Almshouse Boarders Survey, March 15, 1926, p. 687. 

“ Industrial Pensions in the United States, National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, 1925, p. 508. 
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In some states firemen, policemen, and teachers are given old age 
pensions after reaching a certain age. In 1910 the United States Btireati 
of Labor reported 167 police and fire pension funds. In 1907 there were 
96 teachers’ retirement systems in the United States, 22 of these being 
state systems and 74 local systems. These pension systems covered a total 
of 332,554 teachers, or nearly one-half the total number of teachers in 
the United States at the present time. 

Since 1920 the Civil Service employees in the United States Govern- 
ment service have had a contributory retirement pension system. 

(9) Old Age Pensions, With the number of the needy aged increas- 
ing, and with the example of old age pensions in some of the foreign 
countries, a movement for the enactment of old age pension laws in the 
various states of the United States has grown in the last few years. Such 
laws have already been enacted in a number of our states. Various re- 
strictions are thrown about the plan, such as proof of need, respectable 
life for ten years previous, residence, and a number of others. These 
plans are in an experimental stage in the United States and time will be 
needed to show their results. In theory old age pensions are thoroughly 
sound. In actual practice they will probably be shown to be workable or 
unworkable according to the wisdom and care with which they are ad- 
ministered.^*^ 

CHIEF FACTORS IN POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY 

No one case can show all the factors in poverty and dependency, yet 
a case reveals the concrete realities of the situation better than statistics. 
Consider the various factors in the following case: 

‘The John Thomas Family. John Thomas had come to an eastern city of 
the United States from Wales when he was a lad of eighteen. He had been 
brought up in a mining community in Wales, and mining was the only occupa- 
tion he knew. After landing he went to a mining community in Pennsylvania 
where he got work in a coal mine. He was sturdy, industrious, and a likeable 
chap, although he was not especially ambitious and had not many of the social 
graces. He had had only a common school education but was fairly bright 
and quick to learn. 

“At the age of 21 he married a girl of 18, whose family lived in this 
mining community. Her parents were a rather roving, somewhat ne'er-do-well 
family. The father was a hard drinker and a common laborer, frequently in debt, 
sometimes in trouble, and consequently the family lived on the verge of poverty 
all the time. Her mother was a slovenly woman with a large family. She was 
not very bright. The home was located in a rather poor part of the community 

^’For a detailed discussion of these various plans for taking care of the aged, 
see Gillin, J. L,, Poverty and Dependency, Revised edition, New York, 1926, Ch. i8. 
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and was poorly kept. A younger sister of Thomas^ wife was so mentally de- 
fective that she had been sent to one of the state institutions for the feeble- 
minded. Another was an epileptic in the state institution for that class of 
defectives. A brother who could not get on well in school had become a hard 
drinker, was sexually loose and became a vagrant. Another brother became a 
common laborer and lived a hand-to-mouth existence. One sister was bright 
and became a school teacher, who in time became the chief support of her 
parents. Two sisters and three brothers had died before attaining maturity — 
one in convulsions, the others from scarlet fever and diphtheria. One sister who 
was rather slow witted at an early age had become the mother of an illegitimate 
child. 

family from all that could be learned of his history from his wife, 
had been a respectable miner's family in Wales. However, in the family there 
had appeared a history of three persons disposed to tuberculosis. Two sisters 
and a brother had died of that disease before John came to the United States. 
His parents also had died shortly before he left for this country, his father 
having been killed in a mine accident and his mother dying of an attack of 
pneumonia. John was well but not robust. 

'When this family came to the attention of a social agency in a mid-western 
city, there were five children. The oldest was a girl of eighteen, the mother of 
an illegitimate child. The next, a boy of sixteen, not very strong and of 
feeble intellect, who had never been able to get beyond the fourth grade in 
school. The next was a girl of fifteen who was up to grade in school but not 
very well and with a tendency to resist parental control. The two younger 
children were two boys of ten and seven respectively who were weakly and 
the older one was behind grade in school. 

"In 1903 a strike occurred in the mines where John was working, and 
he was out of work for a considerable time. For some time he had been some- 
what discouraged with mining, his health was not of the best, and he desired 
to get into some occupation in the sunlight. Therefore he moved his family 
to a farm some distance away which he rented on shares. With what little 
money he had been able to save he purchased the necessary animals and im- 
plements to enable him to run the place. During the five years on this farm 
he did quite well and had saved about two thousand dollars. He decided to 
go west and try farming in a better country. Accordingly he and his family 
moved to South Dakota, rented a farm for a few years, prospered, and finally 
bought a quarter section of land, paid down $2,500.00 and promised to pay the 
balance, $1,000.00 per year, plus interest and taxes. He was doing fairly well 
when in the first year the hog cholera swept off most of his fine herd and 
left him behind in his payments. The next year proved to be equally as disas- 
trous by reason of a severe drought which left him nothing for his work. 

"The next year there was a scourge of army-worms which destroyed part of 
his wheat and the Hessian fly and the rust hurt badly what was left, so that 
he had but a small fraction of a crop, and that was of poor quality. That fall 
when his corn was in blossom a severe hailstorm battered it into the ground, 
and, since he had no insurance, left him so far in arrears that the skin-flint 
creditor foreclosed on the farm. Discouraged, he sold his stock and farm 
implements and after he had paid his debts he had $400.00 left. With this 
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sum he decided to go to a large city of the Middle West and get employment 
in a factory. The War was at its height, and at once he got a job at fair 
wages although he had never worked at an3rthing but mining and farming. 
This work was common labor in the factory but paid a fair remuneration. 
The family had moved into a rather poor house in a crowded section of the 
city so that John could be near his work. Here again ill luck was his f ortune. 
One day his shirt sleeve caught in an unguarded machine and his arm was so 
badly injured that he was idle for about five months. His compensation cared 
for the family during this time, and he returned to his old position without 
serious disability. In the factory, however, his health began to fail. He con- 
tracted a cold which left him with a severe cough which racked him night 
and day. Moreover, about this time his wife’s health became poor and the 
doctor finally advised an operation. This required much expense and the house- 
hold ran down. "While the wife had never been an excellent housekeeper, knew 
little of how to save and how to prepare food tastefully and economically, they 
had been able to get along because until the disaster came on the farm John 
had earned fair wages. Mr, Thomas kept to his occupation until the slump in 
industry occurred in 1920. Then he was let out with thousands of others. Weak 
and discouraged he sought work without success. 

‘‘While the mother was in the hospital the oldest girl who had charge of 
the household began to go out with an attractive but wild boy of the neighbor- 
hood. Her father warned her of this boy without other effect than to irritate 
her. The household was neglected, the younger children left without guidance 
and control except when the father was present. The fifteen year old girl 
did her best to keep the household going, but was not strong, was busy in school 
most of the time, and could not manage to meet all of the requirements of the 
task. The oldest girl was sullen and irritated at the other children. She helped 
little and was gone most of the time from the household on one excuse or 
another. For a short time she obtained a job in a ten cent store but was out 
late at night and would tell her father and the children nothing of her where- 
abouts. After the mother returned home this daughter was found to be pregnant 
and some months later gave birth to an illegitimate child. When her condition 
was discovered, the father had gone to the boy with whom she had kept com- 
pany and tried to persuade him to marry her. Under duress he promised but at 
once left for parts unknown. The mother was so ill after she returned that 
she was unable to look after the home. The younger girl, under the strain of 
the burden that she had been trying to carry, became ill and ultimately had 
to be sent to a sanitarium for the tubercular. The eldest boy became unmanage- 
able, was taken into juvenile court, and placed on probation. The ten year old 
boy was getting into mischief in the neighborhood and the younger child was 
so woefully neglected as to attract the attention of the neighbors. Finally, un- 
able to find work in the community, and discouraged by the difficulties which 
he faced, and sick, John Thomas set out one afternoon to go to another 
town in which he thought he might be able to find work. He never came back, 
and all efforts to find him proved unavailing. A social agency through the 
neighbors became interested in the youngest child, and another agency made 
arrangements for the tubercular girl to go to the sanitorium. Finally, in the dire 
circumstance consequent upon the desertion of John Thomas, the Family 
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Welfare Society took hold of the family in the endeavor to work out a solution. 

With that soltitioii we are not here concerned/^ ^ 

Let ns analyze this case and see the factors which brought this family 
to need. 

Hereditary Factors. Observe that in the family of John Thomas there 
is a history of tuberculosis. While one cannot be certain that the predis- 
position to tuberculosis was hereditary in this family, the case suggests 
that explanation. It is well known that some people resist tuberculosis and 
others are predisposed to it. The difference seems to be due to inherited 
characteristics. Even clearer is the inheritance of mental defect on the 
wife^s side. This seems to be hereditary because it appears in the children 
of the John Thomas family as well as in the family of Mrs, Thomas. 
From various studies which have been made, especially of dependents, it 
appears that 25 per cent of the paupers in almshouses are feeble-minded, 
and that 10 per cent of the public outdoor paupers are mentally defec- 
tive, and perhaps 5 per cent of the paupers relieved by private organiza- 
tions are feeble-minded. Of all the feeble-minded, it has been estimated 
that from one-half to two-thirds are such by reason of heredity. The 
remainder is due to accidents at birth, prenatal conditions, and the results 
following sickness or accidents in childhood. The hereditary factors in 
poverty and dependency can only be attacked successfully by preventing 
reproduction. For those already here efforts should be made to adjust 
the environment to them so that they can make the most of their poor 
abilities and contribute to their own support as much as possible. 

Industrial Conditions. In the John Thomas case appears a strike in 
the coal mines as the first step in the demoralization of the family. Such 
strikes are frequent in the history of American industry. From 1881 to 
1905 in the United States there were 36,757 strikes affecting 181,407 
establishments and resulting in the throwing out of work of 8,703,824 
workers. In addition during the same period there were 1,546 lockouts in 
18,547 establishments involving 825,610 workers. The average duration 
of the strike was 25.4 days. In the establishments affected by the lock- 
outs, the average days closed were 84.6. Happily the number of strikes 
from 1916 to 1924 on the whole has been gradually decreasing.^^ 

Adverse Climatic Conditions. Had it not been for the adverse physical 
conditions experienced by John Thomas in his fanning operations, the 
whole history of the family might have been quite different. The children 
reared in the country might have turned out very much different than 

“GilHn, op. pp. 1 19-120, 


*^Gillin, op. cit., pp. 127-129. 
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they did after they returned to the city. He seemed to be doing well when 
the hog cholera swept off most of his herd and the severe drouth left him 
nothing for his work. Then the scourge of army-worms and' the Hessian 
fly and rust destroyed most of his crops. Finally a Iiailstorm. destroyed his 
corn and left him badly in debt. 

No one knows the extent of damage caused by climate and natural 
disasters and the pests which afflict the farmer^ but there is no question that 
it is very large. 

In this case also we see the physical factor of 'sickness. Possibly had 
Mrs. Thomas remained well and John himself had continued to be healthy, 
disaster would not have come to the family in the city. 

We have already noticed that three-fourths of the cases which come 
to the charity organization societies come by reason of sickness. When we 
further consider that in the United States the average member of the 
population loses 13 days a year from sickness and that the cost of pre- 
ventable sickness and death amounts to between a billion and a half and 
two billion dollars a year, one can easily see the influence of sickness 
in producing poverty and dependency. 

Unemployment. In the Thomas case, as in so many other cases, un- 
employment was the final demoralizing step in the family situation. Dis- 
couraged with all the sad circumstances which had preceded, and unable 
to get a job, John Thomas left his family, ostensibly to seek work, and 
never returned. There are many cases, however, where the man does 
not desert, but is unable to make a living because he cannot find employ- 
ment. Next to sickness probably unemployment is the most fertile cause 
of dependency. Careful studies, have shown that unemployment ranges 
from 2 per cent in the most prosperous times among the skilled workers 
to as high as 25 per cent in times of industrial depression and among the 
unskilled laborers. Until society finds some way by which it can reduce 
unemployment, poverty and dependency are inevitable for large numbers 
of people especially those least capable for the intensive struggle for 
existence. 

The Labor of Women and Children. The Thomas case provides illus- 
trative material for tlie effect of the labor of children outside the home. 
The oldest girl began to work under the pressure of family need. Working 
itself is a consequence of certain economic conditions in the family. How- 
ever, freedom from home restraint and subjection to influence outside 
the home conduced to the loosening of family control and final demorali- 
zation. 

Every study made anywhere in this country has shown that the labor 
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of women and cliildren demoralizes the family. The children’s physical, 
mental, and moral welfare is neglected when the mother works outside; 
often the mothers impair their health, 'and child labor is usually a sign 
of inadequate income in the family.^® 

Inadequate Education, This case shows also the unhappy results that 
come from inadequate education. Thomas had no broad foundation edu- 
cationally and was not trained for any particular skilled trade. He illus- 
trates the abbreviated life of American children especially of the lower 
economic classes, the lack of a vocational aim in much of our elementary 
education, and the consequent ^blind-alley jobs for himself and his children. 

Industrial Accidmfs, Getting his sleeve caught in an unguarded ma- 
chine in the factory in which he worked was one more circumstance 
which diminished the income and discouraged the worker. It is estimated 
that there are about 75,000 deaths from industrial accidents in the United 
States every year. A half million more workers are annually incapacitated 
with a loss to the nation from such accidents of not less than $125,000,000 
a year, A case study a few years ago In Boston showed that 13 per cent 
of the intake of the family social agencies of that City was made of families 
where industrial accidents or industrial disease was a factor.^^ 

There are various other causes of poverty and dependency, but these 
are sufficient to give an insight into the tangled complex of conditions 
which bring about demoralization of individuals and families in their 
struggle to make a living. Often they are as inevitable as fate ; sometimes 
they are the result of the individual’s lack of forethought, and prudence. 
In the complex conditions of modem society, especially in our cities, it 
requires careful consideration and adjustment for the individual to find 
his way from early manhood or womanhood to successful independence. 
Unless one comes into the world naturally equipped with intelligence, 
certain characteristics which produce sound judgment, and is trained to 
know the complex conditions of the world in which he makes his struggle 
for life, he is bound to fail. Natural ability must be trained. Out of ex- 
perience must come lessons for the future. The experience of older and 
wiser men and women should be made available to the youth as he starts 
out on his career. Our policy in the past has been to let each man struggle 
for himself, on the theory that thus the most capable would achieve their 
ends and the less capable would perish. However, it has been discovered 
that in this struggle for existence, unmodified by mutual aid and sympa- 

®®For further discussion see Gillin, op. cit., pp. 84, 85. „ . ^ „ 

=^Pear, *‘How Boston Meets and Supports its Family Service Program, Pro- 
ceedingSj National Conference of Social Work, 1925, p. 489. 
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thetic help, many who have fine abilities fall by the wayside also. Success 
or failure in life depend upon the combination of two sets of factors — 
the natural abilities which have been handed down to us by our parents, 
and the way in which these abilities are developed by our education, fam- 
ily experience, and life contacts with others. Our philosophy of *^every 
fellow for himself and the Devil take the hindmost” is not suited to the 
complex conditions of modern life. Man ought to be able to select better 
than blind nature. Every effort ought to be made by society to give ability 
a chance. That does not mean, of course, that we should allow the con- 
genitally defective and incapable to propagate and thus continue their 
stock. That is quite another matter from giving the capable every chance 
to make the most of their ability for the welfare of society. Many of our 
present arrangements, however, do not accomplish that purpose. We allow 
the defectives and degenerates to multiply without let or hindrance ; we 
permit the naturally capable boy or girl to struggle without aid, to go 
into blind-alley jobs without advice, to live and work under conditions 
which promote disease and untimely death, and permit people to be over- 
whelmed by natural disasters and economic circumstance, who if they 
were given a chance, might well develop and achieve. What is needed is 
some social engineering first to discover and discriminate between the 
capable and the incapable, to throw about the incapable protection and 
direction of their poor capacities, but not permitting them to reproduce, 
and to give the capable a decent chance to achieve what is in them. While 
we are attempting it rather blunderingly, we are endeavoring to do some 
of these things through preventive medicine, the care of the sick, mental 
hygiene, old age pensions, free public education, various plans to prevent 
unemployment, and taxation systems devised to lay the heaviest burdens 
of taxation upon those most capable of paying. Much, however, yet re- 
mains to be done in the adjustment of social circumstance to individual 
in order to enable each individual to make the most of his capacities. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Define poverty ; pauperism. 

2. From the figures given in the text what proportion of the people in the 
United States would you say are in poverty? In pauperism? 

3. Why are the people of a civilized country willing to allow conditions which 
produce poverty and dependency which cost such a great amount of money 
and suffering ? 

4. Why is it important that children be protected from subjection to stark 
poverty? How do you account for the fact that some children who grow 
up in poverty sometimes make very good citizens? 

5. What sort of dependent children should be kept in an institution rather 
than placed in a good family? Why? 

6. How could society prevent the tragedy of want and suffering that results 
from old age? 

7. What factors in producing poverty and dependency seem to you the 
most important? 



CHAPTER 25 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE CRIMINAL AND THE DELINQUENT 

In practice the distinction between what we now call the criminal and 
the delinquent is as old as the common law. Yet in actual treatment his- 
tory shows that often the child was treated as an adult criminal, as if 
in total ignorance of the humane provisions of the common law. In Eng- 
land down to a very recent date children were confined in prison with 
adults and occasionally in some parts of our country children are still 
found in the county jails. However, a little over a century ago some 
people in this country began to be conscious of the difference between 
the criminal and the delinquent. In 1815 in New York City Thomas Eddy, 
a New York Quaker, and some of his friends began to discuss the im- 
portance of erecting a juvenile reformatory so that the children could 
be taken out of the common prisons.^ It took a hundred years before all 
of the states but three provided juvenile reformatories for their de- 
linquents. 

In this sense of the term, then, the distinction between the term ‘‘crimi- 
nah' and ''delinquent” in the law is a matter of age. It was so in the old 
Common Law. Any child below the age of seven was not considered 
capable of committing a crime. The reason for this was that it was be- 
lieved that the knowledge of the difference between right and wrong 
was necessary to commit crime. Upon this distinction between right and 
wrong rested the theory of responsibility. Hence, in legal practice, the 
criminal is an adult in most of our states above the age of eighteen, while 
below that age he is a delinquent. A criminal, according to our legal no- 
tions, may be punished ; a deHnquent is taken in charge by the court for 
his protection. 

While the mere criterion of age will no longer hold as the mark of 
distinction between the criminal and the delinquent, in actual practice the 
distinction works out well. What about the feeble-minded person forty 
years old, but with the intelligence of a seven-year-old child? Is he a 
criminal or a delinquent? What about the adult insane person guilty of 

^Flexner, Bernard, and Oppenheimer, Reuben, The Legal Aspect of the Juvenile 
Court, Children's Bureau Publication, No. 99, Washington, 1922, pp. 7, 8; Ives, 
George, A History^ of Penal Methods, London, 1914, pp, 179, 180, 126, 130, 234; 
Gillin, J, L., Criminology and Penology, New York, 1926, pp. 582, 790, 791. 
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a crime? As a matter of fact, the legal distinction between the criminal 
and the delinquent is sociologically unsound. Sociologically either a crimi- 
nal or a juvenile delinquent is one who is guilty of acts believed, by a 
group which has the power to enforce its belief, to be injurious to society 
and therefore prohibited and the one who commits them punished. From 
the standpoint of the social purposes of punishment it makes no difference 
whether they are committed by a juvenile or an adult. It is fortunate, 
however, in view of the attitude taken toward the punishment of crimi- 
nals, that the distinction between the criminal and the delinquent has been 
made. Such distinction has made possible the introduction of sociological 
methods of treating the delinquent and suggesting changes in the treat- 
ment of the adult criminal. Here, again, a little child has led us. Perhaps 
some day observation of the results of the treatment of juveniles will 
suggest sensible treatment of adults. 

EXTENT OF THE PROBLEIM 

How criminal are we? How can we find out? What does it cost to 
take care of our criminals and delinquents? Unfortunately, we cannot 
answer with exactitude any of these questions. In the United States from 
official figures we cannot do better than to say how many were committed 
to institutions for criminals and delinquents in a given census year. 
These figures, of course, do not tell us the amount of crime. They reveal 
only the numbers who have been convicted and sent to an institution. 
Besides these, very many have been charged with crime who have not been 
convicted. In addition to these, some were charged with crime, convicted, 
but were put on probation or had sentence suspended. In addition to all 
these many who committed acts contrary to law were for reason of insuf- 
ficient evidence or other legal reasons dismissed. In addition other large 
numbers of perpetrators of criminal acts were not even discovered. Con- 
sequently these figures of commitments to institutions for delinquency and 
crime give us no adequate measure of the number of criminal acts com- 
mitted in any year, or the number of individuals involved. 

However, it comes to one with somewhat of a shock to learn that in 
1910, I out of every 200 of our population was committed to some cor- 
rectional or penal institution. Fortunately in 1923 this number had dropped 
to I in 325. 

We ought, however, not to be too much perturbed by these figures, 
since in 1910 91 per cent, and in 1923, 89.5 per cent were sent to county 
and municipal institutions, while only 9 per cent in 1910 and 10.5 per 
cent in 1923 were sent to what we may call the higher correctional insti- 
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tutions. Furthermore, it must be remembered that in 1910 practically half 
of those sent to county and municipal, penal and correctional institutions 
were sent because of inability to pay a fine. We still have imprisonment 
for debt to the court.^ Nevertheless, is it not ominous that so many of 
our citizens get into difficulty with the law one way or another in any given 
year? Homicide in our large cities has shown an increase since 1910, 
being 8.1 per 100,000 of population in 1911, 8.5 in 1916 to 1920, and 
9.3 in 1921. One out of every 12,000 people in the United States is a victim 
of murder, whereas in Great Britain only one murder occurs to every 
634,63s of the population.® 

As an example of the contrast between this country and Great Britain 
it is interesting to notice that in 1916 Chicago had 36 times as many 
murders per 100,000 of population as London ; Cleveland, Ohio, 30 times 
as many as London, considering the population in each, while Cleveland 
had more robberies and assaults to rob than all England, Scotland, and 
Wales put together. Moreover, our neighbor Canada had in 1921 no more 
prisoners than the single state penitentiary of Illinois. 

The Cast of Crime in the United States, Various estimates have been 
made of the cost of crime in the United States. None of these pretend any 
great degree of accuracy. The estimates range all the way from three to 
ten billion dollars. On the basis of a study in Massachusetts, Mr. Spaulding 
in 1910 estimated that one-tenth of all the money raised for taxation 
purposes goes to the struggle with crime. Wisconsin in 1921 to 1922 
showed that between five and six cents out of every dollar raised by taxa- 
tion went in an effort to control the criminal.'^ 

Whatever be the cost of our struggle with crime there is no question 
that it is a heavy burden upon the taxpayer and thus diverts money from 
other uses, such as health and education. 

The Proportion of Each Class of Crime, In England about the year 
1920, 8 per cent of the offenses were against the person, 18.5 per cent 
against property, and 73.5 per cent other offenses. In the United States 
more than one-third of the convictions in 1910 were for drunkenness, 
almost one-fifth for disorderly conduct, and about one-tenth for vagrancy. 
These three offenses in the aggregate accounted for 63.4 per cent or nearly 
two-thirds of the total. Larceny accounted for 8.6 per cent and assaults 
for 4.6 per cent.® 

Is Crime Increasing or Decreasing? It is very difficult to be certain 
whether crime in this country and in other countries, also, is increasing 

* Gillin, op, cit,, pp. 25, 26. ** Ibid,, p. 29. 

p, 25. Ibid., pp. 38, 3,9. 
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or decreasing. Since the World War a great furore has been raised con- 
cerning the increase of crime. This has been chiefly newspaper talk and 
there are but few adequate statistics which throw light upon the question. 
Except for the homicide death-rate the Federal Census Bureau does not 
afford us very much material Miss Abbott has shown that the statistics 
in Chicago are so inadequate that no clear tendency can be made out.® 
Mr. Fosdick, comparing the first quarter of each year from igiy to 1920, 
and these results with the first quarter of 1921, believes that there has 
been a slight decrease in the crimes of robbery and assaults to rob, bur- 
glary and larceny, and murder, while there has been an increase of the 
number of automobiles driven away.*^ We get used to crimes with which 
we are familiar. Their commission does not make an impression upon 
our imagination. However, new crimes impress us to such an extent that 
we feel there must be an increase of crime. Furthermore, the newspapers, 
in seeking for the new and the sensational, convey to the reader the im- 
pression that there is a great increase in crime. However, if one looks 
back over newspaper discussion and comment in other periods, he will 
find that every so often there has been a ^'crime wave.” So far as one 
can tell from the figures, it has been largely psychological The general 
impression is that a crime wave follows every war. That may be true. 
However, statistics are inadequate to prove it even for this recent period. 
In spite of the statistics quoted by the sensation mongers, the careful 
scholar has to admit that except for a few crimes there is very little 
evidence one way or the other. 

Repeaters in Crime, One of the purposes of criminal justice and of 
the punishment of the criminal is to prevent a man who has once been 
convicted of crime from repeating his act. We call our institutions ‘‘cor- 
rectional” institutions. How well do they “correct” ? Let us see. 

In Massachusetts in 1921 of all prisoners sent to the various insti- 
tutions, 51.3 per cent were repeaters, while in 1922, 55.1 per cent were 
repeaters. In Wisconsin in 1920, of the inmates of the State Prison, 45 
per cent, and of the Milwaukee House of Correction, 53.5 had been con- 
victed of crime before. About the same time in West Virginia State 
Prison 51 per cent, and in the Georgia State Prison 42 per cent were 
“repeating the course.” In Detroit about the year 1920, of 1800 unselected 
misdemeanants, 55.4 had had previous contact with the police or court. 
These figures represent an enormous failure. Practically half of these men 

•Abbott, “Recent Statistics relating to Crime in Chicago,” Journal of Criwmal 
Law and Critmnology, Vol. 13, November, 1922, pp. 322, 334, 335, and 345. 

'' Fosdick, Criminal Justice in Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 1922, p. 4. 
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have been in difficulty before. What a comment upon our methods of treat- 
ing the criminal! What would happen if our high schools flunked half of 
those in the course each year? When our universities send home every 
year from 2 to 8 per cent of the students enrolled because they have 
'‘flunked out/’ sometimes a great cry is raised against the failure of our 
school system. What if the high schools and the universities flunked half 
of their students? And yet that is what these figures of recidivism really 
mean. Half of the criminals in our correctional institutions have "^flunked 
the course” once or more. 

Every study of recidivism shows that repetition of crime increases as 
the average mentality lowers. That has been found in a study of repeaters 
at Joliet, and by Goring in his study of English convicts, at Parkhurst 
Prison.® What this means is that we are sending to our correctional in- 
stitutions the failures of our schools and of our communities, and expect- 
ing them to do what the schools and the playgrounds, the homes, and 
the probation officials have failed to do. Naturally into our prisons will 
gravitate those who have failed to respond to every other influence to 
make them good citizens. No criticism should therefore lie against the 
people in correctional institutions for failures of these cases. On the other 
hand, however, these institutions should not let them out when they well 
know that they will fail again ; yet in most of our states the criminal law 
provides for the ultimate termination of the sentence in most cases at 
a very definite period, whether the man has reformed or not. This is a 
great mistake, and accounts for a part of the repetition of criminality 
among the inmates of our institutions. Back they come again and again 
in spite of the fact that there is no hope of another term doing them any 
good. These are custodial cases who ought to be kept indefinitely within 
an institution. 

In summary, then, the situation may be expressed as follows: (i) In 
1923 and 1924 in normal schools and teachers’ colleges there were enrolled 
273,107; in colleges, universities, and professional schools 726,124; in ail 
higher institutions of learning a total of 999,231. In 1923 there were 
committed to penal and correctional institutions of the United States 
357493- That is, over a third as many were committed to these institutions 
as were in all the institutions of higher learning. (2) We spend more 
on our struggle with criminals than on any other things except education 
and good roads. Hence, it must be one of our major social problems. 

®Ordahl, “A Study of Fifty-Three ’Male Convicts/’ Journal of Delinquency, 
Vol. I, March, 1916, p. 13; Goring, The English Convict, London, 1913, p. 271. 
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(3) We do not know whether crime is increasing or decreasing, except 
such serious crimes as homicide which seems to be on the increase. (4) 
Approximately 50 per cent of those in our penal and correctional insti- 
tutions are ^Vepeating the course.” 

FACTOaS IN THE MAKING OF THE CRIMINAL AND THE DELINQUENT 

The conduct of every man, including the criminal, is the result in 
general terms, of two sets of factors, (i) The native characteristics of 
the individual handed down to him by heredity from his ancestors, and 
(2) the various external influences which play upon him during the 
period of his development. In order to make more precise the analysis 
of the factors producing the criminal, we may divide these two general 
classes into the following sections : (i) physical environment ; (2) physical 
and mental characteristics of the individual; (3) hereditary character- 
istics, thus giving special emphasis to the physical and mental charac- 
teristics which are inherited in contrast with those which are developed 
on the basis of heredity through the influence of the environment; (5) 
economic factors; (6) social factors. 

The Physical Factors; the Physical Environment. Early in the scien- 
tific study of crime and the criminal it was noticed that crimes vary with 
geography, the climate, the seasons, and the weather. Lombroso believed 
that he had discovered that in crimes against the person the minimum 
number occurred in the level parts of France, a slightly greater portion 
in the parts that were hilly, and the maximum number in the mountainous 
districts. On the other hand, his statistics seem to indicate that rape 
was more common in the level country than in the mountains and hills. 
Furthermore, he found that the districts of Italy most subject to malaria 
showed the maximum number of crimes against property. On the other 
hand, those parts of France and Italy where goiter prevailed, resulting in 
cretinism, had less than the average number of homicides, thefts, and 
sexual offenses. 

Moreover, it was observed by certain students that countries with a 
warm climate have a higher rate of criminality against the person, while 
those in cool climates have a comparatively high rate of crimes against prop- 
erty. Again crimes vary with the seasons. In winter crimes against 
property prevail, while in summer the peak is reached in the crimes 
against the person. This variation of various kinds of crime according to 
the seasons led to Lacassagne’s so-called “criminal calendar.” According to 
this calendar infanticide holds first place in the months of January, Feb- 
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ruary, March, and April; homicide and assaults in July; patricides in 
January and October; rapes upon children in May, July, and August, 
with the minimum in December; rapes on adults reached their maximum 
in June and the niinimum in November; while crimes against property 
seemed to reach the maximum in December and January. 

As the result of the discussions which have grown out of these 
statistical findings it is now generally agreed that the effects of these physi- 
cal factors are indirect rather than direct ; i.e., it is not that cold induces 
sluggishness, which lessens crime against the person but that the crimes 
against the person in cold regions and in the cold season are fewer because 
human contacts are less numerous during those periods and in those 
countries. Furthermore, crime against property increases in the cold cli- 
mates and in the cold seasons because of the greater distress. 

More recently some attention has been given to the relationship of 
the changes in the weather to criminality- Mr. Dexter studied the matter 
somewhat carefully and found that the number of arrests varied quite 
regularly with the temperature in any given place. He found that as the 
barometer fell the number of arrests rose. He thinks that this air pressure 
affects directly the nervous condition of people. He found that assaults 
vary inversely with the degree of humidity. He explains this on the 
basis of the depressing effect of a high degree of moisture in the at- 
mosphere. He discovered that on the days when the winds are mild, 
that is, between 150 and 200 miles per day, there is a high pugnacity 
rate. During the days of calm and days of high winds, the number of 
arrests were less. He found that cloudy days showed the fewest number 
of personal encounters which attract the attention of police. Very much 
more careful investigations will have to be made, however, before these 
conclusions can be accepted at their face value. Here, too, it is probable 
that the weather affects conduct, on the whole, indirectly rather than di- 
rectly. In general, then, we may hold, tentatively, that the physical en- 
vironment affects man^s conduct largely through its influence on his ways 
of getting a living, the form of occupation which these climates make pos- 
sible, the unemployment and therefore the pressure of need due to sea- 
sonal occupations, and through the ease or difficulty with which a living 
is obtained, due to the richness or poverty of the natural resources and 
the ease with which the resources may be exploited.® 

The Physical ai'vd Mental Characteristics of the hid<ividuaL Man in 
his physical and mental make-up is very much more complicated than any 

• For a more thorough discussion of the factors of the physical environment see 
Gillin, J. L., Criminology and Penology, New Y'ork, 1926, Ch, 5. 
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other animal. He has a depth and breadth of emotional expression im- 
possible to the lower animals. His intellect enables him to discriminate^ 
weigh, and decide a course of conduct in a very much more complex 
environment than the lower animals. His conduct, therefore, more largely 
than in the case of animals, is the result of his physical, emotional, and 
intellectual nature. His conduct is not so instinctively determined; his 
emotions are subject to control by his intellect, and consequently find ex- 
pression in much more devious and complicated ways. 

What are the chief physical and mental factors which seem to have 
unusual weight in the production of delinquents? 

Consider first the physical characteristics of the individual. Society 
has set up certain standards in its requirements of a human being which 
can be met only by a fairly well developed physique. His physical or- 
ganism must function in certain specific ways in order to meet these 
requirements. For example, he must have fairly good health ; he must be 
physically well-formed and capable of certain economic activities, and 
his physical appearance within certain limits must make a pleasant im- 
pression upon those by whom he is surrounded in order to get along well 
economically and personally. If he is not strong enough to work at an 
occupation which will earn him a livelihood, he is handicapped on the 
economic side. If he has suffered disablement, either by disease or acci- 
dent, it may be impossible for him to hold a job, or he may hold one 
which pays a very small wage. Economic pressure may become too great 
and he may, by reason of this fact, develop into a thief. Goring’s study 
of the criminals in Parkhurst Prison, England, showed that the inmates 
were as a whole physically inferior to the general population of the same 
age. With the exception of those convicted of fraud, they are shorter 
in height and lighter in weight than non-criminals, and those convicted 
of violence to the person. The latter are stronger and have greater con- 
stitutional soundness than the members of the law-abiding communities. 
Thieves and burglars, who constituted 90 per cent of the criminals, and 
the incendiaries were the smallest and lightest of the various criminal 
classes."^^ Similar studies in the United States have shown the same situa- 
tion. Dr. Sleyster made a study of the convicts in the State Prison of 
Wisconsin and found that they averaged 14 inches shorter than the 
stature of the average Freshman at the University of Wisconsin, and 
2 inches shorter than the average Harvard student. The Wisconsin con- 
vict lacked 1.3 inches of the height of the men and boys who enlisted 

Goring’, Charles, THb English Cofi/vtct, A Stdtisticdl Study ,, London, I9^3> PP* 
196, 197. 
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ill the Civil War, and was 3 inches shorter than the fellows of the Royal 
Society of England and of English professional men.^^ Moreover, numer- 
ous studies of convicts have shown an unusual number of physical defects 
and diseases. 

On the other hand, studies by Dr. Healy among juvenile delinquents 
in Chicago showed that 13 per cent had some abnormality of development 
as one of the probable causes of delinquency. From 50 to 64 per cent of the 
2000 juvenile recidivists in Chicago and from 72 to 73 per cent of the 
females among them were overdeveloped physically.^^ In juveniles physi- 
cal overdevelopment seems to result in sexual maturity before judgment 
and self-control have developed equally, and therefore leads to sex de- 
linquency. 

Recent studies on the endocrine glands, or the glands of internal secre- 
tion, seem to promise light upon the relationship of the functioning of 
these glands to crime. Research has not gone far enough yet, however, to 
make certain that the lack of the proper functioning of these glands leads 
to criminality. 

The chief mental defects and characteristics which seem to have a 
bearing upon the making of the criminal are epilepsy, the insanities, and 
certain emotional disturbances which seem partly the result of inherent 
tendencies and partly the result of the individuaFs reaction to his lifers 
experiences. 

Mental defect, or feeble-mindedness, as a characteristic of delinquents 
and criminals in recent years has received marked attention. The figures 
differ with the examiner and with different parts of the country as well 
as with the type of crime. Goring in his study of 948 convicts found 
that the largest percentage of mental defects appeared among those guilty 
of setting fire to stocks (52.9 per cent). Then the percentages decrease 
for arson (16.7 per cent), rape on the child (15.8 per cent), robbery and 
violence (13.6 per cent), unnatural sexual offenses (14.3 per cent), 
blackmail (14.3 per cent), while burglary was very much less (10 per 
cent). Among those guilty of counterfeiting it was practically negligible 
(3.3 per cent). In the United States figures vary from prison to prison, 
one of the most conservative findings being that of Dr. Anderson in 
the correctional and penal institutions of Wisconsin. In the Wisconsin 
State prison only 12 per cent were feeble-minded, in 17 county jails 

“ Sleyster, “The Physical Bases of Crime as Observed by a Prison Physician,” 
Physical Bases of Crime, A ,Symposmm, Easton, Pa., 1914, pp. 115, 116. 

^ Healy, William, The Individual Delinquent, Boston, 1915, pp. 135, 136 and Book 
11 , Ch. 4. 
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16 per cent were clearly mentally defective, 8.8 per cent of the boys 
in the industrial school, 10 per cent of the inmates of the Milwaukee 
House of Correction, and 10.5 per cent of the inmates of the Girls^ In- 
dustrial School were definitely feeble-minded. We shall not be far oif 
if we say that at least 12 per cent of all criminals in institutions are men- 
tally defective. Since only about 2 per 1000 of the population are feeble- 
minded, it is easy to see either that feeble-mindedness has been a potent 
factor in making the criminal, or else that the criminals studied have 
been caught because of their condition. A study of cases, however, indi- 
cates that the feeble-minded person who is not properly supervised is 
not capable of ordering his conduct in accordance with the standards of 
society and therefore is more likely to come under the influence of those 
who will induce anti-social conduct in him than the ordinary person. 

Epilepsy, probably because of the social neglect which we visit upon 
epileptics, seems to furnish an unusually large number of criminals and 
delinquents. Dr. Healy in Chicago, in a study of 1000 young repeaters, 
found 7 per cent were known to be definitely epileptic. 

The insanities, thirty-odd varieties of which have now been recog- 
nized, have come to be recognized as decisively important in the produc- 
tion of criminals and delinquents. Sometimes they lead to quarrelsomeness 
and the starting of lawsuits. The person concerned feels that he is un- 
justly treated, has delusions of persecution, and easily becomes a fraudu- 
lent person, or even a criminal of violence. Among these insanities de- 
mentia praecQX recently has been discovered in large numbers especially 
among the younger offenders. Dr. Healy found 25 cases among his 1000 
young recidivists in Chicago. Dr. Hixon, of the Municipal Court Psycho- 
pathic Laboratory of that city, believes that dementia praecax plays a 
very important role in the production of criminals. The literature is full 
of cases of insane offenders. 

Perhaps even more important are the emotional disturbances whichf 
result from unhappy life experiences in the young. We have no definite 
statistics on the number of cases in a given criminal population who 
have been started on their career of delinquency by reason of these emo- 
tional disturbances. Recent studies, however, have shown that a great 
many of the young delinquents are suffering from mental conflicts which 
have resulted from unpleasant experiences in their lives. These emotional 
upsets may result from severe repression at home, lack of appreciation 
by schoolmats, a shock from premature sexual experiences, or from the 
conflict which may arise between natural curiosity and the moral standards 
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of society. Recent studies both in juvenile courts and in schools have 
shown that many problem children are suffering from such emotional dis- 
turbances.^® 

Heredity and Crime. The beginner will often meet the expression 
^‘hereditary crime.'’ Naturally the question arises, can crime be inherited? 
To speak of crime as “hereditary crime" is a loose usage of term. Crime 
is a social manifestation in conduct, while heredity is a biological matter. 
Crime cannot be inherited in any scientific sense of the term. What is 
meant by those who discuss heredity in connection with criminality is 
that certain physical and mental characteristics may be inherited, which 
under the right environment result in crime. It is fairly evident 
that certain physical and mental characteristics may be inherited 
which may have an important influence on conduct. Among these are the 
inheritance of early sexual maturity with a lag in mental and emotional 
maturity, laziness, nervous instability, and mental defect, tlealy in his 
study of looo juvenile delinquent repeaters in Chicago, of which 668 pro- 
vided adequate family histories, epilepsy or some grade of mental defect 
was present in 245 of the families, and 152 cases showed criminal individ- 
uals in the ancestry. In 61 per cent of 823 cases he found distinct defects 
in the family.^^ There is no question that the evidence at hand strongly 
suggests that certain traits may be inherited which have a decided influence 
on the conduct of the individual Often these traits need to have the proper 
environmental media in order to develop them, while under other condi- 
tions they remain dormant. 

Economic Factors. Many writers have called attention to the fact that 
most of the delinquents belong to the poorer classes, that crimes increase 
with economic depression and unemplo3nnent, and that crimes against 
property increase in a capitalistic organization of society. There can be no 
question as to these facts. The problem is as to the interpretation of their 
meaning. Do men steal because they are hungry? Do girls enter a life of 
prostitution because of need? In both cases the question can be answered 
by both yes and no. Some men steal because they are hungry or because 
their families are in need. Some girls enter a life of prostitution, or that 
course of conduct which may lead to prostitution, by reason of the pressure 

“For a detailed discussion of these points see Healy, William, The Individual 
Delinquent, Boston, 1915, Book 11 , Ch. 10; Sayles, M. B., and Nudd, H. W., The 
Problem Child, in School, New York, 1925; Three Problem Children, New York, 
1934; Glueck, S. S., Mental Disorder and the Criminal Law, Boston, 19.^5, 
pp. 287, 315, 317"3 iS; Van Waten Miriam, Youth in Conflict, New York, 1925; 
Hoag, R B., and Williams, E. H., Crime, Abnormal Minds and the Law, Indianapolis, 
1923, Ch. 13; Judge Baker Case Studies, Ser. i. 

“Healy, op. cit., Boston, 191S, PP. I 53 “ 3 : 57 - 
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of necessity. On tho other hand, however, some people in the very deepest 
distress do not commit crime, and some girls in the direst need do not go 
astray from the path of virtue. It is clear, therefore, that economic factors 
act indirectly rather than directly in most cases. Need becomes a circum- 
stance to which a certain type of individual responds in anti-social conduct. 
The business cycles bringing unemployment and distress to many lives 
doubtless bring a strain upon some individuals which it is impossible for 
them to sustain. Whether, therefore, the economic factors be direct or 
indirect in their operation, they provide the environment under which 
certain natures give way and break over the standards set by society for 
normal social living. Moreover, certain trades show themselves to be extra- 
hazardous ill their moral results. Street trades especially are dangerous to 
children. Night work in factories provides circumstances which are a 
menace to the morals of girls and young women. Working boys provide a 
delinquent rate from 2 to 10 times as high as those who are not working. 
Boys employed in messenger service seem to be especially liable to delin- 
quency. Compelled to enter all kinds of resorts at all hours of the day and 
night, they become habituated to scenes of vice and lawlessness which 
break down any moral standards they may have and which often results 
in disaster. Waitresses in hotels and restaurants, on the one hand, are 
living on the smallest wages, perhaps rooming in some cheerless room, 
denied the ordinary recreation, and on the other, are subject to the 
solicitations of conscienceless men. In a recent study 62 per cent of the 
waitresses in hotels and restaurants were without normal homes. Statistics 
on crime and child labor show that there is a very close correlation between 
the two. In 1914 during the time of high unemployment 30 per cent 
measured the increase of burglary over 1912. Vagrancy increased 51 
per cent, robbery 64 per cent, and mendicancy 105 per cent. Divorce and 
suicide rates likewise increased. In 1920 of the men in the Wisconsin state 
prison, 42.5 per cent had never been regularly employed, but were drifters. 
On the whole then we can say that the economic factors act upon the 
individual and, if he is weak, break down his resistance. 

Social Factors, The social circumstances of life affect one's conduct. 
Like the economic, they form the medium in which personality develops. 
If the social circumstances are of such a nature as to bring out the inherent 
qualities of the individual which are adapted to social life, and to inhibit 
those characteristics which lead to anti-social conduct, experience leads us 
to believe that the individual will develop conduct in accordance with the 
standards of society. We must always remember that conduct is the out- 
come of the two sets of conditions, m., the inherent characteristics of the 
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individual himself stimulated to expression or repressed by the circum- 
stances in which he lives. 

In our civilization there are many social conditions which are inimical 
to the development of social personality. Maladjustments of the conditions 
to the proper development of personality are frequent. These social factors 
in a broad general way may be classified as follows : ( i ) the factors con- 
nected with the home ; (2) the playground ; (3) the school; (4) community 
influences; (5) customs and beliefs current in a given society; (6) anti- 
social companions; (7) class hatred; (8) religion; (g) the courts and 
prisons ; ( 10) the fundamental elements in a given civilization. 

The home as the fundamental social institution has an enormous in- 
fluence upon the development of the personality of the children. Consider 
the home of the immigrant in this country. Many times the immigrant 
settles in a great city, the parents have to adjust themselves to strange 
conditions, both in their economic life and in their social life. Old ties 
have been broken; they have brought standards and traditions quite 
different from those of the country to which they have come ; often they 
are peasants who for the first time have been forced into industry, and 
frequently the father and the mother are both away fi*om home, leaving 
the children to their own devices. In addition to these factors, frequently 
it occurs that the children become Americanized more rapidly than their 
parents, and thus a great gulf becomes fixed between the social habits and 
traditions of the children and those of their parents. Frequently the im- 
migrant home is poverty-stricken and this condition has a decided effect 
upon the delinquency of the children. A study by Healy and Bronner in 
Chicago showed that one-fourth of the cases in their new series of studies 
were from homes so poor that poverty was a factor in the delinquency.^® 

, tThe broken home is decidedly dangerous for juveniles. In a study of 2000 
cases in Chicago nearly a third of the juvenile delinquents had one or 
more parents dead. From 21 to 30 per cent had parents separated, while 
from 48 to 55 per cent of the children had both parents living at home. 
In these latter cases, however, they almost as well might have been 
broken homes because of the bad conditions which prevailed in these 
homes. When the home is immoral perhaps the situation is worse for the 
child than if he were separated entirely from his parents, or than if they 
were dead. The fundamental importance of a good home in the prevention 
of delinquency is well recognized everywhere. Frequently bad home con- 
ditions are made worse by the presence of drunken, immoral, epileptic, 

Healy, William, and Bronner, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 22, July, 
1916, pp. 50, 51. 
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insane, or feeble-nainded parents. Too often the home itself is the source 
of demoralization. In Chicago in ' 1903 and 1904 otit of 584 hoys who ap- 
peared in the courts, 107 had habitual drunkenness in their families. Of 
157 girls from Chicago,': in the Illinois State Training School, 31. were 
daughters of drunken fathers ; at least 10 had drunken mothers; 27 had 
vicious fathers; 16 had vicious, immoral, or criminal mothers ; and ,12 were 
from families in which other members than the parents were vicious or 
criminal. Healy and Bronner found from 20 to 28 per cent of the homes 
from which these children had come were cursed with alcoholism, im- 
morality,' or criminalism. 

Many of these homes are so crowded that decency is impossible. The 
child from his earliest years becomes habituated to scenes from which he 
should be protected. Breckinridge and Abbott in Chicago, studying 584 
delinquent boys and 157 delinquent girls, found that 47 per cent of the boys 
were from families with six or more children, and 21 per cent from 
families with eight or more children. Among the girls 34 per cent were 
from families with six or more children, and 13 per cent from families 
with eight or, more children. 

Moreover, even where the families are not broken, lack of parental 
management is to be seen in many cases of delinquents. Healy and Bronner 
found extreme lack of parental control ranged from 23 per cent of the 
cases in the first series to 46 per cent in the second. Extreme parental 
neglect was found by them in 16 per cent of the second series of 1000. 
Of this 1000 in the second series they studied, only 5 per cent of the 
homes were very good. 

The lack of wholesome recreatmt in a great city is one of the most 
potent causes of juvenile delinquency. Undirected use of leisure time is 
a peril to a child. Mr. Thurston found in his study in Cleveland that over 
50 per cent of his delinquents spent their leisure time in desultory un- 
guided pursuits. In my study of 160 wholesome citizens I found that only 
,7 of I per cent spent their leisure time in such pursuits. No community 
can afford to neglect playground facilities with proper guidance for its 
children. 

The relationship of education to crime has often been studied. Very 
few college graduates are found in our prisons and reformatories. This 
may mean either that education results in a course of conduct which does 
not end in a prison, or it may mean that only those who are able to 
graduate from educational institutions do not get caught. There are, how- 
ever, a number of reasons why the ignorant have a higher crime-rate, 
other things being equal. The uneducated man usually has greater difficulty 
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in making a living. He has to take the less well paid employment ; usually 
he does not have as wide a range of employment open to Mm; he is less 
likely to have the varied use of his leisure time and therefore may easily 
drift into bad companionship. 

However, it must be admitted that education in the simple elementary 
subjects has only an indirect bearing upon the prevention of criminality^ 
It has been found that the type of crime varies; with, the degree of educa:- 
tion. Crimes of violence are more frequently committed by the uneducated, 
while crimes of skill and cunning such as embezzlement, and forgery, are 
the crimes of the educated. 

Furthermore, it has been discovered that children who do not get 
along well in school are likely to become truant and to wind up in the 
juvenile court. Evidently pur schools are not yet perfectly adjusted to 
maintaining the interest of all the children who come to them. Too often 
the schools are built to fit the average student and too little attention is 
given to the abnormal child. More and more attention is being given to 
suiting the school system and the curriculum to the needs of the individual 
child. At the present time, however, too frequently the children drop out 
of school from lack of interest, go to work at the first opportunity, and 
as wc have seen, working children are under special hazard. Consequently 
it must be said in all fairness that the school must shoulder the respon- 
sibility for making some delinquents. The teacher, loaded with forty pupils, 
some of whom present special problems, cannot be charged fairly with 
this result. Some schools are introducing visiting teachers whose business 
it is to follow up the child who is not doing well in school, or who presents 
special problems, to see that adjustments are made in that child's life, 
and that the school adapts itself to his individual capacities and peculiari- 
ties, in order to produce a wholesome personality. Too many times the 
teachers are interested only in earning their salaries, although there are 
some glorious exceptions who follow children into their homes and into 
their community life in order to assist in the adjustment of the child to 
the circumstances of school and community. 

Moreover, it is recognized that the chief business of the school is to 
, form social personality. Mere formal education will not always accomplish 
that. 

The influences in the community have a great deal to do with the 
development of conduct* Children especially, and adolescents also, are 
subject to the attitudes and opinions of the community. How often when 
a delinquent is brought to court the story is told of how he had a good 
family, came from good stock, and yet had gone astray because of the 
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untoward influences in the community in the midst of which he lives. 
Sometimes the influences of the community are positively demoralizing*, 
j Consider the difficulty which well-intentioned parents have in stemming 

* the influence upon their children of evil influences in the congested district 

of a great city. The influence of the home is neutralized by the tide of 
immorality which flows out of saloons, dance lialls, vicious resorts, and 
the uncontrolled life of the gang in the alleys, back yards, railroad 
tracks, and docks which characterize that part of a city. Even when the 
home is of the best, it has great difficulty in fighting against such influences. 
This is especially difficult for the foreign-born family whose ideals and 
traditions seem old-f ogyism to these children who have more rapidly be- 
come in a way Americanized in the new environment in which they live. 

Moreover, consider the influence of customs and beliefs which are at 
variance with the customs, beliefs, traditions, standards, and ideals of 
the general society in the midst of which a new group of citizens may 
live. Contemplate the foreign-born family, coming with a set of social 
standards and traditions from a foreign country, yet subject to the stand- 
ards, beliefs, ideals, and traditions which have grown up upon American 
soil. Their culture is a different one in many respects ; their customs are 
quite at variance with many of those they find in this country; their ideals 
are frequently different. For example, think of the Italian child or 
adolescent, who with his parents, has come from a country where the 
tradition of wine-drinking is universal. He settles with his parents in an 
American city, where prohibition is established, at least in theory. They 
i see no reason why they should not drink wine. In fact, they find in the 

appetites of Americans who are not in accordance with the prohibition 
law an opportunity for easy money. Why should they not make it and 
I sell it since it provides an opportunity for sudden opulence? Or consider 

I the contrast between the sex morals of an immigrant from an eastern 

or southeastern European country, with those which are tolerated in an 
j American community. Struggling with poverty in a great American city, 

; the foreign family sees no reason why it should not take in numerous 

I boarders. Every available space is occupied, perhaps the boarder sleeps 

I with some of the children, what we call immoral relations are often 

I established, and the child is haled into court. The group-mores which 

I held matters in hand in the Old Country have weakened and the families 

j have not yet adopted the standards of the new country. The drinking 

1 habit of many people is a fertile source of delinquency and crime. Various 

I studies show that of the serious crimes of violence from 33 per cent to as 

I high as 67.4 per cent are due to drunkenness. 
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Moreover, many beliefs become current among ■ certain classes and 
groups of society which are at variance with the established standard of 
conduct. Confirmed criminals are usually cynical and bitter. They see no 
reason why they should be punished for acts which are similar to other 
acts which are within the law. Open assault on a rich man seems less 
ignoble than the cautious combinations of fraud sometimes practiced by 
respectable citizens. The criminal is subject to the public opinion of his 
own class rather than of the general society of which he is a member. 
Furthermore, consider the results of the custom of taking apples from 
a tree in the country, when such a custom is carried out in the city by 
taking fruit from the fruit- vendor’s stand. Or what happens to the frugal 
foreigner who keeps chickens and goats as he was accustomed to do in 
the old country? 

With the social and economic development of a population, classes 
inevitably arise both social and economic, and class hatreds are likely to 
develop unless the adjustments between these classes are very carefully 
regulated. In every period of social and industrial unrest, of political or 
economic oppression, class hatreds are bound to arise. Out of these hatreds 
develop beliefs and standards of action which frequently lead to violation 
of law. There occurs to one’s mind such examples as the violence which 
often breaks out in industrial strikes, the so-called “race conflicts” between 
the negroes and whites in some of our great cities, and between Orientals 
and the whites on the West coast. In Europe even the different religious 
groups sometimes come into conflict, a special example of which is the 
anti-Semitic “pogroms” in certain European countries. Certain other 
class hatreds arising chiefly from the industrial struggle, are exemplified 
by the clashes between the I. W. W, and the employers, and between 
certain groups of Communists and those who believe that communism 
means the overthrow of our present government. 

Religion is another social factor which has been considered in con» 
nection with crime. One would suppose that a religion which has for its 
doctrine the love of one’s fellow-men would prevent clashes, would produce 
tolerance, and would make for peace and good conduct. Curiously enough, 
however, even Christianity has not always been characterized by such re- 
sults. Wars have been fought over religious questions, and it has been 
discovered by a careful study of prison statistics that religion does not 
always have the effect of curbing the anti-social propensities of men, 
A study made by Aschaffenburg in Germany has shown that in certain 
countries of Europe Catholics have a higher criminal rate than Protestants, 
both of them than Jews, and these three religions higher than those pro- 
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fessing no religion whatsoever. It ought to be pointed out, however, that 
Aschaifenburg cites the fact that it is probably the economic conditions 
i of the people rather than their religion which counts for this curious 

situation. However, it must be confessed that religion does not always 
> curb the evil propensities of men. If religion is chiefly of a ceremonial 

' nature rather than a social nature it should not be expected that it would 

I have very much influence upon the conduct The only religion which 

seems to have any bearing upon the problem of crime is a socialized reli- 
gion, a religion devoted to social ends and purposes. 

The courts are the instruments of justice set up by the state to protect 
the citizens and to bring offenders to justice. On the whole they serve that 
purpose well. However, it must be admitted that there is sufficient evidence 
to warrant the conclusion that certain practices of the courts make crim- 
inals instead of curing them. Consider the effect upon the man brought 
before a court charged with an offense, who is poor and cannot hire a 
lawyer, but has to take whatever lawyer the court sees fit to appoint to 
defend him. Whether he is correct in his conclusion or not, is he not 
I likely to believe, when he sees rich men defended by very capable 

lawyers and himself defended by a novice, that justice is not even- 
handed? Frequently also the delay in bringing to trial the accused, 
who perhaps cannot get bail and must lie in jail in contact with hardened 
criminals, corrupts a young offender. Furthermore, consider the numerous 
technicalities on which skillful lawyers may cheat justice in the case of 
influential criminals, in contrast with the speedy hearing and the swift 
punishment meted out to the poor or uninfluential man. Furthermore, 
what must be the effect upon many individuals under our theory that 
j no matter what the difference in the persons of different criminals, the 

I same crime merits the same punishment? While extenuating circum- 

j stances are permissible in our courts for the consideration of the jury, 

I and while the judge may in the imposition of sentence consider such 

j extenuating circumstances, nevertheless, any careful study of the sentences 

I imposed, for crimes, shows that even-handed justice is quite impossible un- 

der our system. The effect upon the minds of men who feel that they have 
been discriminated against may be easily imagined. On the other hand, 
put yourself in the place of the man who has received a sentence of ten 
years for a certain crime, when he knows that another man just as guilty 
of the same crime receives two or five. The whole theory on which our 
system of justice is based, namely, that a certain act merits a given 
amount of punishment, cannot be administered in strict justice. The result 
: is that the psychological effect upon the minds of those who feel that they 

^ 

I 

■ - ■ ■ 
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have been unjustly treated is the development of a grudge against society 
and sometimes results in making a criminal. 

In many of our states even out prisons are conceived to be institutions 
for the reformation of the criminal. In other states the theory is that the 
prison is for the purpose of punishing the criminal and thus make him 
expiate his crime, and so when the expiation is accomplished he is turned 
out into society again. If the theory followed by the prison officials is 
that of expiation, then the purpose of the prison is to make the punishment 
as disagreeable as possible so as to make certain that the prisoner is 
punished as much as he made others or society suffer. Under that theory 
he will go out feeling that he has been mistreated and that he has a right 
to exact vengeance of society which has taught him the doctrine of ven- 
geance. On the other theory that the prison is for the refonnation of its 
inmates, what must be the effect upon the prisoners mind when, instead 
of being treated so as to cure him of his malady, he is treated so that 
he feels that society, instead of trying to reform him, is brutally punishing 
him? Moreover, in every prison first offenders are thrown into contact 
with hardened criminals and the prison becomes a school of crime. In- 
numerable cases might be cited which show just such results from a 
prison experience.^® 

Chnlization itself in one sense of the term accounts for some of the 
criminality. Our social relationships are growing ever more complex. 
They are most complex in our great cities. Such a civilization requires 
nice adjustment on the part of the individual to its complexity. Consider 
then the individual who by nature perhaps is defective or unbalanced, and 
finds difficulty in adjusting himself to new conditions. Unless civilization 
throws about him protecting arms and guides him in circumstances in 
which he is unable to direct his own conduct, civilization itself may be 
fairly charged with accountability for his delinquency. Again, consider 
the man who has been brought up in the simple relationsliip of the country, 
has formed habits of living there, adjusting himself to the simple condi- 
tions of the countryside, who finds himself in middle or late life en- 
deavoring to live in a city. Often he finds the adjustment quite difficult. 
If in addition to that he is by nature limited in capacity, his difficulty 
is doubly great. Or again, contemplate the foreigner habituated to norms 
of conduct in a foreign country, with different standards from ours, who 
comes to this country in middle life and attempts to adjust himself to the 
complex conditions of our great city. Here, again, if civilization does 

the student is interested in reading examples of such a case let him consult 
Lowrie, Donald, My Life in Prisonj New York, 1912. 
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not throw about him guidance, the very complexity of the life in the 
midst of which he lives will be too much for him. Or, again, think of the 
foreigner who in his own country has never had a chance to vote, a simple 
peasant man, who worked hard and had to be content to have someone 
else govern him. He comes to this country and finds after a few years 
tliat the vote is put into his hands. Too often instead of the patriotic 
citizens of the country guiding him, teaching him of the spirit of our 
institutions, and preparing him for good citizenship, some political boss 
in a great city helps him get his naturalization papers, and then through 
money or influence controls his vote. One such man wrote back to his 
friend in the old country, that this was a great country, a land of great 
opportunity. A man could get $2,00 for his vote on election day! This 
man was not a criminal in any true sense of the word ; he was simply an un- 
instructed citizen, much less culpable than the man who bought his vote. 

When one considers all these conditions surrounding everyone of us 
from childhood to old age, and when we stop to recognize that a consider- 
able number of our population is somewhat defective in brains, others 
are lacking in education, and that our civilization is so organized that 
there are great gulfs between the opportunities of different groups ; when 
we remember how our economic life puts stresses upon us which require 
good brains to meet and bear successfully, good training in adjustment to 
these complex conditions in order to be a good citizen, it is remarkable that 
no more become criminal. The marvel is that so few fall by the wayside, 
considering the few and bungling arrangements made by society to help 
the individual in that great adventure of adjustment to the requirements 
of social life. Let us now turn to consider some of the methods which 
society has devised to deal with the delinquent and prevent maladjustment, 

METHODS OF DEALING WITH THE DELINQUENT AND THE CRIMINAL 

The Police. The officers of the peace are the first ones who deal with 
the criminal. Their chief functions are to preserve the peace, and to arrest 
and bring to trial offenders. In this country we have very few police schools 
and consequently most of the men are untrained, except for what training 
they get on the job. I suppose that not one policeman in a million has had 
any special training such as the doctor gets for his profession. The police- 
man is often appointed because of his friendship with some politician, or 
if a sheriff, he is elected by popular vote. If a town constable, he may be 
appointed by the mayor, or elected by the city council, or the town board. 
So long as our civilization was a rural or semi-rural civilization, almost 
any man could be a good peace officer. With the growth of our large cities. 
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however, the responsibilities of the policeman have very greatly multiplied. 
If he is to fulfill his responsibilities, he must be a very much higher type 
of man, he must be trained for very difficult duties, and should be selected 
with the greatest care. The office of policeman is not looked upon with 
great favor; I know of very few college men who have been looking for- 
ward to a career in the police. The office is looked down upon because of 
the kind of men who have been appointed to it in the past. He is the butt 
of all the jokesters and is a favorite theme for the cartoonist. He is usiially 
pictured as quite stupid, large of person, and fat of head, yet in this man^s 
hand lies the protection of the person and property of the people of our 
cities. He must know the law and the court decisions as to what a police- 
man may do and what he may not do. He may be the bogey-man with 
which to scare children, or he may be a constructive force among the 
childhood and youth of his beat. He may be the one to turn the erring 
feet of youth into the paths of good conduct, or through his bungling and 
lack of understanding of human nature he may be the means whereby a 
reckless youth is turned to destruction. He must not only arrest offenders, 
but he must also discover evidence on which a trial can be based. He must 
understand criminals and their ways, but he must also understand the psy- 
chology of the non-criminal population. 

A new day is dawning for the policeman. We have just begun to appre- 
ciate the great opportunities and responsibilities he has. Some day we shall 
begin to train him and we shall select him with much greater care; per- 
haps then we shall look upon him with as much regard as we do the school- 
teacher or the banker. It has been charged that at the present time the 
policemen make as many criminals as they catch. There is no question 
that most of them do not know how to handle juveniles and they are often 
charged with not understanding how to get along with adults. When the 
policeman comes into his own and measures up to the opportunities which 
are his, he will be one of society’s finest agents for the prevention of crime 
as well as for its detection and punishment 

The Courts. After a man is arrested he is either placed in jail to await 
trial or is let out on bond. In due time he comes before the court for his 
trial. He either pleads guilty or not guilty; if the latter, he stands trial 
for the charge against him. As our courts are organized at the present 
time in this country, the trial is a legal battle between the prosecutor and 
the defender. The judge is pretty much an umpire in a game. He conducts 
the game according to rules of evidence which have been clevelo|Xjd over 
a long history, many of which seem to he quite outvrorn. The statute cover- 
ing the offense tells the judge within what limits he may sentence the man 



if he is f ound guilty. The jury hears the evidence and in some states judges 
even of the law as well as of the facts of the case. It decides whether 
the man is guilty or not guilty, and, in some states, the punishment. In 
other states the judge pronounces sentence and metes out the punishment. 
In case the man is acquitted, the whole matter is ended; but in case he 
is convicted, the law provides for appeals on the part of his attorney to 
the higher court, on the theory that every chance should be given to the 
man to prove himself to be innocent. However, in the course of time so 
many technicalities in regard to the rules of evidence have been developed, 
that it is very difficult to convict a man accused of crime who is able to 
hire good lawyers. A recent study in St. Louis County, Missouri, shows 
the difficulty which the court experienced in convicting men charged with 
crime. Gut of 443 for whom warrants were issued, 163 were finally sen- 
tenced, but because of parole, appeal, and other dispositions, only Too 
were finally punished. Out of the 163, if the pleas of guilty by 137 are 
deducted, only 26 persons were punished. That is, out of the 443 charged 
with a felony in the two-year period from October i, 1922, to October i, 
1924, in St. Louis County, only 26 were punished.^^ 

In Cleveland in 1919 the mortality of felony cases in the Common Pleas 
court was very much greater than that in the St. Louis court. Of 3,236 
felony cases in that court, only 9.5 per cent were convicted of felony, al- 
though 13.38 per cent plead guilty of the offense charged, and 17 per cent 
more who had plead not guilty, finally changed the plea to guilty of offeiise 
as charged. Thus a trifle under 40 per cent were either convicted or plead 
guilty, while over 60 per cent were disposed of in another manner, 5% per 
cent being dismissed on a nolle prosequi}^ Of the number convicted or 
pleading guilty, 78.11 were punished as sentenced, while 21.89 
had their sentences suspended. 

Space will not permit further discussion of the failure of the court to 
handle effectively those who are brought to it for trial. Could we study 
the number of appeals and the disposition of the cases on appeal, and 
could we look into the minds of those who escaped punishment, as well 
as of those who were punished, we should have a more adequate picture 
of the failure of the courts in the administration of criminal justice. Then 
we should be prepared to appreciate Ex-President Taft^s statement that 
the administration of criminal justice in the United States is a disgrace. 

Here and there, however, states are making improvements in the crimi- 

The Missouri Crime Survey, New York, 1926, pp. iS 4 ) ^SS* , . 

^Criminal Justice in Cleveland, Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, 1922, 
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nal procedure which give promise of making these iiistniments for the 
treatment of the delinquent and the criminal more adequate to their social 
purposes. Here and there courts are making use of clinics in order to study 
the individual who is on trial. At Sing Sing in New York a great labo- 
ratory is being started to determine how to classify the convicts, and how 
they shall be treated in order to fit the treatment more perfectly to the 
needs of each individual. In Boston and in Chicago the juvenile courts 
have the services of expert psychologists and psychiatrists to aid them in 
determining what to do with the juveniles who come before these courts. 
Thus, step by step science is being introduced into the determination of 
the nature of the offender in order that the institutions provided by society 
for the treatment of the offender may better perform their duty. 

Probation is another device to mitigate the maladjustment of criminal 
justice to the needs of the individual. We keep the old theory that the 
law-maker should say just what treatment should be handed out to each 
individual who contravenes a certain law. However, that has worked so 
unjustly that we have invented a device known as probation by which the 
judge is empowered to use his discretion as to whether he will send a 
convicted man to an institution, or whether in view of all the circumstances 
of his nature and the circumstances surrounding the commission of the 
act, he might not better suspend sentence and put the man in charge of 
someone who will give him careful supervision. If probation is carefully 
used and applied only to those who give promise of doing well at liberty 
under supervision, and if those under whom the judge places those con- 
victed of crime are properly qualified persons who will take an active, sym- 
pathetic, and wise interest in the person committed to their charge, proba- 
tion is a most beneficial contrivance. The man is saved the stigma of a 
prison sentence, is put to work, and his earnings are devoted to his family 
or saved for himself; moreover, he himself may be reformed. 

Juvenile reformatories were devised to remove from prison juvenile 
offenders. They are now usually called ^'industrial schools,’^ The history 
of these institutions has not been reassuring. Too often those in charge 
of them have been men and women without special qualifications for their 
difficult tasks. As a consequence, they have been largely juvenile prisons* 
In a study made by Dr. Miriam Van Waters a number of years ago of 
some 28 girls^ industrial schools in the United States^ she found only 6 
which were doing constructive work. In all these six cases they were 
manned by people who understood children and youth. Under such cir- 
cumstances they are valuable institutions because there are some children 
who have failed on probation and who do need an institution in which 
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they may be trained for good citizenship. On the basis of experience we 
may say that unless a state places in charge of these institutions trained 
men and women who understand young people, who know how to arrange 
matters in the institution so as to bring a new viewpoint on life into the 
minds of the youngsters, how to awaken idealism, and how to get the 
juveniles to form habits of conduct in accordance with the standards of 
society, they are worthless. 

Adult reformatories were started in this country with the establishment 
of the Elmira Reformatory for Men in New York in 1876. This was an 
experiment in the attempt to apply reformatory methods to young men. 
It was limited in its original intention to first offenders who had commit- 
ted certain offenses. Those who had received life sentences were not eligible 
for admission. Schools were established to teach these boys the elements 
of an education and certain trades. At one time 30 odd trades were taught. 
In addition, the attempt was made through military drill and physical 
exercise, medical service, religious services, and certain classes in citizen- 
ship and ethics, to bring before the young men new ideals, to establish new 
habits, and to prepare them to go out into the world to live as useful 
citizens. Elmira was copied in a large number of states, in most places with 
somewhat indifferent success. With a few rather notable exceptions they, 
have turned out to be merely young men’s prisons. Here, as in the case 
of the industrial schools, the difficulty was that those in charge of them 
were persons unfitted by native endowment or training to handle these 
difficult problem cases. 

Another method which has been devised to adjust treatment to the in- 
dividual offender is the indeterminate sentence. Unfortunately, the term is 
a misnomer. In all of our states it is not absolutely indeterminate, but is 
limited by statute to the length of time for which the offender would have 
been sentenced had he not been sentenced under the indeterminate sentence. 
Therefore it is a limited indeterminate sentence, that is, limited by the 
penalty set down in the law for that particular offense. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that it has meant the retention of men in prison longer than 
experience has shown that they remain in prison under a definite sentence. 
Therefore, even the limited indeterminate sentence means some social ad- 
vance. What is needed is that the sentence should be absolutely indeter- 
minate, that is, that determination of the sentence should depend not upon 
the limitations in the statute, but upon the jud^ent of those who know 
the man best and are best qualified to determine when he is fit to go 
back into society with the prospect of successful conduct. ^ 

Closely connected with the indeterminate sentence is parole, another 
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method of mdividmlizing the ■ of offenders* .While/, probation 

means putting the man under control of some supervision before he is sent 
to an institution, parole means that after a man has spent a ceftain length 
of time within an institution, and has shown by good conduct the pos- 
sibility of his doing well on the outside, then he is released under super- 
vision of certain officials. Here again, inefficient officers have been the rule. 
Without special training for their tasks, frequently they have not under- 
stood how to handle the men under their supervision, and they have been 
too few in number to have frequent contact with those paroled. Frequently 
men have been paroled who should never have been admitted to parole 
outside the institution, and as a consequence parole has not had the success 
that was hoped for it. In spite of all these drawbacks, however, parole as 
a method of individualizing treatment has great possibilities under an 
adequate number of w^ell trained parole officers, and may send many 
men back into free society to support their families and to relieve the 
state of the expense of their keep, who without this device would have been 
kept in the prison. No one knows how large a percentage of those paroled 
have done well. Originally the estimates were as high as 85 per cent. The 
tendency in recent years has been to reduce that number as more careful 
study has been made of these paroled men. But even if 50 per cent, or 
even a third of the men do well on parole, it probably has justified itself. 
With carefully selected men for parole, with good officers and plenty of 
them, parole would be one of our most promising devices for the redemp- 
tion of offenders. 

Our highest penal correctional institution is the prison. To this institu- 
tion are committed those convicted of the more vserious crimes and those 
above a certain age who are not eligible to the reformatory. Its history 
has been a sad one and only from the standpoint of the protection of 
society from the depredations of criminals can it be partially justified. 
Usually it is run under the strictest discipline, the rule of silence between 
the men usually prevails, it is officered by men who have no special qualifi- 
cations for the task, either by nature or by trainixig, and, from the stand- 
point of reforming men and restoring them to society as good citizens, 
it has been a colossal failure. Even the highest officer in a prison, the 
warden, usually has had no special educational background for his work. 
The lesser officials are even less adequately prei>ared. Hired for a wage 
that will not attract many capable men, the guards for the most part are 
uninspiring, repressive automatons. We shall not have different prisons 
until we pay as high salaries to a warden as we pay to a university presi- 
dent and select him as carefully. Perhaps we should not expect that the 
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same standards would be applied to guards as to college and university 
professors. Nevertheless it is probable that until we pick these lesser prison 
officials with as great care as we select university teachers, or at least high 
school teacliers, we shall not get far in making our prisons really reforma- 
tory institutions. 

The consequence of our blundering methods of handling delinquents 
is shown in such a statement as the following: In a study made in the Wis- 
consin State Prison in 1919 by the National Mental Flygiene Committee, 
it was found that 45 per cent of the men there were repeaters. Our prisons 
go on year after year failing to reform half, or even more, of the men in 
them and nothing is said. Too often the history of a man is that he has 
come first into the juvenile court, where he has been put on probation. 
Failing on probation he is sent to the industrial school for boys. After 
release there he finds his way to the reformatory for men, and finally he 
winds up in the prison. After a certain number of years he can go out 
into society again, in some of our states at least, even if he has been sen- 
tenced for life, provided he has a history of good behavior in the institu- 
tion. It must be recognized that in the prison we have two general classes 
of men — (i) those who ought to be subject to custodial care as long as 
they live, and ought never to be permitted outside; and (2) a class of 
young men who have seen the error of their ways and have decided to 
reform. These men ought to be let out into society as soon as they are fit 
to return. Every effort within the institution for these promising offenders 
should be bent to prepare them for social life. 

Perhaps the day will come when we shall apply science to discover 
which of our offenders are such by reason of their native incapacity, or 
by warps in their nature. These we should treat as such and use our best 
efforts to retrain them for normal life on the outside. Those who cannot 
thus be retrained should be kept as custodial cases during their lives, 
'Another class of offenders is the professional. Under our laws usually 
they can get out in a certain length of time. They have not been reformed ; 
they look forward to following their criminal career when they are re- 
leased, and ought never to be released until it is certain that they have 
reformed. 

As we look back carefully over the whole history of the treatment of 
the criminal, we see that here society has made one of its most dismal fail- 
ures. It fails in its trial of the offender ; it fails in his detention before 
trial That failure is repeated when he is sent to an institution which is 
not properly equipped to exert society’s pressure to change his way of 
life. We fail in the equipment and the manning of the institutions to which 
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these persons are committed. We fail in the application of science in theit' 
treatment. We often fail by putting the: wrong person on probation. Again 
we fail by letting the wrong persons out on parole and giving improper 
supervision to those who are released. We. fail in that we have the definite 
sentence for a great many offenders under our law, and must release them 
whether they are fit to go back into society or not. We fail in not apply- 
ing good educational measures and principles to the treatment of these 
men whom we are trying to reform. If we applied the same ingenuity and 
science to the treatment of criminals that we do to the breeding and train- 
ing of horses and dogs, we might get farther. 

After all, the place to begin on this problem of crime is at the begin- 
ning, Here the old saying is true that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. If our study of the matter has shown that the lack of play- 
grounds makes for criminality, if slums produce as their results offenders 
against society, if we learn that the school is failing to set the feet of 
young people upon the right path, if our study shows that even the church 
is failing in the great task of directing young people into the paths of 
social righteousness, if our economic system is such that it sometimes pro- 
vides the occasion that drives men into crime, and if our political system 
is such that it promotes criminality rather than prevents it, our study in- 
dicates the points at which the attack on the problem of crime should be 
made. Steadily year by year as we obtain better knowledge, we must apply 
this knowledge which we have in psychology, in sociology, in education, in 
religion, in politics, in economics to adjusting the conditions of life to 
the capacities of each person so as to enable him to function in the very 
best possible way according to his natural capacity. 

From the doctrine of heredity we should learn that there are certain 
people born into the world who are unable to function under the present 
organization of our social life. Eugenics suggests that certain of these 
people should be selected for non-propagation. If we applied as much good 
sense and science to the production of our human population as we do to 
our animals we should solve this aspect of the problem in a very short 
time. The feeble-minded, certain classes of the insane, epileptics, the 
mentally abnormal, and other defectives challenge our attention to this 
problem of the racial stock. Some people are less capable, of adapting 
themselves to the social requirements of life than others. Either we must 
eliminate those incapable of making adjustments, or we should throw about 
them the protecting arms of society, that is, adjust society's requirements 
to them rather than to make demands uix)n them which they are incapable 
of fulfilling. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What is the legal distinction between a criminal and a delinquent? 

2. Of what value is that distinction in the treatment of children? 

3. Give figures to show the importance of the problem of crime. 

4. What is your opinion of a system of treating the criminal which results in 
half of them coming back to the institution? 

5. State in a single sentence your theory of what makes a criminal. 

6. How do you account for the fact that of two people from the same family 
and brought up in the same neighborhood, one will turn out to be a good 
citizen and the other will become delinquent? 

7. How may the visiting school teacher aid in the development of personal 
attitudes that will prevent delinquency? 

8. Suggest changes which society should make in its institutions and methods 
of treating the delinquent and the criminal which would probably make 
them more successful? 


CHAPTER 26 

GROUP CONFLICT 

Lester F* Ward pictured a condition of society in the days of its early 
development when loosely formed hordes of people, tracing kinship through 
the mothers only, were the only groups of men upon the earth. During this 
period when the hordes of mankind were separating, wandering farther 
apart, developing differences of language, customs, traditions, and religions, 
there was an idyllic stage of comparative peace and comfort which preceded 
the era of strife and war between more developed groups of men.^ This 
picture is purely imaginative, drawn from the fact that certain groups of 
mankind to-day scattered on the outer fringes of human civilization are 
peaceful, knowing no war, and settling their difficulties, not by personal 
violence, but by ironic songs or poetry. For the great majority of mankind 
group struggle is to-day, and so far as history throws any light upon the 
question always has been, the inevitable accomi^aninieiit of contacts be- 
tween people of different traditions and culture. All history is full of the 
story of wars and battles. The earliest portions of our Hebrew scriptures 
picture the struggle between alien groups. The earliest literature of the 
Greeks presents to us a picture of the individual combat and group wars 
as making up a very great proportion of life. These great struggles be- 
tween what we now call national groups still go on. The greatest war of 
all history is of recent memory. 

However, with the growing complexity of human life, with the divid- 
ing of people by different interests and occupations into various classes, 
the group struggles of the present day have been greatly multiplied. In 
addition to the struggle of ethnic and cultural groups, nationalities, and 
races, we have the struggle between different classes in the same society. 
Some of these class struggles are survivals from previous times. For ex- 
ample, the conflict between clergy and laity is a historical survivaL So 
also are the conflicts between peasant and noble, learned and unlearned, 
and, to a degree, between those who have and those who have not. Once the 
chief social bond was kinship. Group struggle was between people of dif- 
ferent blood. To-day that has largely passed, surviving chiefly in the feuds 
in backward communities between two different kin-groups. Social and 

* Ward, L. F., Pure Sociology, New York, 1907, pp. 200-202. 
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economic differences rather tliaii differences., of blood characterize modern 
class struggle and group conflict. Moreover, since many of us are inter- 
ested in several different classes, this diversification of interest has, on 
the whole, been a good thing. Our loyalties are somewhat divided. A man 
to-day may belong to a learned profession, but he may also be part-owner 
through stocks or bonds of a great corporation, or, on the other hand, he 
may be a member of a cooperative society. He may have obtained his 
wife in some European country, and he may have come up from the labor- 
ing class and be perfectly acquainted with their difficulties. Hence to-day 
the intensity of loyalty to a group frequently is diluted by loyalties to other 
groups. ' 

SOME OUTSTANDING GROUP CONFLICTS 

Space will not permit a thorough treatment of all the types of conflict 
between various classes and groups. Consider some of the more outstand- 
ing forms in our present civilization: (i) conflict between labor and 
capital; (2) race riots; (3) religious conflicts; (4) conflicts of culture; and 
(5) national conflict resulting ill war. 

Conflict Bettveen Labor and Capital, The economic struggle for advan- 
tage between the employers of labor and the laborers themselves is a de- 
velopment consequent upon the industrial revolution. In a former day when 
the employer and his men worked in the same shop and at the same work 
there was no division of interests between the two. With the introduction 
of machinery and the use of large amounts of capital in the productive 
process, all this is changed. Often the stockholders who furnish the capital 
are not acquainted even with the manager of the business. There is not 
that personal touch between employer and employed that once there was. 
The stockholder is interested chiefly in his dividends; the bondholder in 
his interest; the manager in satisfying these two groups and at the same 
time keeping his labor as contented as possible. Labor in many cases does 
not know anything about the conduct of the business ; it knows only what 
it hears as to the amount of profit which the business pays ; it knows what 
wages it receives and frequently feels that the distribution of the concern's 
earnings is not fair. Moreover, the conditions under which the laborers 
work are determined not by conference of employer with employee, but 
arbitrarily by the employer and sometimes these conditions are bad for the 
laborer, for if improved they cost the company money. Consequently it is 
easy to see that in the development of our great industrial and commercial 
civilization the interest of the owners of great industries and the interest 
of the employees are not always, the same. Consequently we have these 
industrial conflicts which we know as strikes and lockouts. Frequently an 
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;;iiidtistrj'-'-is'^pamty2-€d by:a s-trike- w cannot be settk-d , by. 'agreemeiit be- 
tween the two contending parties. Thousands of families suffery homes 
are disrupted, hatred developed, . and frequently violence occurs. In such 
a case you have war within the body politic between conflicting classes of 
society. Table 40 shows the situation from 1916 to 1924: " 

Table 40 


N 0. Average mmiher .of 

Year No, of disputes of employees employees per dispute 

1916 2,667 J 099^917 600 

19^7 ^>325 1.227,254 528 

1918 2,151 1,239,989 576 

1919 2,665 4,160,348 1,561 

1920 2,226 1,463,054 657 

1921 1,785 1,099,247 616 

1922 865 1,608,321 1,859 

1923 hi32 744,948 658 

1924 872 654,453 751 


This shows that during these nine years there were 16,688 disputes affect- 
ing 13,797,531 employees. The seriousness of this class conflict is apparent 
from these figures. 

Rgci Riofs,^ Race riots in the United States are conflicts between whites 
and negroes, or whites and Orientals. The attacks of the whites on negroes 
in the South sociologically grow out of the disturbance of the status of 
the two races consequent upon the Emancipation Proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the final issue of the Civil War. So long as the inferior 
position of the blacks was established by law and common consent, there 
was no question as to the relationship of the two races. However, upon 
the political emancipation of the blacks, the question of the relationship 
between the two races became critical. Habit, custom, and tradition had 
fixed in the mores of the people of the South the inferior status of the 
blacks. When they were given political equality after the close of the 
Civil War, naturally friction between the two races developed. 

The root of conflict between the whites and the Orientals on the West 
coast is somewhat different; Fundamentally it is economic in its nature, 
although social considerations enter also. 'So long as the Chinese and Jap- 
anese immigrants were content to take the part of servants in the house- 
hold there was no trouble. When, however, they began to launch out in 
the economic field on their own account and with the lower standard of 
living were able to compete successfully with their white neighbors in 
® World Almanac, 1925, p. 191. 
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industry and business, trouble began. Their family standards as well as 
their standards of living, their customs of working on Sundays, their in- 
sistence that their childi*en should attend school with white children, and 
the rising social status which economic success brought in its train, aggra- 
vated the situation. The occasional marriage of a white woman to a Jap- 
anese or a Chinese, while not of great significance, served to excite the 
imaginations of the whites for fear of social equality, just as it does in 
the South when some negroes, not content with political equality and 
economic opportunity, insist upon the right to intermarry with the whites 
and to be accorded equal social privileges. 

From 1885 up to 1925 there were 3,182 negroes lynched. While the 
numbers have varied from year to year, rising from 78 in 1885 to 17 1 in 
1895, the tendency from that date to the present, with the exception of four 
or five instances, has been steadily downwards. In 1925 only 17 negroes 
were lynched, although there were 39 instances in which officers of the 
law prevented lynching, 32 of these being in Southern states. 

The states which show the largest number of lynchings of negroes be- 
tween 1889 and 1925 are; Alabama, 266; Arkansas, 203; Florida, 209; 
Georgia, 433; Mississippi, 406; South Carolina, 129; Tennessee, 161; 
Texas, 280; and Louisiana, 287.® It is generally supposed that most of 
the lynchings of negroes occur because of attacks on white women. A 
study of the figures, however, shows that 80 per cent of the lynchings of 
negroes are for crimes other than rape.^ 

Lynchings do not compare with race riots in their seriousness. In spite 
of the fact that lynchings have been decreasing in recent years, race riots 
between the whites and the blacks increase. In the three years 1919 to 
1921 some of the most serious race conflicts which have taken place in 
the history of this country occurred. In 1919 there were serious riots in 
Charleston, South Carolina; Chicago, Illinois; Elaine, Arkansas; Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Longview, Texas; Omaha, Nebraska; and Washington, 
D. C. ; in 1920, at Duluth, Minnesota; Independence, Kansas ;■ Ocoee, 
Florida; and in 1921 at Springfield, Ohio, and Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

In these recent riots a new attitude on the part of the negroes has 
appeared. They are beginning to fight back. Whether retaliation for what 
they feel is an injustice will advance their cause or not remains to be seen. 
The United States, however, is not the only country which has its color 
problem. The conflict between white and black has broken out in South 

® Figures compiled by Dr. Monroe N, Work of the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute and editor of the Negro Yearbook, published in World Almanac, 
1927, p. 322. 

* Negro Yearbook, 1921-22, p. 72. 
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Africa ; it is at the bottom of the unrest in India, where serious rioting 
has occurred between the British and the natives; it lies at the root of the 
present difficulties in China; and is' a perplexing problem ;in the Philip- 
pines. Everywhere these colored peoples are becoming self-consciotts and 
are insisting upon their rights. What the outcome will be 'no one can say. 
In the United States state and city inter-racial committees are being f ormed 
for the purpose of adjusting relationships between the whites and the 
blacks in an equitable manner. Certain Southern states are passing laws 
giving the negi'o a right to sue the county which allows a lynching, and 
serious efforts are being made everywhere to adjust these difficult rela- 
tions. These movements, however, are just in their incipiency. They are 
culture conflicts. 

Religiom Conflicts, A few years ago anti-Semitism was a distinct prob- 
lem in Europe. The attitude of the Greek Orthodox Church and of the 
Roman Catholic Church toward the Jews in some of the European coun- 
tries, and the attitude of certain sections of the Protestant Church in 
Germany, was reaction against the increase of Jewish population, the 
economic prosperity of these people, and the cultural advancement for 
which they were constantly striving. With the increase of the Jewish popu- 
lation of the United States, especially in our large cities, some hatred of 
the Jews has appeared. The most striking individual instance of opposition 
to the Jews is that of Henry Ford, which ended dramatically in 1927. Gen- 
erally the Jews who cause the difficulties are newly arrived immigrants, 
accustomed to a lower standard of living in Euro|>ean countries. They 
colonize in our large cities and enter into competition with the American 
workers and with American shopkeepers. In addition to this fundamental 
economic pressure certain customs and traditions mark them off as a people 
apart. Where, as in America, the Jews are not discriminated against politi- 
cally, educationally, or economically, they soon adopt the standards of 
living of this country, join the labor unions, or organize new ones, accept 
American standards of business, adopt the customs of their new homeland, 
and rapidly assimilate with the people of the country. In Russia the Jewish 
problem has been largely solved by the Soviet revolution, inasmuch as many 
of the leaders of that movement are themselves Jews. From present ap- 
pearances it does not seem that the Jewish problem will rexnain unsettled, 
but will readily adjust itself in a free country like America. 

On the other hand, in Asia and Africa, where the Mohammedan culture 
comes in conflict with the Christian and Jewish, intense religious hatreds 
arise and conflicts occur. In India this clash occurs between Hindus and 
Mohammedans ; in Turkey, between Mohammedans and Christians. 
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In a country of religious freedom, that is, where all religions are 
given equal opportmiity and none special privileges, conflict tends to be- 
come competition, violence tends to give way to the subtler conflict, and 
the outcome is the adjustment of all religions to the demands of the people. 
The more active and flexible religious organizations tend to borrow and 
adapt to their purposes ideas and practices which have commended them- 
selves to the people. Under such conditions the fierce religious conflicts 
die out, the tolerant spirit spreads, and those religions which most effec- 
tively commend themselves to the beliefs of the people survive, while others 
fadeaway. 

Cultural Conflict, Another type of group conflict is represented by the 
conflict of different cultures. The conflicts of religion might have been dis- 
cussed under this head, since religion is an element of culture. We have 
discussed it separately, however, because in the history of mankind it has 
played a much larger part in group conflicts than many of the other ele- 
ments of culture. As a matter of fact, many of these other types of group 
conflict, like that between labor and capital, race riots, and even national 
conflict, frequently rest upon cultural differences. By the culture of a 
people we mean all those ways of doing things, points of view, customs, 
traditions, and habits which make up the warp and woof of everyday life 
and thinking. For example, consider the difference in culture between the 
American Indians when the whites came to this country, and that of the 
whites. Both the white colonists in this country and the Indians pursued 
agriculture. There was little difference. But there was a vast difference 
between the methods of government, religion, personal and group ideals, 
and traditions. The Indian had no weapons except the bow and arrow 
and the stone hatchet, or club. The white man brought with him the gun, 
which had developed out of the discovery of gunpowder. The religion of 
the Indian was a sort of animism culminating in the concept of the Great 
Spirit, or the Manitou. The white man’s religion was the result of a long 
period of development. While the Indian’s theology was chiefly a myth- 
ology, the white man’s religion was shot through with certain dogmas 
which he held to be of absolute validity. The Indian had no sacred book, 
the white man had his infallible Bible. A definite set of traditions had at- 
tached themselves to his religion, as well as definite practices in the celebra- 
tion of its rites. The Indian’s government was a government based upon 
blood relationships, real or assumed. It was in the hands of clan and tribal 
leaders. The white man’s government was based upon written instruments 
tracing back to the Magna Carta of King John. Its basis was not blood 
relationship, but residence within a given geographical area. Moreover, 
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economically, while the Indian , practiced agriculture, he lived chiefly by- 
hunting. Naturally he could not understand why the white man insisted 
upon robbing him of his hunting ground. On the other hand, the white 
man had passed much beyond hunting economy ; he felt that the Indian 
wastefully used the land and' therefore that he had a right to use it more 
efHciently. This brief outline of some of the different elements of culture 
of the Indians as compared with those of the white men perhaps gives one 
a clear notion of the conflict which inevitably ensued. Subtly working in 
the white man's mind was the opinion that his culture was superior to 
that of the Indian, and therefore the latter deserved no consideration at 
his hands. The Indian, on the other hand, felt as we should feel should 
invaders with a different culture settle upon our borders and proceed to 
divest us of our rights, to crowd us out of our land, and to subject us 
to tlieir will. This was a conflict of culture. 

The unrest in Oriental countries at the present time is largely the 
result of the conflicts of culture. China and India, with their long history 
and proud culture, feel that they are superior to the men who bring to 
them the materialistic culture of the West, with its physical science and 
its emphasis upon highly organized industry. On the other hand, the white 
man who has invaded these Eastern countries, has a sense of the superiority 
of his race. In the language of almost every people the name of that 
people indicates their sense of superiority. No wonder, then, that long 
separated cultures which come into contact excite a high degree of emotion 
on both sides. The Chinese are objecting to the 'Toreign devils" because 
these foreigners have manifested a feeling of superiority to them and to 
their culture, which to them is intolerable. The natives of India, while 
they recognize the important contribution made by the British Govern- 
ment, are stirred to their depths by the manifestation of what they believe 
is a sense of superiority on the part of the whites. 

Another example of the consequences of the difference in culture was 
the resentment of the Western world at the assumed supremacy of German 
Kultur, Perhaps the last war was as much the result of a conflict of cul- 
ture as it was of an economic conflict. 

THE GENESIS OF GROUP CONFLICT 

The origin of group conflict varies with different periods of human 
history and with the stage of social development. The wars which centered 
around Troy celebrated by Homer are supposed to have been caused by 
the theft of Helen by the Trojans. The conquest of England by William 
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the Norman, is supposed to go back to an ancient dynastic claim. The 
recent World War had for its immediate cause the murder of a Prince of 
Austria in the capital of a Balkan State. From all the evidence at hand, 
however, in all these cases, while war may sometimes be the result of 
the personal ambitions of an individual, usually at the bottom of them 
lie great currents of human feeling stirred by the consciousness of certain 
differences and the threatening of interests considered vital 

Economic Disturhance, Frequently class conflict arises out of the in- 
troduction of certain economic and industrial changes. Great economic dis- 
turbance occurred in the history of England when after the Black Death 
of 1348, which swept off from a third to a half of the people of England, 
the old relationships between the lords of the manor and the serfs or 
vassals were seriously disturbed. The feudal system began to break down, 
and new methods of agriculture had to be introduced. Because of the de- 
mand for woolen goods, sheep-raising became more profitable than ordi- 
nary farming, while at the same time it was easier to secure attendants for 
a flock of sheep than cultivators of the soil The common lands of whole 
villages were enclosed to make sheep runs ; large numbers of peasants were 
reduced to misery ; class conflict slumbered until it broke out in movements 
of one sort or another, often culminating in bloodshed. 

Again, the change from domestic industry to factory industry created 
a rift in the solidarity of the social population. Large numbers of the 
hand-weavers were driven to starvation, while factory owners amassed 
great fortunes by the exploitation of their workers. Naturally a class psy- 
chology arose on the part of the worker as well as on the part of the 
employer. While the old status of inferior and superior growing out of 
the feudal relationship, once established, resulted in little or no conflict 
because the relationships were personal, the new class consciousness, gen- 
erated by the Industrial Revolution, because interests were no longer iden- 
tical but conflicting, had a very different effect. A similar growth of class 
consciousness appears whenever there is radical change in economic 
arrangements. Thus, in the United States the growth of great corporations 
with absentee ownership and the consequent separation of owner and 
worker in personal acquaintanceship led to the growth of class conscious- 
ness and class conflict. Strikes and lockouts resulted. While a number of 
experiments in resolving the intensity of the conflict have been tried, such 
a,s welfare work for employees, stock ownership by employees, shop com- 
mittees for the adjustment of grievances, and plan^ for joint control over 
conditions of work and rates of pay, the clash of interests between owners 
and workers has not yet been allayed. 
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Changes in Culture, A difference -in the culture of different groups 
within a given population results often in conflict. When William' the Nor- 
man conquered England and several thousand of his retainers became the 
over-lords of the country, the elements of a somewhat new culture were 
introduced into that land. A new language became the'. ofBcia! language; 
a somewhat more highly developed religion was introduced by the con- 
querors ; the status of the conquerors was superior and they made their 
superiority felt by their subordinates. For a generation or two the con- 
sciousness of difference between the conquerors and the conquered was 
very sharp. Frequent clashes occurred. A process of adjustment began 
wliich in the course of centuries was somewhat perfectly completed, and 
class consciousness disappeared. 

When immigrants from another country arrive in large numbers, dif- 
ferences in culture are soon recognized. Hence, in this country, when large 
numbers of the Irish arrived in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
culture differences between them and the people already settled here were 
recognized on both hands. Again, with the coming of large numbers of 
Italians with different customs, traditions, a different language, and a dif- 
ferent standard of living, the older inhabitants became conscious of the 
intrusion of an alien culture and dubbed these people ^‘Wops” and 
Guineas/^ While these differences in culture did not always result in 
conflict, they formed the basis of an attitude of superiority toward the 
new immigrants. Such attitudes increase the difficulty of what we call 
^‘Americanization,’^ that is, the assimilation of these people in our culture. 
This consciousness of difference in culture accounts for many of the diffi- 
culties in forming labor unions in those trades in which there are large 
numbers of immigrants of different nationalities. Labor leaders find it very 
much more difficult to present a united front when cultural differences 
interfere with understanding and cooperation. Such cultural differences 
also affect progress in schools, health programs, the development of rec- 
reation, housing, and many other social problems. 

While many of these conflicts due to differences in culture do not break 
out into open violence, they are none the less conflicts in the social process. 
They retard social unification, prevent people of different cultures from 
looking at things in the same way and uniting together for common pur- 
poses. They constitute one of our chief social problems. 

Religious Innovations, Often religious differences give rise to group 
conflict more or less sharp. I do not now refer to the conflict of different 
religions, although such conflicts are an inevitable result of the contact of 
two different religions in a common area. However, within a given area 
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changes are constantly taking place in the development of any single re- 
ligion. This is illnstrated by a large number of Mohammedan sects, the 
different varieties of Buddhism, the orthodox and liberal varieties of Juda- 
ism, and to-day the Fundamentalists and the Liberal, or Modernist, Chris- 
tians. Rooted as most of these innovations are in social conditions, and 
constituting as they do a response on the part of a few leaders to changed 
conditions in the lives of people, these religious innovations frequently lead 
to terrific class conflicts within a given organization. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the upheaval, which historically has been called a revolt, brought 
about by the Lutheran Reformation in Germany and the surrounding coun- 
tries. AH of us are familiar with the terrible results of that upheaval It 
disturbed the social solidarity of Europe for centuries and remains still 
to-day a basis of frequent conflict. The Lutheran Reformation was only one 
of a series of innovations which have disturbed the peace of the church 
from the first centuries of the Christian era up to the present time. Per- 
haps the latest to develop is that rather fundamental division which has 
come about in the strife between the Modernists and the Fundamentalists 
in Protestant Christianity. 

Assumption of Group Superiority. The most fundamental cause of class 
and group conflict is the attitude of superiority on the part of one class, 
or group, to another. It may be pride of race, of nationality, of culture, 
of religion, or of political system. It may take any one of a number of 
forms. As long as it is conceded by all people that there are higher and 
lower orders of social classes, and the relationships of these classes have 
become stabilized, there is very little danger of conflict growing out of 
superiority and inferiority. However, let democracy, or a doctrine of equal- 
ity enter into the minds of men as it did in the Western world in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and these stabilized relationships between 
the higher and lower classes receive a rude shock, class consciousness de- 
velops, and class conflict is probable. As indicated above, the conflicts going 
on in India and Qaina and all the Eastern world at the present time are 
reactions against this attitude of superiority on the part of the representa- 
tives of one kind of culture toward those of another. Moreover, in subtler 
ways this attitude of superiority appears in any given social group. Con- 
sider the gulf fixed between the common people of any state and the edu- 
cated classes. Too often the educated people, especially those with higher 
education, feel superior to the common run of mankind. They show this 
feeling; they look with some degree of contempt on the common working 
man, or the ordinary legislator. This has its results when university appro- 
priations appear before the legislature for approval. The educated spedalislj 
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despises the ignorance of most people on'' matters which are commonplace 
to him, and he allows this contempt to affect his whole attitude toward the 
common people. As a compensation these common people repay this con- 
tempt with interest and look upon him as a strange kind of human being. 
While the learned may dub the common people ^'boobs,'" they return tho 
compliment by calling him a ^"high-hat/’ or a ^^professor/Cor a ^'high-' 
brow/^ 

The same attitude of superiorit}'' appears between the rich and the 
poor. Too often the man who has been successful in accumulating wealth 
looks upon those who have not done so as unsuccessful and therefore in- 
ferior creatures. All kinds of results appear from this attitude of su- 
periority. 

RESULTS OF CLASS AND CROUP CONFLICT 

Out of this clash between classes and groups certain important social 
results appear, some good, and some bad. 

Good Results, There is no question that certain good results have come 
about as a result of group conflict. The early struggle of tribes and groups 
of people resulted in the selection of those who were fitted to survive in 
' a given situation. In that early period of group conflict without question 
war favored the survival of the superior. Su|>erior in this case meant the 
class, group, or individual best fitted to survive in a given situation. That 
advantage was not, of course, unalloyed, and there were evil by-products 
even in that early day. 

Even among modern groups something of the same good social results 
grow out of conflict. The superiority of a given culture often is demon- 
strated by violent conflict. To-day, however, conflict is on the basis more 
of applied science and ideals than on the basis of physical strength, or 
mental ability. The inevitable result of conflict, no matter how severe it 
may be, between groups and classes, is either the imposition of certain 
elements of culture upon the conquered, with perhaps some modification 
of the culture of the conquerors by infiltration from the lower culture, or 
a compromise between two rather equally matched groups and the integra- 
tion of opposing views." As illustration of this point consider what hap- 
pened in the Norman conquest of England and what happened after the 
Protestant revolt in Germany. One would suppose that a conquest as thor- 
ough and complete as that of the Norman conquest in England would have 
the result of overwhelming the culture of the Saxons and Danes by that 
of the Normans. As a matter of fact, however, that did not occur. The 
basis of Anglo-Saxon law, the language of the country, the religion, and 
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the customs and traditions remained largely that of the conquered people. 
Certainly they adopted certain elements of culture which the Norman con- 
querors brought over from France. After two hundred years, however, 
there had come about an amalgamation of the two cultures into a new 
culture composed of Anglo-Saxon culture as a base with some modifica- 
tions introduced by the Normans. 

One would think as he reads of the intense conflict between the Cath- 
olics and the Protestants following the Reformation that no modification 
would be possible on either side. One who reads the history, however, after 
the first burst of hatred had died down, learns that such was not the case. 
The Council of Trent for the Catholic Church introduced certain modifica- 
tions and took over certain suggested reforms which constituted what has 
been called the Counter- Reformation. In other words, the Catholic Church 
attempted to capture some of the thunder of the Reformers. Moreover, 
within two generations after the Reformation had started, the reformed 
churches took over certain of the Catholic ritual and a large part of the 
Catholic dogmas and incorporated them into the creeds of Protestant 
Christendom. 

Many other illustrations of this process of compromise and adoption of 
elements from the opposing culture might be cited. 

Evil Results. Certain evil results have appeared as the effect of class 
conflict from the earliest period of history until the present time. One of 
the most outstanding of these is the riving of the social solidarity conse- 
quent upon class or group conflict. Open conflict brings to expression all 
the hidden hatred and suspicion which lie at the base of a conflict. The gulf 
already opening between classes is made deeper and wider for the time 
being. Take for example the conflict between the North and the South in 
the Civil War in the United States. The consciousness of difference which 
had been growing for nearly a century became sharpened and fixed as a 
result of that great conflict. The resolution of each side for the time being 
was stiffened. After a lapse of sixty years and more the gulf has been 
only partially bridged between the North and the South. Misunderstand- 
ing between the two sections is easily excited. It is true, however, that the 
lapse of time tends to heal old sores. In the end social integration will 
probably take place. 

Another evil result of class conflict is waste of effort, Consider the'' 
useless words spoken, the non-fruitful efforts spent on sectional divisions 
over public questions in the United States. How much more constructive 
measures could have been adopted in our political problems in the United 
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States, for example, had the issties not been confused by the memories of 
the hatred and strife of the Civil War. How fruitless are many of the 
efforts put forth by Fundamentalists and Modernists in their strife over a 
dogmatic problem of the present day. How much fruitful cooperation has 
been prevented by the strife between the Catholics and Protestants in this 
country. These class conflicts have drawn red herrings ' across the path of 
progress and have diverted the attention of men from problems of greater 
social importance which needed settling so badly. How much money has 
been spent both on the part of labor unions and of employers in maintain- 
ing their respective so-called ‘Vights^’ in the industrial conflict! There is 
no question that class conflict means enormous waste of effort. 

Another immediately evil result of class conflict is the weakening of 
the bonds which hold us to some of the old loyalties, such as the family 
bonds, church bonds, and patriotism. Perhaps this is not wholly evil. Per- 
haps this means in the end the creation of a finer loyalty to family, church, 
and state. Nevertheless, immediately it has decidedly disastrous results 
upon these social institutions. How frequently religious disputes cut across 
family lines and dissolve family loyalty. Some of these evil results appear 
in the divorce statistics in the cases of families established by the marriage 
of Protestants and Catholics, or Christians and Jews. Many times these 
age-old conflicts result in the disruption of a family. 

Consider the effect upon religion— Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Mo- 
hammedan, or Hindu — of race antipathy or class conflict. A good example 
is provided by what happened in the World War. Consider the predicament 
in which the Catholic church was placed, with its adherents ranged on 
both sides of the great conflict. No less difficult was the dilemma of the 
Protestant churches, who had adherents on both sides. The church is in a 
peculiarly difficult situation in our industrial conflict. Which side shall 
it take in that strife which has risen over labor questions? Shall it hold 
with the property owner, the employer, the capitalist, or shall it take the 
side of the workman? It requires wise statesmanship to steer the ship of 
church in the troubled waters of industrial conflict. 

The last war showed us the difficulties for thousands of our immigrant 
citizens and their dependents in maintaining loyalty to the country of which 
they are citizens rather than to the country from which they or their 
parents have come. Our German-American citizens were in a very difficult 
situation. They loved both countries, the old and the new. The war was 
a time of severe testing for many of them. In all thCvSe ways great class 
and group conflicts produce results which in their immediate aspects are 
evil. 
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FACTORS WHICH AMELIORATE GROUP CONFLICT 

In the previous paragraphs numerous hints necessarily had to be 
dropped which showed that these group conflicts ultimately are settled. 
Let us now look at those devices which ameliorate the sharpness of the 
conflict and tend to bring about compromise and adjustment. 

In the Ecmwmic Field, In the economic field new inventions giving 
opportunity to rise from one class to another, wide distribution of owner- 
ship of property, rapid industrial development providing a chance for 
energy and genius and for steady employment, lessen class and group con- 
flict. Moreover, provisions for safeguarding the health, old age, or employ- 
nient of workers, such as health insurance, old age and unemploment in- 
surance, or other devices which lessen the hazards to health, age, and 
employment, tend to ameliorate the conflict between classes. Charity, pro- 
viding for those who are unfortunate, devices for settling disputes between 
industrial groups or between nations, cut down the occasions for conflict 
and mitigate the struggle. Moreover, as we look back over history, how 
many of the great group and class conflicts could have been avoided had 
there been an appeal not to prejudice but to scientific investigation and a 
fair and full presentation of unbiased facts. The probabilities are that the 
last war would not have occurred had there been some impartial investi- 
gating body which could have studied the facts and presented an unbiased 
report. Many industrial disputes would not occur were there clear under- 
standing on the part of both of the facts with reference to each side of 
the conflict. Science applied to all these fields and many others may yet 
solve class conflict. 

In the Social Field, Widespread educational opportunity giving the 
chance to all who are capable of profiting by it is a mitigating influence on 
group conflict. That is the justification for the provision of education 
suited to the needs of her people now being made by every great civilized 
country in the world. 

Another mitigating factor in the social field is the shifting of attention 
to new social values away from emotional prejudices and hatreds. For 
example, shifting attention to service to one’s country, or to his city, fre- 
quently solves present conflict. As people widen the range of their interests, 
taking in philanthropy, art, literature, civic virtue, or any other .great social 
object, class conflict, resting upon elemental emotions, tends to be dis- 
solved and to disappear. 

Widening ^pplhi^ giving everyone a chance to share in 

government to the extent of his capacity, tends to lessen the ancient strife 
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between the privileged and the tinprivileged. The. coming of a democracy,, 
while bringing new sources, of class division and strife, closes the gulf be- 
tween ancient classes. Where,' as in England, and America, the humblest 
citizen, by his gift or the exercise of his talent, may rise: to the' highest 
office, the significance of the ancient. , political classes has entirely : dis- 
appeared. 

Moreover, equality before the court and the law, an ancient dream not 
yet realized, so far as it is achieved softens the asperity between classes. 
Once the peasant had 110 rights before a court which liis lord was com- 
pelled to recognize. In theory each man to-day is equal before the judge. 
In actual practice this has not yet been realized. The man with money or 
influence sometimes still has the advantage. The setting up of the public 
defender, w., a man to defend the poor man against charges brought 
against him in the court, is a movement in the direction of equality before 
courts of law. Legal aid societies which provide good lawyers for the man 
who is sued for a small sum or to whom is owed a small sum, is a move- 
ment in the same direction. 

Finally, socialized religion, that is, religion suited to the needs of the 
common man and adapted to the social problems of the day, is another 
factor ameliorating group and class conflict. Could all religions unite on 
the simple but profound teachings of the Hebrew Prophets and of Jesus, 
how the conflicts and struggles which have marked the history of dogmatic 
would. f^de away! Strife between Fundamentalists and Mod- 
ernists in the light of the ‘'Sermon on the Mount"' and the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew seems puerile and futile. 

If this brief sketch of the significance of group and class conflict has 
any value, it makes clear to us how these conflicts arise, how certain of 
them are inevitable, and how constantly there is working in human society 
certain forces and influences which mitigate their severity, lead to com- 
promise, and effect integration of the various groups into one great unity. 
The real problem is how to bring about the union of different cultures and 
different groups of men devoted to contradictory principles and practices, 
with the least evil results and with the ultimate combination of all that 
is socially useful. Professor Cooley has pointed out that these conflicts 
tend to become less personal by reason of the fact that men's loyalties 
are organized increasingly across different classes. A man is not only a 
Republican, for example, but he may be an employer or a laborer, a Pres- 
byterian or a Roman Catholic ; an educated or an ignorant man ; a lover of 
art or a lover of fine stock. Group conflict is one of the inevitable results 
of social evolution. With the development of communication and trans- 
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portation, travel follows, men become acquainted with each other, groups 
learn to appreciate each other's culture, and the fundamental basis of class 
strife disappears.® 

Socialization has become a reality. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. If the laboring man belonged to the rich man’s clubs, and moved in the 
rich man’s social circles, would he be as class conscious as he is at present ? 
Why? 

2. What effect does universal education have upon culture conflicts? Why? 

3. What is the effect on class consciousness of the opportunity to rise, from 
laborer to capitalist? Why? 

4. Why has religion so often been divisive? 

5. Explain why in the middle ages inferiority and superiority in social status 
did not create class conflict, while to-day the manifestation of superiority by 
a class results in resentment by the inferior. 

6. How do you account for the rather favorable attitude of our people to- 
wards the Japanese at the time of the Russian- Japanese War, while now 
the people in California hate them? 

7. How do you account for the lessening of social conflict between the Irish 
and the Yankees during the last fifty years? 

8. Why do we call the Italians 'Wops” and "Guineas,” while we seldom refer 
to the Germans any more as "Dutchmen?” 

®The books in English from which the reader will get the most help upon the 
subject of class conflict are Cooley, C. H., Social Process, New York, 1918, pp. 241- 
268; Ross, E. A., Outlines of Sociology, New York, 1923, Chs. 12-17 ; Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, 1907, Vol. II, devoted to “Soctal Conflict/ 


CHAPTER 27 

PEACE AND WAR 

When the curtain first rises on the stage of history, men are fighting. 
The ni}i:hs and hero tales imbedded in the early literatures of peoples cele- 
brate the heroic deeds of warriors on battlefields. Even back beyond the 
written literature, since archaeologists have dug up the ruins of old cities, 
explored caves and camping sites, we know from the battle-axes and other 
implements of warfare, from the cleft skulls, from the weapons buried 
with the deceased hero, mankind had learned the art of warfare. There 
may have been an idyllic period in the history of mankind. So far, how- 
ever, there is little evidence of it. True, the stone implements found among 
the remains of paleolithic man do not seem to be as well adapted to war- 
like purposes as those of neolithic man. Nevertheless we know that, what- 
ever weapons he had, with them he succeeded in slaying animals as large 
as the elephant, which would seem to indicate that with them he might also 
slay his fellowmen. Whatever the truth about the antiquity of warfare, 
for at least fifteen or twenty thousand years man has been engaged in the 
gentle art of making war upon his fellows. 

PEACE AND WAR A PROBLEM IN SOCIALIZATION 

With the dispersion of the races and peoples of mankind from the 
cradle of the human race, wherever that may have been, differentiation be- 
tween groups set in. With the separation of groups differences of lan- 
guage, customs, traditions, inevitably arose. Within the last two thousand 
years of history have occurred those differentiations in language and other 
elements of culture characteristic of the Latin peoples, even in so narrowly 
confined a region as Southwestern Europe. Given the long periods of time 
since man first appeared in Europe, it is not difficult to understand how 
enormous changes took place in what may have been an original single 
culture; these changes would enable us to account for the differences in 
the cultures of the different groups, which when they later met, would 
make them alien to each other. The conquest over nature and greater con- 
trol over food supply cut down mortality, and stimulated population 
growth. With the growth of population inevitably groups came in contact 
with each other. Groups with different cultures brought into contact with 
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each other and competing for access to natural resources inevitably came 

to blows.' ■ . , 

Ftirthermore, we must remember that in the early history of mankind 
all social relationships were based upon kinship bonds. One who was related 
by blood either in fact or by fiction was a member of the group, therefore 
a friend. In the struggle for existence the qualities of courage, resource- 
fulness, invention, agility and cunning, were developed. Along with these 
qualities, however, the struggle for existence also produced between mem- 
bers of the group kindliness, s}mipathy, and mutual helpfulness.^ Such 
mutual aid, hovrever, did not extend to those outside the group except 
under extraordinary circumstances, since broad human sympathy developed 
very much later than sympathy for kin. 

Add to these considerations the fact that the points of concentration 
of population were determined by economic resources, such as wells in 
the desert, hunting grounds, and pasture lands. These natural resources 
upon which primitive man depended for his sustenance are not equally 
distributed over the earth. In a desert country wells of water or springs 
are a primary natural resource. Consequently, groups with herds of cattle 
pick such spots and fight over their possession, A good illustration from 
a very familiar book is in point. Isaac had migrated with flocks and herds 
to a place called Gerar. The account is as follows : 

^^And Isaac digged again the wells of water, which they had digged in the 
days of Abraham his father ; for the Philistines had stopped them after the 
death of Abraham: and he called their names after the names by which his 
father had called them. And Isaac^s servants digged in the valley, and found 
there a well of springing water. And the herdsmen of Gerar strove with Isaac's 
herdsmen, saying, The water is ours : and he called the name of the well Esek ; 
because they contended with him. And they digged another well, and they 
strove for that also; and he called the name of it Sitnah. And he removed from 
thence, and digged another well; and for that they strove not, and he called 
the name of it Rehoboth; and he said, For now Jehovah hath made room for 
us, and we shall be fruitful in the land."® 

Similar conflicts took place between the tribes of our American Indians 
with respect to hunting grounds. 

The results of these various facts were conflicts and wars. Sometimes 
one group drove out the other, which then moved on to other places. At 
othi^r times when the strength of the two contending parties was nearly 
equal, treaties seem to have been made, as well as some kind of a working 
arrangement for the occupation of the same territory. In the course of time 

n^ropotkin, P. A., Mutml Aid: A Factor in Evolution, New York, 1904. 

^Genesis, 5tXVL 18-22. 
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in some cases federations of tribes and :gronpS' took place, such as that of 
the six nations in New York at the time of the early colonization of this 
country, or such as is pictured in the Bible as having occurred between 
Abinielech on the one side and Isaac on the other. The account is as fol- 
lows: 

"Then Abimelech went to him from Gerar, and Ahuzzath his friend, and 
Phicol the captain of his host. And Isaac said unto them, Wherefore are ye 
come unto me, seeing ye hate me, and have sent me away from you? And they 
said, We saw plainly that Jehovah was with thee ; and we said, Let there now 
be an oath betwixt us, even betwixt us and thee, and let us make a covenant 
with thee; that thou wilt do us no hurt, as we have not touched thee, and as 
we have done unto thee nothing hut good, and have sent thee away in peace : 
thou art now the blessed of Jehovah. And he made them a feast, and they did 
eat and drink. And they rose up betimes in the morning, and sware one to an- 
other : and Isaac sent them away, and they departed from him in peace.’' ® 

In the case of both conquest and treaty sometimes assimilation of cul- 
ture occurred, occasionally amalgamation of the two groups took place by 
reason of intermarriage, and finally such union of both stock and culture 
as made these groups one people came about. This we call “socialization.’' 
An illustration is provided by the probable history of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. It is quite likely that the people of Israel were the result of such 
amalgamation of various groups and the resulting socialization which came 
about by living together in a common area, sharing the same culture, and 
finally developing common institutions and a common political system. 
That the socialization was not complete is shown by the fact that in the 
later history of the people of Israel a political division took place between 
the South and the North. Did space permit the same process could be 
traced in the history of the people of the British Isles. 

CERTAIN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EARLY AND MODERN WARS 

There are certain similarities between modern and ancient wars, but 
there are also very striking differences. In our modern “race" theories we 
have survivals of the old conception of the blood basis of social relation- 
ships. Still most wars have grow|l„OUt.C)f, not race differences, but culture 
differences. 

In modern times, however, we have an increasing emphasis on economic 
resources as the basis of social life. Similar at its root to the ancient hunger 
for watering places, hunting grounds, and pasture lands, the competition 
for economic resources at the present time is much more varied in its 

^Genesis, XXVI, 26-31, 
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objects by teason of the fact that we can make use of many resources 
which once were unusable, so that economic resources supply very many 
more human wants than they supplied among the primitive man. There are 
scholars who insist that all wars have had their root in economic desires. 
That however, is too narrow a view. Cultural wants have increased enor- 
mously with civilization ; consequently the demand for natural resources 
which can minister to these wants has greatly expanded in modern times. 

With Nations taking the place of tribes, political ties and political 
ambitions have more scope. The emphasis upon group aims and rights 
is perhaps even more intense than with a primitive tribe. Political doc- 
trines have been developed to justify political aims and purposes. More- 
over, the political ideas have taken up and worked into a consistent system 
cultural and economic desires, binding all these interests together in a 
doctrine of political sovereignty, and providing for war a justifying 
ideology which was lacking among primitive people. The economic aims 
are still there in full force ; the cultural aims have not disappeared, but 
all these are tied up into a consistent system by the political scheme 
ordered and glorified by political doctrine. This characteristic of modern 
states has given a new basis for war by shedding on it the glory of a 
complex of social aims and purposes. 

Moreover, through civilization populations have multiplied, means of 
communication have increased, transportation lias been developed, and 
inventions have given man control over his world, such as has never been 
seen in the history of mankind. All of these* things have multiplied con- 
flicts by bringing into closer contact the various nations of mankind. With 
a distinct national consciousness and national pride, and with increased 
possibility of contact, conflicts were inevitable. 

Inventions have given a new destructiveness to war ; science has made 
its contribution by providing a knowledge of the processes of nature and 
applying our knowledge of these things to destruction, so that to-day war 
is a more serious matter than ever in the history of the world. This 
development of civilization in the Western world perhaps reached its 
climax in the World War. So terrible was the destruction, so frightful 
the waste, that the mind of mankind has been impressed with the social 
futility and uselessness of war. As a consequence, the minds of an in- 
creasing number of men have been turned to the question of peace and 
how to secure it. 

As indicated above treaties and compromises have characterized group 
relationships from a very early period of history. Early civilized societies 
like the Greek city states found it important to provide methods for set- 
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tling their differences and for combination in the face of a cofninon 
enemy. There resulted the Amphictyonic CoiinciL With the rise of the 
Roman Republic and the Roman Empire these movements for peace were 
made necessary because of the so-called Fa-r Rontana. In the middle- 
ages, however, again occurred attempts at international arbitration. One 
of the most important of these early arbitrations w^as the dispute settled 
by Henry VI of England between the kings of Castile and Aragon in 
ii8o. Frequently also among the feudal over-lords disputes were arbi- 
trated by bishops or archbishops, by the Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, by the King of France, and by the Pope. As a matter of fact, 
the Church took the lead in the development of this international arbitra- 
tion. The incessant warfare of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries led to the decline of efforts at international arbitration. How- 
ever, in 1729, by the Treaty of Seville, England and Spain established 
a mixed commission for the settlement of claims growing out of searches 
and seizures on the high seas. This, however, was not strictly an arbitra- 
tion since the commission was composed of an equal number of citizens 
of each country. These early attempts seem to have had very little influence 
upon modern peace measures. 

MODERN PEACE MOVEMENTS 

Aside from the older efforts to provide methods of settling questions 
of international differences, modern peace movements date from the latter 
part of the last century. It is true that this movement was antedated by 
such measures as the Jay Treaty of 1794 between the United States, and 
Great -Britain, which really marks an epoch in the history of arbitration. 
This treaty provided for the arbitration of boundary disputes between the 
two countries, of disputed debts and of neutral rights and duties. The boun- 
dary questions were settled by a mixed commission of three persons which 
rendered its decision on October 25, 1798, after two years of work. The 
mixed commission to settle the disputed debts was a failure because of 
the withdrawal of the American member. The matter wzs finally settled 
by the Treaty of January 8, 1802. The third piece of arbitration under this 
Treaty related to the claims of the United States for captures made by 
Great Britain in the war with France, and the claims by Great Britain 
on account of the failure of the United States to enforce its neutrality. 
After sitting for two and a half years until February, 1804, the claims 
were finally settled satisfactorily to both sides. Since the War of 1812 
practically all the disputes between Great Britain and the United States 
have been settled by arbitration. The chief problems were those growing 
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out of the Civil War, which were settled by the Treaty of Washingtoa pro- 
viding for four arbitrations; Two of these may be noticed* One of these 
was the fur seal arbitration held in Paris under a treaty of February 29, 

1892, in which the award was unfavorable to the United States ; the other 
was that of the fisheries question, the award in which case was rendered 
by the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague on September 7, 1910, 
which was generally favorable to the United States. Various other arbitra- 
tions have been held concerning the disputed claims between the United 
States and Mexico, the United States and Spain, the United States and 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, Germany, and a number of the 
smaller South American states. James G. Blaine, Secretary of State at 
the time, in 1881 extended an invitation to all the American states to at- 
tend a general conference to discuss methods of preventing war between 
the nations of the Americas. This came to fruition in 1889 when the In- 
ternational American Conference assembled at Washington. On April 18, 

1890, a plan of arbitration was adopted. The plan was never approved by 
the governments represented, but it marks the commencement of a sus- 
tained agitation for international arbitration. ^ 

The Hague Conference, The most important modern movement before ^ 
the World War 'was the establishment of the Hague Conference, The first 
one met at the Plague in 1899 on the initiative of Nicholas II of Russia. 

He called it to initiate measures to provide for “the maintenance of the 
general peace and a possible reduction of the excessive armaments which 
were burdening all nations.’' In this first conference representatives from 
twenty-six nations appeared. 

The Conference failed to achieve any limitation of armaments, but did 
result in three conventions and three declarations, each of which was to be 
a matter for separate ratification. The first convention provided for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes and instituted a Commission of 
Inquiry and a Permanent Court of Arbitration accessible at all times to 
j contracting powers. The rules of procedure were formulated and pro- 

! vision was made for the Constitution of Tribunals from the members of 

the Permanent Court. This court is really not a court at all, but a panel 
from which the members of these tribunals may be chosen on request of 
the parties in dispute. The second convention was a formulation of the 
i laws and customs of war on land, with the intent of defining them more 

i precisely and of laying down certain limits for the purpose of modifying 

j their severity as far as possible. The third convention adapted to maritime 

I warfare the principles of the Geneva Convention of i864» The declara- 

I tions attempted to prohibit the discharge of projectiles and explosives from 
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balloons and by other similar new. methods, to prohibit the use of projec- 
tiles containing asphyxiating or .deleterious gases, and to prohibit the use 
of bullets which expand or flatten easily on the human body. In addition, 
this first conference adopted a' resolution calling for the restriction of 
military budgets, and gave expression to certain wishes upon which inter- 
national action was considered desirable. Some of these were embodied dn 
the conventions of the second conference of 1907, and one calling for the 
revision of the Geneva Convention was carried out in 1906. 

The Second Hague Conference convened in 1907 through the initiative 
of President Roosevelt, although the honor of summoning it went to the 
Czar, who called the first conference. The second conference was attended 
by the representatives of forty-four states. Its final act of October 18, 
1907, contained thirteen conventions and one declaration. The three con- 
ventions of 1899 "^vere revised, and significant additions were made, espe- 
cially relating to the convention for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. Certain improvements on the Permanent Court, which proved to 
be the most fruitful work of the first conference, were made, the most 
important of which was the restriction upon employment of members of 
the Permanent Court as counsel in cases before it. The number of Com- 
miwssions of Inquiry provided for was increased, one of the conventions 
attempted to limit the employment of force for the recovery of contract 
debt, but the most significant among the new conventions endeavored to 
regulate war rather than to prevent it. Some agreement was reached as to 
the matter of opening hostilities, the laying of automatic submarine con- 
tact mines, the status of enemy merchant ships at the commencement of 
hostilities, certain restrictions on naval capture, others dealing with the 
rights and duties of neutrals in war on land as well as at sea, and the 
creation of the International Prize Court. The declaration of the first 
conference prohibiting projectiles from balloons which had been limited 
to five years, was renewed for a period extending to the close of the third 
conference. Among the wishes of the Second Conference was the wish 
that the laws and customs of naval warfare be formulated in convention 
similar to those for war on land. Another suggested a draft convention for 
a judicial arbitration court which the conference hoped might become 
permanent. The last wish expressed was a recommendation to the powers 
for a calling of a third peace conference within a period corresponding to 
that which had elapsed since the preceding conference. The third confer- 
ence was never called by reason of the outbreak of the World War. 

While most of the conventions and declarations of the first conference 
were ratified by the states represented, many of the conventions of the 
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second conference failed of ratification by particular states. For example, 
Great Britain refused to ratify the International Prize Court, but out of 
it grew the Naval Conference at London in 1908, which resulted in the 
Declaration of London of 1909. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of these conferences was 
the establishment of the Permanent Court of International Arbitration 
set up by the first Hague Conference. Experience has shown that it was 
deficient in some respects, but the experience with that court laid the basis 
for later provision for the World Court provided under the League of 
Nations, 

Along with these efforts to promote international peace, numerous bene- 
factions have been given by various individuals in the Western world to 
promote international understanding and peace. The most important of 
these are as follows : 

1. The Nobel Committee and Institute was founded by the will of 
Alfred Nobel in 1900. These are located at Christiania, Norway. Each year 
one or more prizes are given to the person who has made the largest con- 
tribution to the cause of peace. These prizes average about $40,000 each; 
on five occasions they have been awarded jointly to two men, in 1901, 1902, 
1908, 1909, and 1921. Three citizens of the United States have been the 
recipients of this Nobel Prize — Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Elihu Root. 

2. The Jean deBIoch Foundation and Museum established in 1902. 
The Museum is located at Lucerne, Switzerland. 

3. In 1910 Edwin Ginn of the Boston firm of book publishers founded 
the World Peace Foundation with an annual income of $50,000. For a 
time it published pamphlets under the general title of League of Nations, 
These now come out bi-monthly under the title of World Peace Founda- 
tion^ It provides certain documents of the League of Nations and is one 
of the most important sources of information in the United States con- 
cerning the activities of the League, 

4. The Carnegie Endowment. fpx.Int^ was created by 

Andrew Carnegie on December 14, 1910, when he gave the organization 
a gift of $10,000,000. The object of this organization, as outlined by the 
trustees at their first meeting in March, 1911, is to advance the cause of 
peace among nations, to hasten the abolition of international war, and to 
encourage and promote a peaceful settlement of international differences. 
In ...order to attain these objects, it promotes investigations as to the cause 
of war and practical methods of ayojdmg and preventing it by publishing 
information, by cultivating friendly understanding between different coun- 
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tries, and by promoting and assisting all agencies and oi-gaiiizations wliicli 
will further the x>ui'poses ' of ' the 'Endowment. This Endowment, took; an 
active part:. in the last war. and furnished a great deal of.,oiaterial for the 
Peace Conference. It has .also published a great many monographs bearing 
upon the causes of the War. Its headquarters is in Washington. 

5. The Carnegie Peace Fund is another benefaction pro.viding $2,000,- 
000 which was set aside in 1914' to be used by the. churches of America 
in the interest of universal peace. 

6. The American-Scandinavian Foundation was established in 1911 by 
Neils Poulson. It was given funds exceeding half a million dollars. The 
purpose of the organization is to support educational intercourse between 
the United States of America, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

In addition to these endowed organizations there are a number of other 
modem agencies for the promotion of international peace. One of these 
is the Inter-Parliamentary Union started in 1889 by William Randal 
Cremer of the British Parliament, which has a membership of more than 
3,000 from 21 national parliaments. Its program is to consider all pro- 
posals looking towards world peace, with special emphasis uix)n the prepa- 
ration of work for the Hague Conference. 

A similar organization, drawing its members from the parliaments of 
the three Scandinavian countries and confining its attention to matters of 
common interest to these three governments, is the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union of the North. 

In the United States we have the Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration, which since 1895 has met annually except during the 
World War. Its place of meeting is Lake Mohonk, New York. 

In addition to these important international organizations we have peace 
societies in almost all countries. These number several hundred. The first 
was established in 1815 by David Low Dodge in New York City. Together 
they combine to maintain the International Peace Bureau at Berne, Swit- 
zerland, as a clearing house for their activities. Under their auspices sev- 
eral International Peace Congresses have been held and they have had a 
marked influence in behalf of justice and international peace. 

In addition to these organizations there are three institutions devoted 
to international law. One of these is the Institut de Droit International, a 
French organization. Another is the International Law Association of Eng- 
land, and the third is the American Society of International Law of the 
United States. These organizations enlist scholars and other men of in- 
fluence in the study and advancement of international law. 

It is appai'ent from this brief survey that at the outbreak of the World 
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War in 1914 there was a large number of organizations devoted to the 
promotion of peace. The inability of any or all of them to prevent that 
terrible holocaust, with its waste and carnage, impressed upon the minds 
of thinking men the importance of further effort to prevent war and to 
establish peace. Consequently at the Paris Peace Conference President Wil- 
son at least was determined that measures should be taken which would 
limit war. The Covenant of the League of Nations was intended to be the 
most forwarci-looking instrument ever devised by man for the prevention 
of war. Young Americans should know just what this covenant provided 
for, therefore certain sections of it are herewith included: 

'Article 8. 

"The Members of the League recognize that the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety and the enforcement by common action of international ob- 
ligations. 

"The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and circumstances 
of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction for the consideration and 
action of the several Governments. 

"Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least every 10 
years. 

"After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Governments, the 
limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the con- 
currence of the Council. 

"The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by private enter- 
prise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objections. The 
Council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can 
be prevented, due regard being had to the necessities of those Members of the 
League which are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

"The Members of the League undertake to interchange full and frank 
information as to the scale of their armaments, their military, naval and air 
programs, and the condition of such of their industries as are adaptable to 
warlike purposes. 

"Article 10. 

"The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of ail Members of the League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

"Article ii. 

"Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern to the 
whole League, and the League shall take any action that may be deemed wise 
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and effectnal to safeguard the peace- of nations.' In case any such emergency 
should arise, the Secretary-General shalh on the , request of any Member of the 
League, forthwith summon a meeting of the Gouncil. 

*lt is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member .of the League 
to bring to the attention of the 'Assembly or of the Council any circtimstances 
whatever affecting international relations which threatens to disturb inter- 
national peace or the good understanding between nations ^ upon which , peace 
depends. 

/Article 12. 

'The Members of the League agree that, if there should arise between them 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort to 
war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the report by 
the Council. 

'‘In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators shall be made 
within a reasonable time, and the report of the Council shall be made within 
six months after the submission of the dispute. 

/'Article 13. 

"The Members of the League agree that, whenever any dispute shall arise 
between them which they recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration 
and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit the 
whole subject matter to arbitration. 

"Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of inter- 
national law, as to the existence of any fact which if established would con- 
stitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the extent and nature 
of the reparation to be made for any such breach, are declared to be among 
those which are generally suitable for submission to arbitration. 

"For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to which 
the case is referred shall be the court agreed on by the parties to the dispute 
or stipulated in any convention existing bet-ween them. 

“The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in full good 
faith any award that may be rendered and that they will not resort to war 
against a Member of the League which complies therewith. In the event of any 
failure to carry out such an award, the Council shall propose what steps should 
be taken to give effect thereto. 

"Article 14. 

"The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of the League 
for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The Court shall be competent to hear and determine any dispute of an 
international character which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may 
also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or by the Assembly, 

"Article 15. 

"If there should arise between Members of the League any dispute likely 
to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration in accordance with 
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Article 13, the Members of the League agree that they will submit the matter 
to the Council Any party to the dispute may effect such submission by giving 
notice of the existence of the dispute to- the Secretary-General, who will make 
all necessary arrangements for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

^‘For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the 
Secretary-General, as promptly as possible, statements of their case, with ail 
the relevant facts and papers, and the Council may forthwith direct the publi- 
cation thereof. 

'“The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the dispute and, if 
such efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public giving such facts 
and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms of settlement thereof 
as the Council may deem appropriate. 

'Tf the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, either unanimously or by a 
majority vote, shall make and publish a report containing a statement of the 
facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are deemed just and proper 
in regard thereto. 

"Any Member of the League represented on the Council may make public 
a statement of the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the same. 

"If a report by the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League reserve to 
themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider necessary for 
the maintenance of right and justice. 

"If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is found 
by the Council, to arise out of a matter which by international law is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so report, and 
shall make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

"The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dispute to the 
Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party to 
the dispute, provided that such request be made within 14 days after the sub- 
mission of the dispute to the Council. 

"In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of this Article 
and of Article 12 relating to the action and powers of the Council shall apply 
to the action and powers of the Assembly, provided that a report made by the 
Assembly, if concurred in by the Representatives of those Members of the 
League represented on the Council and of a majority of the other Members 
of the League, exclusive in each case of the Representativs of the parties to ^ 
the dispute, shall have the same force as a report by the Council concurred in by ^ 
all the members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute. 

"Article 16. 

"Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its cove- 
nants under Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of war against all other Members of the League, which hereby 
undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, 
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commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals' of , the covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals" of any other State, whether a Member' of the 
League or not 

''It shall be the duty' of the Council in such case to reco.mmend ,to' the 
several Concernments concerned what effective military, naval or, air 'force the 
Members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be 
used to protect the covenants of the League. 

‘The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support 
one another in the financial and economic measures which are taken under this 
Article, in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the 
above measures, and that they will mutually support one another in resisting 
any special measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking 
State, and that they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through 
their territory to the forces of any of the Members of the League which are 
cooperating to protect the covenants of the League. 

“Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant of the League 
may be declared to be no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the 
Council concurred in by the Representatives of all the other Members of the 
League represented thereon. 

“Article 17. 

“In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League and a State 
which is not a Member of the League, or between States not Members of the 
League, the State or States not Members of the league shall be invited to accept 
the obligations of Membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, 
upon such conditions as the Council may deem just. If such invitation is accepted, 
the provisions of Article 12 to 16, inclusive, shall be applied with such modi- 
fications as may be deemed necessary by the Council. 

“Upon such invitation being given, the Council shall immediately institute 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute and recommend such action as 
may seem best and most effectual in the circumstances. 

“If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of Membership 
in the League for the purposes of such dispute, and shall resort to war against 
a Member of the League, the provisions of Article 16 shall be applicable as 
against the State taking such action. 

“If both parties to the dispute, when so invited, refuse to accept the obliga- 
tions of Membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, the 
Council may take such measures and make such recommendations as will pre- 
vent hostilities and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 

“Article 18. 

“Every treaty of international engagement entered into hereafter by any 
Member of the League shall be forthwith registered with the Secretariat and 
shall as soon as possible be published by it. No such treaty or international 
engagement shall be binding until so registered. 

“Article 19. 

“The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration by Mem- 
bers of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable, and the con- 
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sideration of international conditions whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world. 

^'Article 20. 

'The Members of the League severally agree that this Covenant is accepted 
as abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se which are inconsistent 
with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter 
enter into any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

“In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming a Member of 
the League, have undertaken any obligation inconsistent with the terms of this 
Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Member to take immediate steps to 
procure its release from such obligations. 

“Article 21. 

“Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of inter- 
national engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional understandings 
like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace.” * 

In accordance with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, a protocol was provided constituting the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice.^ 

THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD PEACE 

A survey of the history of the United States makes it plain that up to 
the close of the World War this country was in the front rank in pro- 
moting international arbitration of disputes between nations. A study of 
our history since the presentation of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions to the Senate of the LInited States by President Wilson, raises the 
question as to whether that leadership has been maintained. Space will not 
permit going .into the circumstances which led the Senate to reject the 
Covenant. It is sufficient to call attention to the fact that since the time 
of Washington our policy had been against entangling alliances with Euro- 
pean countries. It should also be noted that our famous Monroe Doctrine 
had led us to declare to -other nations of the world that we could not look 
with favor upon any attempts by other nations to obtain control over any 
of the territory or countries of the Western hemisphere. With that fact, 
then, consider the political situation when President Wilson returned from 
the Paris Peace Conference and brought with him the Covenant of the 

^Handbook of the League of Natiom, 1920-19^4, World Peace Foundation 
Pamphlet, Vol. VII, Nos. 3“4, 1924, pp. 251-257. ^ x ^ 

* This instrument is too long to quote here, but the substance of it may be ^und 
in any good encyclopedia, in a number of standard books, or the World Peace 
Foundation pamphlet referred to above, Vol, VII, Nos. 3-4, 1924, pp. 261 n., or 
A League of Nations, Vol. 4, No. 3, June, 1921, entitled “Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice,” published by the World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. 
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League of Nations for presentation, to’ the Senate of the United States 
for adoption. So dominant had he been in the political control of the United 
States in the World War that there had been little opportunity up to that 
time for a good patriotic citizen to oppose his leadership. Here was an 
opportunity. Opposing politicians made the most of it. Certain senators 
pro|XJsed several specific reservations to Article lo of the League Covenant' 
which provided for the use of force against a recalcitrant member, or even 
a state which was not a member of the League. Our people were war- 
weary. A considerable sentiment had developed among the men who went 
across, and that sentiment was communicated to the people here, that we 
had fought somebody else’s battles and never again should our men cross 
the ocean for that purpose. The position of these reservationists was deeply 
grounded in our historic isolation and was backed up by popular feeling. 
President Wilson refused to accept any such reservation. The Covenant 
must be adopted as it stood, or be rejected. This stubbornness on his part 
probably prevented the adoption of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
with such reservations as probably would have been accepted by the other 
members of the League at that time. President Wilson started out to in- 
terpret the Covenant to the nation. On his first trip he broke down and 
entered that period of more or less permanent invalidism which continued 
to the end of his term and to the time of his death. 

The opponents of the League had the ear of the people and in the 
presidential election the Republicans elected Mr. Harding, Out of the 
political debate of a presidential campaign the resolution of the Republicans 
has been stiffened against the Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
plurality given to Harding was interpreted as the popular justification 
of that stand. The platform of the Republican party in its Presidential cam- 
paigns for several terms had proposed an International Court of Justice. 
Harding advocated the adherence of the United States to the Protocol 
establishing an International Court of Justice. Harding, through his Secre- 
tary of State, suggested suitable reservations to afford ample guarantee 
to the point of view of the United States Government. These were ac- 
ceptable to the European nations. Congress had adjourned, however, with- 
out acting upon the Court, in spite of Harding's recommendations. Per- 
haps one quotation from Mr. Harding will show what he thought about 
the matter : 

may say frankly that it is inconceivable to me that the American people, 
who have so long been devoted to this ideal, should refuse their adherence now 
to such a program as is represented by this tribunal. Nothing could be further 
from the purpose of the Administration than to suggest that our country sur- 
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render any of its control over its own fundamental rights and destinies. But 
we may be sure that differences will always arise among states and peoples, 
precisely as they have always arisen between individuals; and just as courts of 
justice and equity have been set up to determine issues as between individuals, 
so it is proper and logical that provision should be made for a like adjudication 
of those differences between nations and peoples which may properly be com- 
mitted to such determination.” ' 

Mr. Coolidge, upon becoming President at the death of Mr. Harding, 
also recommended to the Senate the acceptance of the Protocol. Again, 
after his election as President, Mr. Coolidge in his message urged the ad- 
herence of the United States to the Protocol establishing the Court. How- 
ever, the Senate made a number of reservations which were not acceptable 
to the European nations and Mr. Coolidge has declared that he does not 
intend to ask the Senate to eliminate those reservations. Hence, at the pres- 
ent moment (1927) the United States finds itself, with a few of the smaller 
nations of the world including Mexico and China, out of the League of 
Nations and almost alone refusing to adhere to the World Court. This is 
the nation which once held the leadership in movements for the promotion 
of world peace! 

True, since the World War the American Government has promoted 
the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. President 
Coolidge also called the second conference on the Limitation of Armaments 
which met in Geneva in 1927, and failed. Such conferences, however, 
attack only one aspect of the great problem of world peace, and this aspect 
was provided for under the Covenant of the League of Nations. Here are 
two great instruments intended to preserve peace— the League of Nations, 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice. With our history can we 
consistently remain apart from these movements ; shall we continue to pro- 
pose either great generalities about international conferences, or special 
and rather trivial attempts to limit armaments ? What have become of the 
pledges of the platform of one of our great political parties with respect 
to the establishment of an international court? If we refuse to adhere to 
the one already set up, why are we not busy trying to organize a different 
one? Because we well know that such an attempt would be futile. The other 
nations of the world are fairly well satisfied with what they have. Why 
should they change and destroy these organizations set up at so much 
trouble and expense and even at the behest of our representatives when 
we refuse to play the game and cooperate? As the richest and most power- 
ful nation in the world, can we discharge our responsibilities without either 
joining the League and the Court or suggest a better plan? Some plan we 

• “The World Court," League of Nations, Vol. VI, No. i, p. 17. 
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must have else in the next few years a repetition of : the ^ World War with' 
perhaps even greater destruction both of property and. of life will in- 
evitably ensue. Let us hope that as the war-weariness wears as the 

American people come to see that they cannot live unto themselves, that 
as they come to recognize their share in the responsibility of ; keeping the' 
peace of the world, they will take up their part nobly and cooperate with 
the other nations of the world in whatever plan may 'be devised or by the 
amendment of those already constituted, to bring. to pass that dream, of 
prophet and seer, that the nations shall learn war no more. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What is meant by the statement in the text that peace and war are problems 
of socialization ? 

2. Why has the Industrial Revolution made war more probable ? 

3. What would you say to the statement that modern science has made war 
more likely? 

4. Point out the chief differences between war in Old Testament times and 
war to-day. 

5. Have the modern churches been as important in promoting arbitration be- 
tween nations as the Church of the Middle Ages ? 

6. Why could not the Hague Conference and its Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration prevent the World War ? 

7. Would you say that the various peace foundations in existence before the 
War had failed seeing that they did not prevent the War ? Why ? 

8. What were the chief objections of the opponents in the United States to 
the League of Nations Covenant? Wliat facts in our history gave popular 
force to those objections? 

9. What in your opinion should be the attitude of the United States toward 
the League of Nations? Why? 



CHAPTER 28 

THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

In 1925, according to Dr. H. K. Carroll, the churches of the United 
States had a membership of over 46,000,000. If the religious constituency 
of the churches of the United States is counted, that is, the number of 
persons who have been baptized, all adherents, and all those who in the 
supreme test of life or death turn to a particular communion, we get a 
total of almost 99,000,000 people.^ 

No one knows how much money goes to our churches. We do know, 
however, that for 1924 the average amount given by 24 denominations, 
with 21,909,675 members, was $20.68, or a total of $453,082,077, in round 
numbers, a half a billion dollars. We shall not be far wrong, thei'efore, if 
we estimate that it costs the adherents of the churches of the United States 
at least a billion dollars for their annual support.^ 

What are the objectives of the hosts organized into churches for which 
they expend this enormous sum of money each year? Is it simply to insure 
their entrance into heaven after death? Have their purposes no relation- 
ship to the problems of our society? 

The leaders of the churches recognize two great goals: (i) the salva- 
tion of the individual soul, and (2) social salvation. By the first they mean 
such preparation as is necessary to insure escape from hell and entrance 
into heaven, and the conforming of the individuals conduct here on earth 
to the moral standards approved by the church. By the second they mean 
producing in the individual .yaciar conduct, conduct that accords with 
the highest aims of society, and so modifying social institutions as to make 
them favorable to the development of social character in the individual. 

Certainly emphasis upon social conduct implies such adjustments of 
the social organization as will help the individual to attain the aims andi 
purposes of salvation. As a matter of fact practically every Christian 
organization in the United States to-day recognizes its duty to labor for 
such conditions in society as conform with its doctrine of brotherhood 
and mutual helpfulness. 

Note what this implies* All the problems we have discussed naturally 

^ World Alnmtac, 1927, p. 421 ; Literary Digest, April 28, 1923, PP* 3i“34* 

^American Year Book, 1925, p. 756. 
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are the concern of the church interested in social affairs. Many others which 
for lack of space we omit are also problems for the church. The complexity 
of these problems is great; the demands they make upon knowledge as well 
as upon conscience are enormous. They have challenged the best thought 
and the most earnest spirits the world has produced. There are differences 
of opinion concerning their solution, yet the church, committed to the 
doctrine that its duty is to help bring in the Kingdom of God on earth, 
finds itself face to face with them ; it cannot ignore them. 

WHY SHOULD TB.'E CHURCH HAVE TO FACE 'SOCIAL PROBLEMS? : ; ■ 

Some representatives of the church deny that it is the church's business 
to grapple with these problems. The church, they say, is concerned with the 
salvation of the individual soul. The organization of society is not its 
business. Others even go so far as to say ‘‘Let the world get worse and 
worse, let society continue in its course of degeneration, because when it 
gets so bad that the Almighty is unable any longer to tolerate it He will 
then sweep it aside and start a new and better civilization." This position, 
of course, is a flight from difficulty, a taking refuge in pessimism. Man can- 
not modify the civilization of which he is a part, therefore never mind it. 
This is a social doctrine of despair. It holds out no hope that society can be 
modified by the efforts of man. 

On the other hand those who believe that the church has no business 
with social problems are not pessimists. They follow no philosophy of de- 
spair, but they doubt if society should be changed to make it easier for 
. the individual to conform to the moral law. They stress the power of re- 
i ligion to so transform the individual that in spite of evil conditions he 
will live a righteous life. In this contention, of course, there is a measure 
of truth. To be sure, a social direction must be given to the motives and 
ideals of individuals before society can be transformed, but then, as mod- 
ern social psychology shows, man's individual character is partly the result 
of his social experience. 

These positions, moreover, ignore a number of facts. Historically the 
Christian church and prophetic Judaism, out of which the church sprang, 
did concern themselves with social problems. The problems of social jus- 
tice, slavery, infanticide, exploitation of labor, an honest day's work, sub- 
jection of women, sexual vice, marriage and the family, all have occupied 
the attention of both the Jewish and the Christian churches. No one who 
studies the writings of the great Hebrew prophets can overlook their in- 
terest in social problems. One cannot read the GovSpels or the Epistles of 
Paul and of the other writers of the New Testament without clearly seeing 
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that, in spite of the fact that they expected the return of Jesus in a very 
short time, nevertheless they did concern themselves with the application 
of the Gospel; ' to ■ social relationships. 

The individualist in religion also fails to recognize that the individual 
does not live in a social vacuum, but in social relationships, and therefore 
the individual is changed more easily if the social environment is adjusted 
to a good life. How often have individuals started out to live a different life 
after conversion, and found it almost impossible to do so in the midst of 
their social environments ! 

We must not forget, either, that the ideals which the church sets up 
for the individual to follow are social ideals— justice, mercy, love, forgive- 
ness, honesty, truth, purity are meaningless without social relationships. 
Indeed, one may say that these religious ideals are socially generated. More- 
over, the church appeals to social motives : ‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also unto them likewise” is the golden rule because 
of social motive. True, sometimes selfish motives have been urged as the 
basis of religious action, such as the fear of punishment and the desire for 
reward. Nevertheless, the motives appealed to predominantly by the leaders 
of Judaism and of Christianity have been the highest social motives — ^the 
gentleness of a father, the compassion of a mother, the joy of self-sacrifice 
for loved ones, and the idealism of social perfection— ‘Be ye therefore per- 
fect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” 

That the church has an obligation to face the social problems of its day 
is also due to the fact that many of these modern social problems the church 
has created by setting up standards of social conduct at variance with the 
standards which are the outcome of the selfish and egoistic motives of men. 
Therefore it has a responsibility for their solution which it cannot escape. 
Was it not Jesus Himself who set up the ideal of the Kingdom of God in 
which men should live as brothers ? Who was it but St. Paul who said that 
“in Jesus Christ there is neither male nor female, bond nor free, but all 
are one?*^ It was another of His followers who said: “If a man love not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” The church has set up ideals of social conduct and standards of 
social relationship, and by that very fact has created some of these prob- 
lems. Were it not for the religion of brotherhood, would it be so clear that 
the enslavement of one man by another is unjust ; that the economic ex- 
ploitation of one man by another is unrighteous ? 

Furthermore, the church has control over certain social sanctions with- 
out which the solution of these problems will be much delayed, if not defi- 
nitely postponed. Through its pulpit it has a platform of public discussion 
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the like of which does not exist in any other organization. The spoken pro- 
phetic word has not lost its i>ower. It can still cast down the mighty from 
their seats and it can exalt the humble. The churches in their doctrines of 
sill and repentance liave an instrument uneqiialed in power by which to 
enforce social behavior. In its press the church has an educational force 
which cannot be excelled for sanctioning right social arrangements. The 
fear of hell and the hope of heaven do not move as many |)eople as they 
once did; nevertheless, these sanctions are still in the hands of the church. 
It has power to stir the social emotions of man. Its appeals for sympathy, 
justice, brotherhood, righteousness, truth, fairness — all carry emotional con- 
tent long established. In a word, the social idealism of the church is a power 
beyond computation. 

Limitafims to be Recognised by the Church. It is not contended that 
the church has all the knowledge necessary for solving each social problem. 
It must take notice of the facts and principles revealed by each of the social 
sciences. We can go further and say that the church, in its attempt to solve 
the problems of society, must take into account all knowledge which every 
science may contribute. It must heed the economist, the sociologist, the psy- 
chologist, the biologist, the political scientist, and the educator. Its contri- 
bution must be social ideals, motives, and sanctions. To it is committed the 
responsibility of developing in the individual a social attitude and of seek- 
ing in every way to realize in social relationships the ideals of brother- 
hood, of kindness, of justice, and equality of opportunity. The scientist con- 
tributes his knowledge of the way in which things cj>erate. The church 
contributes its ideals of a righteous society and supplies the motives for the 
realization of these ideals. 

it must recognize that its method is educational. It will 
^ secure social changes in the direction of the realization of its ideals by 
slowly and patiently teaching those ideals and endeavoring to find ways 
by which they may be realized in accordance with the findings of science. 
It will not be satisfied until these ideals are incarnated in the customs, folk- 
ways, laws, administrative agencies, and the public opinion of the com- 
munity, so that they may be realized. 


PROBLEMS THE CHURCH 'MUST FACE 

It is impossible to name all the problems for which the church lias a 
responsibility. In fact, it is impossible to think of one social problem to 
which the Gospel preached by the church should not apply. If religion is 
concerned with life, then its application is as wide as life itself. Let us 
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consider three of these problems as typical and as perhaps the most press- 

ing at the present time. 

Health and Disease. Professor Patten of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania one time asked the members of a seminar to write on pieces of paper 
what they thought was the one chief criterion by which to judge the 
efficiency and liveliness of a church. The various members handed in dif- 
ferent replies. Some said that the criterion was the amount of money in- 
vested in the church building; others, the number of people attending the 
services ; still others, the number received into the church ; and others again, 
the kind of preaching which was to be heard from the pulpit. Professor 
Patten, after reading each of these replies and asking why the writer had 
chosen that particular one, said that he did not agree with any of them. 
In his judgment, he said that the chief criterion was the death-rate and 
the morbidity-rate of the community. Naturally, the members of the semi- 
nar were very much perturbed by this reply, and wanted to know his 
reasons. In answer he said that the chief concern of everyone was to live 
and to live well He argued that if you had the death-rate and the morbidity- 
rate you had the basis for judging what was the attitude of the employers 
toward the employees, the standard of living of the community, regard for 
childhood and womanhood, the attitude of the community towards vice 
and crime, the attention paid to sanitation, and the attitude of the church 
toward these problems, because, said he, the church in any community can 
modify any of these things as it wishes, if it will. The astonisliment of the 
members of this seminar shows how little we have connected some of the 
most vital affairs of life with religion. Some day it will be considered as 
sinful to sell dirty milk, as to commit adultery; to work people in places 
which induce tuberculosis and typhoid, as to forge a check, or to steal a 
neighbor's wash; to exploit one's employees, as to hold slaves; to break 
quarantine, as to break into a house ; to live in a city with a high death-rate, 
as to live in Sodom and Gomorrah. Why is it not so now? Because we have 
not connected the church with this vital matter of life and death. If Irving 
Fisher is right, the progress of any people depends upon its state of health. 
Inventions grow out of abounding vitality.® Health is a business asset which 
has much to do with the economic independence of people.^ 

Says Dr. Wilbur: ‘"Our information at the present time, due to the 
studies of research workers all over the world, is such that we can say that 
if any well-situated community of fifty thousand people would adopt and 
put into practical every-day use all that we now know of medicine and 

® Fisher, Irving, Report on National Vitality. - „ 

^ Wilbur, ^Health : A Business Asset,” Survey, March 15, 1920, p. 678. 
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science, and all that we have been 'actually using in the control of many 
soldiers in war, there would be. such an increase in human happiness and 
effectiveness, and such a decrease. in- sadness and inefficiency, that in ten 
years it would make that city the wonder of the world.” ® ■ 

When we come to appreciate the importance of good health to the social 
w^elfare of our people and when we come to 'look upon the church as the 
agency by which the Kingdom of God can be brought on earth, then we 
shall begin to test the vitality of the churches, not by the number in at- 
tendance, or their architectural grandeur, but, among other things, by the 
death-rate and sickness-rate. 

The Relations of Capital and Labor, Another problem with which the 
church is face to face is the relations of labor and capital, or the employer 
and the employed. The problem is not new but it is more pressing just now 
than ever before. It is at least as old as the New Testament. The problem 
finds its prototype in the relations between master and slaves in the Roman 
Empire. The early Qiristian church had to face that problem. The Chris- 
tian solution is indicated by St. Paul as follows: 'k . . not in the way of 
eye service, as men-pleasers ; but as servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart; with good will doing service, as unto the Lord, and 
not unto men ; knowing that whatsoever good thing each one doeth, the 
same shall he receive again from the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 
And, ye, masters, do the same things unto them, and forbear threatening : 
knowing that he who is both their Master and yours is in heaven, and there 
is no respect of persons with him.”® 

, Moreover, the early church faced frankly the relations between the hired 
laborer and his employer : ^'Behold, the hire of the laborers who mowed 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth out: The cries of 
them that reap have entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” ^ 

In spite of dismal departures on the part of the church and its leaders 
from these high principles through the ages of Christian history, there is 
no question that religion has now and again, both by word and by action, 
championed the cause of the oppressed against the oppressor ; has urged 
the dignity of labor upon the worker, and the imperative necessity of treat- 
ing the poor with justice and kindness. In spite of the increasing seculariza- 
tion of the church after the time of Constantine, again and again the spirit 
of Christianity burst out against the exploitation of the poor and in favor 
of the oppressed classes. Many of the early fathers saw the danger in 
monopoly and private property. In the middle ages the church forbade 

® Wilbur, '‘Health” Survey, March 15, 1926, p. 679. 

^Ephesians VI. 6-9. J anus V. 4. 
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interest-taking; it condemned monopoly profit, and taught the doctrine of 
a fair price and a just reward to the laborer. 

Moreover, many of the monasteries emphasized the sacredness of labor 
and all of them provided a refuge from the inequalities and iniquities of 
secular society. All distinctions of rank were obliterated in the common 
term ‘‘brother’’ ; all became equally poor. 

Even the Protestant sects of Reformation and Post-Reformation times 
emphasized the protest against the exploitation of the poor by the rich, and 
preached a kind of fraternity of rich and poor in the church.® 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that with the breakdown of the 
medieval domestic economy and the rise of the modern factory system, re- 
ligion underwent a severe trial. The theological controversies of the Post- 
Reformation period absorbed the energies of the church to such an extent 
that it failed to give consideration to the pressing social problems of the 
day. When almost two centuries later the Industidal Revolution burst upon 
western Europe, the church was still so intent upon its factional fights that 
it could not tackle the problems of the day. Yet here and there arose noble 
Christian souls who played their part in the protest against the evils of 
the new industrialism. The Earl of Shaftsbury found the expression of his 
own religious life in attacks upon child labor, the exploitation of women 
and children in the mines and factories of Great Britain, and did a great 
deal to start the movement for the regulation of hours and conditions of 
labor in that country. On the whole, however, it must be admitted that 
from the time of the Industrial Revolution until recently, the church 
has expressed very little interest in the strained relations between employers 
and employees. Supported largely by the employers, the leaders of the 
church have too often been blind to the sufferings of the poor, with the 
result that the working classes in industrial centers have largely been 
alienated from the church. Too often the church has counseled patience to 
the workman, reward in another world for the miseries of this, without 
attempting to face the conditions which produce the misery, and take a 
stand against unjust conditions in our social and economic life. 

The consequence of this attitude of the church has been that false stand- 
ards of sin have been established. Some day it will be considered as sinful to 
exploit workers as to swear, or to neglect your “religious duties.” Some day 
it may be considered as sinful to “soldier” on a job, or do poor work, as to 
get drunk. Perhaps some day we shall all go to confession because we have 
bought a garment which has been made under unfair conditions. It was 

® Rauschenbusch, Walter, CWistiawzing the Social Order, New York, ig2J, pp, 
' 37 ^- 332 . 
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cheap because it was made by exploited labor in a sweat-shop. In the fight 
between labor and capital in the industrial' conflict of the present day, too 
frequently the church has felt that the strikers were dangerous people with- 
out taking the pains to try to: understand why people ' would' throw; up 
their jobs for a principle, or why good earnest men, members of the 
churches, looked upon these strikers as vicious and pestiferous persons who 
must be shown their places. Too often the church has followed a .policy 
of hands-off in any such struggle. The church could settle these problems 
if it would. As the self-confessed repository of the Gospel of Jesus the 
Christian church has plenty of warrant in His words to bring to bear upon 
these vexed relationships between men a gospel of brotherhood, kindli- 
ness, and justice which would go far to settle the struggle between capital 
and labor. Says Bishop Turner, of Buffalo : 

“The mission of the Church is to foster social justice. She has the power, 
I might say she alone has the power, to call a truce in the war between classes 
of society, to still the angry passions from which the conflict of class interests 
arises. Hers are not the remedies of the economist, but remedies that go deeper 
to the root of the evil. In every industrial injustice there is a moral factor, a 
moral element, and in dealing with this moral element she is at home and no 
one can deny her competence. The economic cure-all of to-day may be the 
discarded economic heresy of to-morrow, but hers are the principles of moral 
justice which never change. It is her prerogative to upbraid the oppressor of 
the poor, to take her stand as Ambrose did when he compelled the Emperor- 
murderer to do penance for his sins. It is equally her prerogative to restrain 
the lawlessness of the oppressed when a lawless course is taken. It is her 
mission to teach the right use of riches, to inculcate moderation and every kind 
of sobriety, to rebuke the sins of capital and labor alike and to hold up to all 
men the divine principles of justice and charity and fair dealing between man 
and man. It was said recently that our civilization is an economic civilization, 
that it is founded on material principles and knows only material standards of 
value. Alas, in common acceptance this is too true. But it is the mission of the 
Church to make our civilization once more a moral and spiritual civilization, 
to restore the higher values that one time prevailed and bring justice and charity 
to reign once more among men.”* 

A So also the Protestant sects and the Hebrews believe that religion has some- 
thing to contribute to this struggle. 

Another great problem which the experience of the last ten years 
' has pushed into the foreground is that of war. It requires no long exposi- 
tion to those of us who lived through the World War to impress upon our 
minds the terribleness of war. It is a social problem which affects every 
phase of our existence. It destroyed ten million of the young men of the 

® “The Mission of the Church,” Cohmbia, September, 1924, p. 13. 
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world; other millions it left crippled for life; it disturbed economic con- 
ditions throughout the entire world. Three hundred and fifty billion dol- 
lars’ worth of property went into its red maw of destruction. For a cen- 
tury the people of the umrld will live under a burden of taxation such as 
has never been seen before. Myriads of widows and children have been 
left helpless. Multitudes of men seek employment which is not to be found. 
Farmers in all parts of the world find their prices depressed because people 
who formerly bought, no longer can buy. Provisions for the education of 
youth are limited and cramped because the war debts must be paid. Every 
night millions of little children go to bed hungry because of the War. 
They will grow up with stunted bodies and uneducated minds because of it. 
All standards have been uprooted; social life dislocated, and religion 
brought into question. 

In the early days of Christianity the attitude of Christians was hostile 
to military service. For a long time no one could be a member in 
good standing of the Christian church and be a soldier. With the change 
in the attitude of the Roman State to the church under Constantine, and 
later with the dominance of the church over the nascent nations of Europe, 
a great change came about in the attitude of Christians towards war. After 
the union of church and state the latter became the secular arm whereby 
the decrees of the church were carried out, especially with reference to 
heretics. The result was that the church became apologist for the warrior, 
and the war-like state. With the growth of nationalism national churches 
were recc^ized. The result was that the position of the church in its early 
days became compromised and war became looked upon as a laudable 
activity, especially if it was in accordance with the aims of the church. The 
only exceptions were such Protestant sects as the Quakers, Mennonites, 
and Dunkers. 

During the World War, while a number of the leaders of the Christian 
churches had begun to look upon war as a great evil, as a whole the 
churches, both Jewish and Christian, actively upheld the aims of their re- 
spective nations. They were used as foci of propaganda for the aims and 
purposes of each nation. The Germans, led by propaganda to believe that 
their cause was just, felt that God was on their side ; the Allies, believing 
that Germany had broken faith with little Belgium and was carrying on a 
war of aggression, felt that a just God could not feel otherwise about it 
than they themselves. Both prayed to the same God for victory. One could 
not but wonder what an All-wise God thought about the situation. 

Out of the experience of the last War we have learned many things. 
We know now that propaganda in any country is so well organized that 
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the church cannot always tell which cause , is just. There is no question 
that on both sides, in order to win the .War, the leaders felt that a propa- 
ganda of hate was necessary. The only safe Christian policy is to stand 
for settlement of international disputes by calm deliberation and arbitra- 
tion. Both justice and love demands such counsel. 

In the case of one nation suffering api:)are!it injustice from, another, the 
church can still counsel eflforts at understanding and love. It cannot , teach 
to hate and be true to its Founder. In the last War practically the only 
religious body which came out of the War with its standards untarnished 
was the Quakers. They refused to be drawn into the maelstrom of hate; 
they decided to minister to the needy on both sides of the conflict. They sent 
commissions not only to Bh-ance to help the suflfering there, but also to Ger- 
many and Russia. Often misunderstood, nevertheless they persevered in 
bringing to the suffering non-combatants their ministrations of help. They 
consistently refused to fight but earnestly proposed to help those who were 
in need.^^ 

Recently a new attitude on the part of the churches has been mani- 
fested. Their attitude toward the exploitation of China by the Western 
nations is a case in point, and their protest against the threat of the United 
States against Mexico in the oil dispute shows that a saner and wiser coun- 
sel has begun to prevail, and that they favor settling these disputes by 
arbitration instead of by war. 

EVIDENCE OF A NEW ATTITUDE TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS BY THE CHURCHES 

That a new attitude toward these social problems is rising in the church, 
both Jewish and Christian, is indicated by the pronouncement of the rep- 
resentatives of a number of these bodies in recent years. This new attitude 
is shown in the stand which has been taken by representatives of the 
churches especially with reference to the conflict between labor and capital. 
In 1919 the Catholic archbishops of the United States assembled in con- 
ference and prepared a pastoral letter in which they said : 

“The right of labor to a living wage, authoritatively and eloquently reas- 
serted more than a quarter of a century ago by Pope Leo XIII, is happily no 
longer denied by any considerable number of persons. What is principally needed 
now is tliat its content should be adequately defined, and that it should be made 
universal in practice, through whatever means will be at once legitimate and 
effective. In particular, it is to be kept in mind that a living wage includes not 
merely decent maintenance for the present, but also a reasonable provision for 
such future needs as sickness, invalidity and old age. Capital likewise has its 
rights. Among them is the right to a ‘fair day's work for a fair day's pay,’ and 

Jones, Dr. L. M., unpublished doctoral thesis. 
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the right to returns which will be sufficient to stimulate thrift, saving, initiative, 
enterprise, and all those directive and productive energies which promote social 

welfare. ■ ■■■■ ■ . • 

his pronouncement on Labor (Rerum Novarmn) Pope Leo XIII 
describes the advantages to be derived by both employer and employe from 
'associations and organizations which draw the two classes more closely to- 
gether.' Such associations are especially needed at the present time. While the 
labor union or trade union has been, and still is, necessary in the struggle of 
the workers for fair wages and fair conditions of employment, we have to 
recognize that its history, methods, and objects have made it essentially a mili- 
tant organization. The time seems now to have arrived when it should be, not 
supplanted, but supplemented by associations or conferences, composed jointly 
of employers and employes, which will place emphasis upon the common in- 
terests rather than the divergent aims of the two parties, upon cooperation 
rather than conflict. Through such arrangements, all classes would be greatly 
benefited. The worker would participate in those matters of industrial manage- 
ment which directly concern him and about which he possesses helpful knowl- 
ege; he would acquire an increased sense of personal dignity and personal 
responsibility, take greater interest and pride in his work, and become more 
efficient and more contented. The employer would have the benefit of willing 
cooperation from, and harmonious relations with, his employes. The consumer, 
in common with employer and employe, would share in the advantages of larger 
and steadier production. In a word, industry would be carried on as a coopera- 
tive enterprise for the common good, and not as a contest between two parties 
for a restricted product." “ 

This same letter says with regard to international relations and war : 

^'Since God is the Ruler of nations no less than of individuals, His law is 
supreme over the external relations of states as well as in the internal affairs 
of each. The sovereignty that makes a nation independent of other nations, does 
not exempt it from its obligations toward God ; nor can any covenant, however 
shrewdly arranged, guarantee peace and security, if it disregard the divine 
commands. These require that in their dealings with one another, nations shall 
observe both justice and charity. 'By the former, each nation is bound to respect 
the. existence, integrity and rights of all other nations ; by the latter, it is obliged 
to assist other nations with those acts of beneficence and good will which can 
be performed without undue inconvenience to itself. From these obligations a 
nation is not dispensed by reason of its superior civilization, its industrial 
activity or its commercial enterprise ; least of all, by its military power. On the 
contrary, a state which possesses all these advantages, is under a greater respon- 
sibility to exert its influence for the maintenance of justice and the diffusion 
of good will among all peoples. So far as it fulfils its obligation in this respect, 
a state contributes its share to the peace of the world; it disarms jealousy, 
removes all ground for suspicion and replaces intrigue with frank cooperation 
for the general welfare. 

"The growth of democracy implies that the people shall have a larger share 

“ Pastoral Letter, Catholic Welfare Council, Washirigton, D. C, ipiQ) PP* 
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in determining the form, attributions and policies of the govermiient to which 
they look for the preservation of order. It should also imply that the calm 
deliberate judgment of the people,, rather than the aims of the ambitious few, 
sliali decide whether, in case' of .international disagreement, war be the only 
solution. Knowing that the burdens of war will fall most heavily on them, the 
people will be slower in taking aggressive measures, and, with an adequate 
sense of wdiat charity and justice require, they will refuse to be led or driven 
into conflict by false report or specious argument. . . . 

^'One of the most effectual means, by which states can assist one another, is 
the organization of international peace. The need of this is more generally felt 
at the present time when the meaning of war is so plainly before us. In former 
ages also, the nations realized the necessity of compacts and agreements whereby 
the peace of the world would be secured. The success of these organized efforts 
was due, in large measure, to the influence of the Church. The position of the 
Holy See and the office of the Sovereign Pontiff as Father of Christendom, 
were recognized by the nations as powerful factors in any undertaking that had 
for its object the welfare of all. A Truce of God* was not to be thought of 
without the Vicar of Christ; and no other truce could be of lasting effect. The 
Popes have been the chief exponents, both by word and act, of the principles 
which must underlie any successful agreement of this nature. Again and again 
they have united the nations of Europe, and history records the great services 
which they rendered in the field of international arbitration and in the devel- 
opment of international law. 

“The unbroken tradition of the Papacy with respect to international peace, 
has been worthily continued to the present by Pope Benedict XV. He not only 
made all possible efforts to bring the recent war to an end, but was also one 
of the first advocates of an organization for the preservation of peace. In his 
Letter to the American people on the last day of the year, 1918, the Holy Father 
expressed his fervent hope and desire for an international organization, 'which 
by abolishing conscription will reduce armaments, by establishing international 
tribunals will eliminate or settle disputes, and by placing peace on a solid 
foundation will guarantee to all independence and equality of rights/* ^ 

Moreover, a special department of social action has been organized in 
the National Catholic Welfare Council for the study of industrial prob- 
lems. Tlie effort is made to apply the Catholic teachings to the solution of 
these problems. A number of books have been published by this depart- 
ment bearing upon the question.^^ 

The Protestant Churches, No less active have been the Protestant 
churches through their Social Service Commissions and through the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of the 

^ Pastoral Letter, pp. 70, 71. 

“ See Ryan and Husslein, The Church and Labor; Ryan, A Living Wage; Capital 
and Labor (a pamphlet). Can be obtained from the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, 1312 'Massachusetts Ave,, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Churches of Christ in America, and through the Interchurch World Move- 

ment. 

Did space permit, many leaders could be quoted who see the imperative 
necessity of the church facing the problem of international relations. Not 
the least significant is the World Alliance for International Friendship 
which met a few years ago in Copenhagen, Denmark. The purpose of this 
organization is to bring about, through Christian principles, international 
understanding, and thus do away with war,^^ Another movement of the 
same kind is represented, by the World Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order which has held numerous meetings and has published many pamph- 
lets on the subject of war. It is essentially Christian in its make-up and 
motive. Consider the following portions of the social creed adopted by the 
National Council of the Congregational Church at its Washington meet- 
ing in 1925 : 

“We believe in making the social and spiritual ideals of Jesus our test for 
community as well as for individual life; in strengthening and deepening the 
inner personal relationship of the individual with God, and recognizing his 
obligation and duty to society. This is crystallized in the two commandments of 
Jesus Dove thy God and love thy neighbor.’ We believe this pattern ideal for a 
Christian social order involves the recognition of the sacredness of life, the 
supreme worth of each single personality, and our common membership in one 
another — the brotherhood of all. In short, it means creative activity in cooper- 
ation with our fellow human beings, and with God, in the everyday life of 
society and in the development of a new and better world social order. Trans- 
lating this ideal: 

“I, Into education means : 

(1) The building of a social order in which every child has the best 
opportunity for development. 

(2) Adequate and equal educational opportunity for all, with the 
possibility of extended training for those competent. 

(3) A thorough and scientific program of religious and secular edu- 
cation designed to Christianize everyday life and conduct. 

(4) Conservation of Jiealth, including careful instruction of sex hy- 
giene and home building, abundant and wholesome recreation 
facilities, and education for leisure, including a nation wide 
system of adult education. 

(5) Insistence on constitutional rights and duties, including freedom 
of speech, of the press, and of peaceable assemblage, 

(6) Constructive education and Christian care of dependents, de- 
fectives, and delinquents, in order to restore them to normal life 

“A Christian Movement for Peace ” Literary Digest, September 30, 1922, pp. 

25, 26. 
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whenever possible^ with kindly' ■ segregation for those who are 
hopelessly feebleminded. (This 'Bieans that such institutions as 
the jails, prisons, and orphan '..asylums should be so conducted as 
to be genuine centers for education and health.) 

(7) A scientiiically planned, program of inteniatioiial education pro- 
moting peace and good-will and exposing the evils of war, in- 
toxicants, illiteracy,' and other social sins. 

Into industry and economic relationships means: 

( 1 ) A reciprocity of se.rvice— that group interests, whether of labor 
or capital, must always be integrated with the welfare of society 
as a whole, and that society, in its turn must insure justice to 
each group. 

(2) A frank abandonment of all efforts to secure something for 
nothing, and recognition that all ownership is a social trust 
involving Christian administration for the good of all and that 
the unlimited exercise of the right of private owmership is 
socially undesirable. 

(3) Abolishing child labor and establishing standards for the employ- 
ment of minors which will insure maximum physical, intellectual 
and moral development. 

(4) Freedom from employment one day in seven, the eight-hour day 
as the present maximum for all industrial workers. 

(5) Providing safe and sanitary industrial conditions especially pro- 
tecting women; adequate accident, sickness, and unemployment 
insurance, together with suitable provision for old age. 

(6) An effective national system of public employment bureaus to 
make possible the proper distribution of the labor forces of 
America. 

(7) That the first charge upon industry should be a minimum comfort 
wage and that all labor should give an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay. 

(8) Adequate provision for impartial investigation and publicity, 
conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes, 

(9) The right of labor to organize with representatives of their own 
choosing and where able to share in the management of industrial 
relations. 

(10) Encouragement of the organization of consumers’ cooperatives 
for the more equitable distribution of the essentials of life. 

(11) The supremacy of the service, rather than the profit motive in 
the acquisition and use of property on the part of both labor and 
capital, and the most equitable division of the product of industry 
that can be devised/’ ** 

In 1910 the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
endorsed the following resolution: 

“Social Creed of Congregationalists,” Christian Century, November 12, 1925, 
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are convinced that the church must throw her chief emphasis upon the 
value of human life. This is but reiterating what we have already quoted from 
the Lambeth Encyclical. The property right is merely one conferred upon the 
individual by the community. Morally it exists only in return for social service. 
It must in every case yield to the needs of humanity. No business interests, no 
profit however great, can warrant the deliberate deterioration of human life. 
Such a principle has clear implications. To illustrate from facts recently 
brought in a startling w’-ay before the public: No Christian employer can 
find valid ground for conducting an industry which requires or even permits 
the regular employment of men for twelve hours a day, seven days in the 
w-eek, at a wage which necessitates the work of women and children that the 
family may live. 

‘^Christian society ought not to permit the existence of any such industry 
which cannot succeed without the labor of women or children under unnatural 
conditions. Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren,' is the final test of our Christianity. The first care of the Christian 
employer should be not his profits but his men. He should think not so much 
of getting work out, of them as of helping to form those habits of industry 
which contribute to health and character. 

^‘The same principle governs the church's message to the laborer. It is 
her business to help him to understand his own struggle and its meaning. He 
must learn that it is development of the whole man which gives liis struggle 
dignity. The better physical conditions and the opportunity for recreation 
and education and family life which he seeks, are not ends but means to the 
end of better men and women. His unions are justified through seeking such 
an end. When, therefore, he seems to stand for mediocrity, for the diminution 
of opportunity for individuals, for a purely class interest and spirit or for 
violence, the church must equally reprove. When in ignorance that his whole 
present advance springs from the Life which the church preserves for the 
world, lie attacks her or neglects her, she must reach out in tenderness to win 
him back. Only in sympathetic touch can the church find the way to that hold 
upon the life of the laborer which she has so largely lost. 

'The final solution of all the problems which these remarks suggest lies, 
we believe, only in the steady increase of the power of Christianity in the com- 
munity. The power of the Christian ideal of life and the supreme value of every 
human life, let the church show forth the one and proclaim the other, and her 
work will be well done/' “ 

As long ago as 1908 the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, comprising over thirty denominations, set forth the following as 
the social creed of the churches : 

% We deem it the duty of all Christian people to concern themselves directly 
with certain practical industrial problems. To us it seems that the churches 
must stand — > 

Glenn, ''Social Service in the Episcopal Church,’* Survey, November 5, 1910, 

p. 175* 
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'‘Tof equal rights and complete justice for all men' in all stations of life* 

"For the right of all men to the opportunitj for self-maiiitenancey a right 
ever to be wisely am! strongly safeguarded against, encroachments of every 
kind. For the right of workers to some protection against the hardships often 
resulting from the swift crises of industrial change. 

"For the principle of conciliation and arbitration in industrial ' dissensions*. 

"For the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, occupational 
disease, injuries and mortality. 

"For the abolition of child labor. 

"For such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall safeguard 
the physical and moral health of the community. 

"For the suppression of the 'sweating system.^ 

"For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours of labor to the 
lowest practicable point, and for that degree of leisure for a!!, which is a 
condition of the highest human life. 

"For a release from employment one day in seven. 

"For a living wage as a minimum in every industry, and for the highest 
wage that each industry can afford. 

"For the most equitable division of the products of industry that can ul- 
timately be devised. 

"For suitable provision for the old age of the workers and for those in- 
capacitated by injury. 

"For the abatement of poverty. 

"lo. To the toilers of America and to those who by organized effort are 
seeking to lift the crushing burdens of the poor, and to reduce the hardships and 
uphold the dignity of labor, this Council sends the greeting of human brother- 
hood and the pledge of sympathy and of help in a cause which belongs to all 
who follow Christ.” 

The Interchurch World Movement which ceased to function in 1920, 
and which has been pointed out as a dismal failure in the attempt to apply 
Christianity to a great industry, nevertheless, through its report on the steel 
strike in 1919, brought to a focus public attention on that strike, its causes 
and results, which doubtless has had much to do with the development of 
better conditions in the steel industry 

The Jews and Social Problems. In July, 1920, The Central Conference 
of American Rabbis published what they called a Social Justice Program. 
It is as follows : 

Church and Modern Industry, The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, New York, pp. 17, 18. 

Johnson, "Facing Industrial Facts in the Churches,” Sm^cy, April 15, 1925, 
p. 100. See also Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 by the Commission of Inquiry, 
The Interchurch World Movement, Bi§hop Francis j’. McConnell, Chairman, New 
York, 1920; Public Opinion in the Steel Strike, Supplementary Reports of Investi- 
gators to the Commission of Inquiry of the Interchurch World ’j\Iovement, New 
York, 1921. 
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^^Teachefs and Sages in Jewish ranks have stressed in every age the need 
of applying the r principles of Judaism to the problems of life. There- 

fore a statement hy the Central Conference of American Rabbis setting forth 
its views on the perplexing social problems of our times is in complete accord 
with historic tradition, for, long ago, the great prophets of Israel gave voice 
to those ideals of Social Righteousness which today are recognized as the goal 
toward which humanity should strive. 

The Conference holds that the question of industrial peace and progress, 
which overshadows all other domestic problems, ought to receive immediate 
attention and can be solved only on the basis of justice to all, and in the light 
of the welfare of the State. 

^‘Therefore, the Conference recognizes the right of Labor to organize and to 
bargain collectively through representatives of its own choosing as an instru- 
ment by which to secure its rights at the hands of employers. It further recog- 
nizes the right of labor to share more equitably in determining the conditions 
of labor as well as in the reward. 

^At the same time the Conference declares it to be the obligation of Labor to 
perform faithfully and energetically the work for which it is justly paid, 
and that, as hours are reduced and wages increased in keeping with the 
modern standards of life and happiness, Labor should not relax but intensify 
its efforts both as a return to the employer and out of regard for the public 
welfare. The Conference condemns all slacking and sabotage, and denounces as 
subversive of the safety of Society and of the well being of the Republic the 
use of violence in industrial disputes. It calls upon Labor as well as upon 
Capital to exhaust all the resources of peaceable settlement before resorting 
to the strike or the lockout. It maintains the welfare of the Public to be supreme 
above the interests of any class or classes. 

*'2. The inequalities of living and earning conditions, intolerable even before 
the war and rendered still more flagrant as a result of the world upheaval, 
demand immediate adjustment. The Conference commends heartily the exercise 
of initiative and the reward of application and talent on the part of Capital, 
and, at the same time, emphatically denounces the widespread exploitation 
of the people in the matter of the necessities of life. The Central Conference 
of American Rabbis calls upon the constituted authorities to restrain and dis- 
cipline all profiteers and manipulators who make the lot of the people hard 
and bitter with want and privation. It strongly disapproves of the substitution 
of secret agreements in place of open competition as a result of which prices are 
raised artificially and unnecessarily. It condemns officials, both in high and in 
low places, for failure to enforce the laws designed to curb extortion; more 
so, it denounces such officials and semi-official agencies as deceive the public 
with pretended activity against malefactors. It likewise condemns those labor 
groups which take advantage of abnormal conditions to diminish their output 
deliberately, thereby seriously affecting public welfare. 

'*5. The Conference declares its abhorrence of lynching and denounces all 
who share in or abet this brutal practice. It advocates the enactment of 
Legislation which shall make lynching a Federal offense.” “ 

^“Social Justice Program,'^ Survey, September i, ip20, p. 654. 
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Men on. both sides of the economic struggle are beginning to try to apply 
Christian principles to the settlement of the difficulty. For example in 1920 
a teamsters^ strike threatened in' Wheelings West Virginia. They had re- 
ligious services every morning conducted by a regularly ordained ministerj 
and proposed to have the matter settled on the basis of Christ's teachings. 
It is reported of them : 

teamsters are accepting the teachings' of Jesus at their face value, 
ivith no mental reservations. They have laid their case before the churches of 
thisl city. They have signified their willingness to test out the declaration of 
the Ohio Valley Trades and Labor Assembly that the teachings of Jesus can be 
applied to modern industrial problems. They have invited ministers of all 
denominations to address their meetings; they have attended services in 
churches; they have proved that they are not Tough-necks/ or irresponsible 
disturbers of the peace; proved that they are merely American workingmen, 
trying to be husbands, and citizens, and fathers of the children who are to be 
the citizens of the next generation.'' ^ 

In a sudden strike of mill-workers in Wheeling, West Virginia, a promi- 
nent business man suggested to the Ohio Valley Trades and Labor As- 
sembly that the dispute be settled on the basis of Christian principles. The 
Labor Assembly announced the following resolution : 

“First, Be it hereby resolved, that we, the duly elected delegates representing 
all of the organized crafts of the Wheeling district, do hereby unanimously 
declare it to be our belief that the teachings of Christ constitute a platform 
upon which all men can agree. 

“Secondly, That we believe they can be applied to modern industrial 
problems. 

“Thirdly, That we will cooperate with those who will join with us in 
an earnest endeavor to apply his teachings in the Wheeling district 

“Fourthly, As further evidence of our sincerity we have duly appointed 
a committee of three to confer and decide what methods shall be pursued." ^ 

' Her6 and there captains of industry are considering their responsi- 
bilities as Christian men. Mr. John J. Eagan, a business man in Atlanta, 
Georgia, who was president of the American Cast Iron Pipe Company, in 
Birmingham, Alabama, before his death announced that his business policy 
would be based on a literal interpretation of the teachings of Jesus, gave 
the workers in his plant a share in the management of the business, organ- 
ized a board of operatives, and willed to them all of his common stock in 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Company. In his will he said : 

** “Introducing Christ into Industry,” Literary Digest, April 3, 1920, p. 40. 

® Ibid, 
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“I hereby give, bequeath and devise ten hundred and eighty-five 
shares of the common stock of the American Cast Iron Pipe Company, being 
all of my holdings of said common stock of said company to the members of 
the Board of Management and the members of the Board of Operatives of said 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, jointly, and their successors in office in 
said boards, as trustees. It is my will and desire that said trustees in the control 
of said company, through the control of said common stock, shall be guided 
by the sole purpose of so managing said company as to enable said American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company to deliver the company’s product to the persons, re- 
quiring it, at actual cost, which shall be considered the lowest possible price 
consistent with the maintenance and extension of the company’s plant or 
plants and business and the payment of reasonable salaries and wages to all 
the employees of said company, my object being to insure ‘service’ both to the 
purchasing public and to labor on the basis of the Golden Rule given by our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ”** 

Did space permit, many utterances of the leaders of the Christian 
church could be given showing their interest in the application of the prin- 
ciples of religion to the settlement of social problems. Bishop Lines, of 
Newark, New Jersey, in opening the Forty-Seventh Triennial Convention 
of the Episcopal Church at Portland, Oregon, said: 

“The Church can not countenance violent methods, or an unfair day^s pay, 
or an unfair day’s work, or the breaking of agreements, but it must never lose 
its interest nor forget its obligation in the Master’s name for the great multitude 
in the hard places in life. It must be able to give voice to the aspirations and 
hopes and desires of this multitude for something better in life for themselves 
and their children. Out from unspoiled homes are to come those who shall 
maintain the life of the Church and the service of religion. The Master’s heart 
went out to those who had the least in the way of possessions or opportunity 
in life, and so must the heart of the Church. Our Blessed Lord came into the 
world to get under that heavy burden which rests upon the great majority of 
men and women, and wo is to the Church if, with His spirit and example, it 
does not try to get under that burden also, 

“I know very well how strongly many of our people feel because of utter- 
ances in the name of Social Service which seem radical and unwarranted, 
but it is much better for men and women coming to know and feel the wrongs 
and hardships associated with the order which we have accepted and tried to 
think Christian, to cry out against it, using strong language, than that the 
Church should be silent. I wonder not that the world is in revolt against the 
old and existing order, whether it be in society or industry, or in customs and 
manner of living. It is largely a revolt against suppression and worn-out cus- 
toms and traditions, and it had to come in a world which was settling down 
under the impression that money-making and selfish prosperity and pleasure 
seeking are the main things in life.” ” ,, 

^Survey, May 1 $, 1924, p. 

® “A Bishop’s Appeal for the Lowly,” Literary Digest, September 30, 1922, p, 27. 
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In fairness it must be recognized that such utterances do not represent 
the nnited voice of all the leaders.' Some are hesitant or doubtftiL There 
can be no doubt, however, that an Increasing number of men in the church 
and outside it are coming to feel that "the i3ressitig social problems of our 
day cannot be solved except through, the application of the religion of the 
Prophets of Israel and the teachings of Jesus. The burning words of Amos, 
Hosea, and Micah, of Isaiah and Jeremiah, the penetrating utterances of 
Jesus in His ^'Sermon on the Mount' ^ cannot be stifled. However .men may 
seek to keep apart their business, their politics, and their religion, it can- 
not be done. Life is one. Slowly but surely as we try every other remedy 
and see it fail, and as w’-e |>erceive the depth and meaning of religion for 
daily life, an increasing number of men are becoming convinced that the 
age-old struggle of human kind with the circumstances of life cannot be 
solved except by the application of the principles of the great leaders and 
prophets of mankind to the problems which arise. War will not be pre- 
vented by a balance of power alone. The economic struggle will not be 
settled by a stalemate of force. Whether we will or no, we shall fail to solve 
these problems unless we come to look upon each other as brothers whose 
struggles and whose difficulties are common mid wliom we are willing to 
meet on common ground in a spirit of fraternity, fellowship, and helpful- 
ness. The “Sermon on the Moiinf has not lost its power. St. Pauls preg- 
nant utterance that “God has made of one blood all men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth," has a significance for our social relations. The 
golden rule of Jesus has a meaning for both employers and employees 
which needs only to be applied in order to settle difficulties. Pauls state- 
ment that our bodies are the temples of the Ploly Spirit cuts deep into our 
disregard of health measures. Jesus' saying that “They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword" cannot be ignored in the presence of interna- 
tional misunderstanding. The Apostle's statement that “He who loveth not 
his neighbor whom he hath seen cannot love God whom he hath not seen" 
goes to the root of human selfishness and has a relevancy to the problems 
of war and of economic struggle. 

The church, in spite of its wobbling on these problems, is more awake 
to-day, perhaps, than ever in its history. More clearly than ever it sees 
that it cannot ignore these problems of human relationship. Into its hands 
has been committed the Gospel of fellowship and of love. Upon it has 
descended the mantle of its departed Lord. Obscure them as it will it can- 
not forget the memory of His words, and there, behind two thousand years 
of history with all their sadness and forgetfulness of Him, with squabbles 
over theological dogma and struggle for worldly power, stands the pro- 
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found figure of the Galilean carpenter who dared to teach His disciples 
to pray that the Kingdom of God should come on earth and His will be 
done here as in heaven. • , ' ■ 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Distinguish between ‘Individuar’ salvation and ‘‘sociar^salvation. 

2. How would you justify the expenditure of $1,000,000,000 a year for the 
support of the churches of the United States ? 

3. In vrhat sense is it true that the churches are responsible for social prob- 
lems? For what problems are they responsible? 

4. Should the churches attempt to settle economic problems? Political prob- 
lems? Health problems? Why? 

5. Why is the church interested in these problems ? What should be her part 
in their solution? 

6. Do you think that the charge often made that the church is meddling in 
affairs that do not concern her when she sets up standards of ^‘social 
justice^’ in connection with disputes between labor and capital, when she 
urges the necessity of peace between nations, is justified? Why? 

7. What is your opinion of the statement that ‘‘religion is an opiate to put 
to sleep the social aspirations of the downtrodden Why ? 


CHAPTER 29 

SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS , 

These various social problems we have been discussing are the results 
of imperfect socialization, meaning by the term such adaptatimi the 
indimdml to the requirements of the group in which he Hzfcs as makes 
his condtuct conform to the purposes and ideals of that group; and such 
adjustment of the machinery of the group, including its ideals, its mores, 
md behavior patterns to the capacities of the mdknduals in the group as 
to provide the indhndual with a degree of expf'ession of his basic wishes 
adequate to enable him- to function happily and usefully in his social re- 
Mionships. In other words, the individual unable to adapt himself to the 
requirements which the group has laid down for its members creates prob- 
lems for that group. These problems may be that of poverty, of crime, of 
immorality, of family disorganization, of ill health, and of the breakdown 
of group solidarity. On the other hand, if society has not adjusted its 
behavior patterns to the capacities of its individuals and has failed to pro- 
vide in its social institutions and the organization of its life for the less 
capable members of its group, or if it has failed to provide for the suj^erior 
members of its group the opportunity to express their fundamental social 
urges in socially constructive ways, we have the lack of socialization. With 
this adjustment between the individual and the group fairly effective social- 
ization is inevitable. 

Why We Behave as We Do, How we behave depends upon a number 
of factors. The first of these factors is our inborn qualities. Every indi- 
vidual comes into the world with certain inborn tendencies. Biology has 
now revealed to us enough concerning heredity for us to know that each in- 
dividuafs behavior depends somewhat upon the characteristics which have 
been transmitted to him by his parents through the genn plasm. Not only 
are the color of our eyes and of our hair, our size and weight determined 
by heredity, but also the basic nervous organization of each individual de- 
pends upon the characteristics of his ancestors. How much these inborn 
characteristics or tendencies detennine our responses to given situations 
we do not yet know. We are quite certain, however, that they determine 
our bents and trends in a fundamental way. We do not get thoroughbred 
shorthorn cattle from scrubs, prize, racing horses from broncos, hitman 
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geniuses and leaders of the race from a pair of morons, any more than 
we gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. We behave as we 
do, in part at least, by reason of the characteristics which have been trans- 
mitted to us by our ancestors. 

Again, we behave as we do by reason of our responses to the experi- 
ences of life from our earliest days until our characters are formed. The 
various stimuli, therefore, in our environment, whether they be inanimate 
or animate, whether they be the beauty or grandeur of nature, or the 
examples and suggestions of our fellow-men, determine, together with 
our inborn qualities, how we act. There is a school of Anthropogeographers 
who maintain that the institutions of mankind and the reactions of indi- 
viduals are, directly or indirectly, the results of his natural surroundings. 
To what extent this is true we are as yet unable to say. Nevertheless, there 
seems to be substantial grounds for belief that our physical surroundings 
have something to do with the way in which we behave. Certainly this is 
true with respect to our economic activities, and possibly to a degree also 
with respect to our institutions, our thoughts, and our ideals. 

Even more important than the surroundings of physical nature is the 
human environment. From our earliest days as infants we are subject to 
almost unceasing stimulation from other human beings. Our mothers, our 
nurses, our playmates, our neighbors, our school friends, our college 
friends, and the personalities who influence us through their books, their 
pictures, or their music, all stimulate us to respond in one fashion or an- 
other. All unconsciously our characters are formed by the way in which 
we respond to these dixunistances of life. 

Again, pressing upon us like an atmosphere of which we are mostly 
unconscious, and to which we respond by acquiescence or revolt, are the 
patterns of behavior which have been set up as approved by the members 
of our group. In the family into which we were born certain types of be- 
havior are tolerated and others are tabooed. Adjustment to these patterns 
of behavior is enforced in different ways by different parents. Further- 
more, every group into which we enter thereafter, like the neighborhood 
play group, the church, the school, the gang which meets on the comer, 
the little group accidentally meeting at the cross-road store, all have pat- 
terns of behavior to which we must respond in one way or another. The 
most common mode of response is acquiescence. These groups have ap- 
propriate means by which to bring the recalcitrant individual into line. 

On reflection it is at once apparent that sometimes these various groups 
present us diverse and even contradictory patterns. When we become con- 
scious of this difference in standards of behavior, a conflict arises within 
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ns* These conflicts provide the problems of maladjustment for the indi- 
vidual To which pattern hC: 'will, conform is a question which he must 
settle for himself. Furthermore^».if" our group patterns change either by 
our going into another group, such as often: occurs when a family moves 
from one neighborhood to another or migrates from one country to an- 
other, new problems of individual adjus'tment arise. 

Again, how we behave depends upon the pressure of the group in which 
we Ikm to make us conform to its pattern. That pressure may be severe and 
brutal with the result that we may conform against our will from fear of 
consequences. Examples of this reaction are provided in the family when 
the child is dominated by the parent or parents, or one of the older -chil- 
dren, The child may acquiesce in the demands made upon it, often with 
very serious results to its emotional life. Again, some welfare worker tries 
to force conformity to his ideas or standards, without thinking of the 
results. An illustration of this is provided by the case of Francesca, born 
in Poland and coming to America as a young girl She married a man with 
a child of his own. After a time he died leaving her with eight children* 
The pattern set for individuals in Poland was to own a piece of land and 
to care for one’s own children. Francesca, faced with this serious burden, 
struggled as best she could to keep the family together and to continue pay- 
ing on the piece of land which her husband had bought. She was unable 
to make enough money to keep the family and to pay for the land. Into 
this situation came a social worker genuinely interested in lielping her solve 
her problem. However, this social worker did not understand the ideals 
and patterns which had been generated in Poland. Therefore, she tried first 
to take the children away from Francesca so that she could more adequately 
provide for herself and pay for the land, and finally, suggested very sharply 
that she ought to sell the land. Francesca, unwilling to do either of these, 
proved to be stubborn and uncooperative,^ 

On the other hand, the pressure of the group pattern upon an individual 
may be gently adjusted to his nature and attitude. The skillful parent, 
teacher, or social worker will be able to bring the individual to his point of 
view more frequently and more effectually by this method than by force 
and threat. This method of applying pressure may again be illustrated by 
the, case, of Francesca, Another ■ social worker was placed ii|K)ii. the. case 
who had an understanding of the Polish background of this woman and 
who realized that one must not do things far people but them. She 
■ sympatheticallyentered into the case, discussing it frankly with Francesca, 

*VIadios, “The Tale of Francesca”. The Famly, February, 1927, p* 314, 
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and making the plans, not for her, but with her. She secured the services of 
the Polish priest, in whom Francesca had every confidence, to get the proc- 
ess started. She never told Francesca what she must do, but talked over 
with her what she ought to do, always gently insinuating her suggestions 
and leaving it to Francesca to decide for herself. The result was that in 
a short time, instead of a stubborn, uncooperative client, the social worker 
had a responsive attitude both on the part of Francesca and of her children. 
Thus she was able to impress upon this Polish family with its background 
of the Old Country, a conduct pattern in conformity with the ideals of the 
American group. ■ 

Once again, behavior depends upon the similarity or difference of the 
behamor forms of the gf^oup to which the indimdual now belongs, as com- 
pared with those to loMch he has been habituated. For example, a cfiild in 
a family may have been accustomed to certain types of behavior. Then he 
starts to school. There he finds himself a member of a group which is 
made up of children from other families where different patterns have been 
dominant. In the give-and-take of personal intercourse on the playground 
and on the street certain members of the group dominate and set the stand- 
ards of behavior. Often these forms are quite at variance with that to 
which the child has been accustomed. Adjustment of some kind must be 
made in the child's feelings and in his behavior. 

A youth comes from his home community to a college or university; 
or he migrates to the city and secures a job. Here, again, he may find the 
behavior patterns set him by his fellows quite diverse from those to which 
he has been habituated. 

Or again, he may migrate from one country with its background of 
behavior foirnis to another with patterns of quite a different nature. The 
case of Francesca, just cited, is a good illustration. The peasant girl did 
not find it very difficult to adjust herself to the new conditions of her 
adopted country until a crisis was reached in the household affairs where 
the customs of land ownership and the control of one^s children came into 
conflict with the behavior thought best by the first social worker, who did 
not possess intelligence and knowledge. The result was a serious emotional 
strain on the part of Francesca which almost ruined the family 

The ability of the individual to adapt himself to the forms of conduct 
approved by the group of which he is now a member, measures the degree 
of his socialization. The possibility of his changing his attitude to effect 
that adjustment, depends partly upon his own nature and partly upon the 

»Vlachos, ^The Tale of Francesca,” The Family, February, 1927, PP* 3-4 
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diifereiice or similarity .of behavior patterns in the two groups concerned, 
and upon the skill with which his' new neighbors endeavor to induce a new 
attitude toward the social circumstances- of .his life. 

THE BOLE OF ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR PATTERNS IN SOCIALIZATION AND 
SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 

The attitude of the individual, whether determined by his inherent, 
nature, or by his experiences of the past, often creates problems .for society 
to solve. Only as society, through its various institutions and organ- 
izations, permits the individual to realize his fiiiidamental wishes ..in' 
ways consistent with the patterns of the group, is conflict prevented. Cer- 
tain wishes and values the individual possesses. If' they are consistent with 
the aims and customs of the society to which he belongs, then the problem 
for society is to discover methods by which he may adopt those patterns 
without denying his fundamental wishes. 

The conflict of new behavior fonns with established mores of the 
people creates many social problems. This fact is illustrated from many 
fields of social life. Let us take the attempt in Wisconsin to regulate public 
dance halls as an example. Says a report : 

^Tn estimating the effectiveness of this system of county regulation, it must 
be considered that the system is a new one, having been In operation only a 
few months in some of the counties studied; that the character of the problem 
presented varies greatly from county to county, making regulation much 
more difficult in some counties than in others; that public opinion on the sub- 
ject has been more active and better organized in some counties than in 
others; and that even in those counties where there are the most serious 
conditions in dance halls, it is necessary to Judge whether conditions were 
not still worse before the present ordinances went into effect. In some counties 
officials complain of lack of public support ; in others civic organizations com- 
plain of lack of earnest cooperation from the officials concerned in the en- 
forcement of the dance hall law. In counties where the regulation seems to be 
effective and conditions have been improved, it appears that public sentiment is 
strongly and generally in favor of enforcement. In one county where en- 
forcement is lax and conditions bad such sentiments were expressed by officials 
and citizens as: ‘Everyone is doing it. We are in the drift of the times* and 
what can you do?' ‘So many of the so-called best people are involved that 
it is hard to propose a remedy/ ‘Inspectors turn their backs and see nothing. 
If I were acting as inspector I should do the same thing because one cannot 
get any backing.' ‘The county dance hall situation is impossible. It is useless 
to try to regulate drinking and sex immorality among older people. Public 
sentiment is all with those who want a good time and a drink,' " ® 

^Journal of Social Hygiene, January, 1927, pp. 4, 5. 
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Constant modificatioiis of the patterns approved by the group are made 
by insurgents* That is to say, the patterns of any society are constantly 
changing by reason of the ideas and attitudes of inventive or revolting 
individuals. New facts in science are discovered. They become common 
mental property. Those who possess them first change their own attitude 
toward an established form of behavior and then become centers of in- 
fluence for their modification. A new philosophy arises. Again, certain in- 
dividuals are affected by it and lead the way in modifying certain standards 
of group behavior* Illustrative of these two facts is the enormous change 
in forms of conduct due to the new science and new philosophy of the last 
fifty years. A new world of ideas has come into being. This new world 
of ideas has generated new' attitudes for individuals by providing a rational 
realization of the wishes in new behavior frames. I am not arguing that 
the new tendency is socially good; I am only endeavoring to explain why 
we have problems of social adjustment and how maladjustments are 
brought about. Without a question, however, this new world of ideas has 
generated a different attitude on many of the relationships of life in 
individuals affected by it. The old and approved forms have been very 
seriously modified as more and more of the members of any given group 
have been affected by these ideas. 

Take another example. The proper attitude toward the beggar ap- 
proved by the group of a former day was /'Give to him lest you may pass 
by a worthy person.” New ideas on philanthropy generated by careful 
observation of the results of indiscriminate giving has created in observant 
individuals a new attitude toward the beggar. With the growing number 
of such individuals a new form of behavior for the group has begun to 
make itself manifest, mz,, that before giving to the beggar one should 
know about his past history and then treat him in a way that will restore 
him to independence. 

Take the attitude of society toward the criminal. The approved attitude 
which grew out of the old classical penology, based upon the theory that 
everyone is free to do good or evil, and that therefore all who commit a 
certain crime should be treated in the same way, is being very seriously 
modified. As the result of the w^ork of Lombroso in Italy and those who 
have more carefully studied the matter since, it is coming to be seen that 
no matter what our theory of free will and determinism may be, the ex- 
periences through which one goes in early life have a very serious effect 
upon his conduct* It has also been observed that uniform treatment for 
the same offense does not produce uniform results. Here and there indi- 
viduals have had their attitudes changed by this new knowledge and gradu- 
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ally a new pattern of conduct towards the delinquent has been developing. 
That form of conduct now includes careful investigation of all facts of 
the case and the endeavor to adjust social treatment to the delinquent so 
that if possible he may be reformed, or if' not, he may be segregated from 
society for its protection. 

Furthermore, established behavior patterns , resist the new attitude for 
a long time with resulting conflict betw^een the attitudes of individuals and 
the established conduct norms of the group. Illustrations of this may be 
seen in many fields of human behavior. In 'the course of American his- 
tory, due to causes which it is not necessary to relate, a protective tariff 
system has come to be looked upon as the cause of American prosperity. 
On the other hand, in England just the reverse is true, where the free trade 
policy was looked upon as the cause of its prosperity. Coiisequently, both 
in England and in the United States, individuals who have been moved 
to take an attitude contrary to the established tariff doctrine, have had a 
terrific battle on their hands. In the South the theory has prevailed that 
“the negro should keep his place.” The consequence has been that the be- 
havior pattern for the white man was dominance of the negro, an attitude 
of superiority, and at the same time kindly consideration for the negro's 
welfare. In the North, on the other hand, growing out of the Civil War 
and the discussion of the negro problem antecedent thereto, the proper 
behavior for a white man toward a colored man was to concede equality of 
opportunity, at least in the industrial and educational w^orld. Consequently, 
a Northern man in a Southern community was likely to find himself in 
conflict with the dominant pattern of the group, and likewise the Southern 
man in the North. 

Again, from the old patriarchal family came the theory that “chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard.” The resulting behavior pattern is the 
subordination and obedience of children, whether the request of the parent 
be reasonable or not. Recent times, however, have seen a ver}^ great change 
in the attitude of some of our leading people toward children. They have 
felt that children should not be subordinated and repressed in this way, 
but should be developed. Gradually their attitudes have modified the old 
ways and a new pattern is rapidly coming to take its place. In certain re- 
ligious circles in the last century, dancing was looked upon as indecent 
and immoral. However, due to the attitudes of certain leading people in 
many communities in our day, dancing is not looked upon as either. Con- 
sequently, the accepted standard is changing. However, a person coming 
from a community in which dancing is looked upon as disreputable finds 
his attitudes in conflict with the mores of, let us say, a university town. 
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The accepted social code of one age was that ‘Voman's place is in the 
home/" The Woman’s Movement, however, has seriously modified that in 
many places. Conflict, of course, attended this change. Not more than fifty 
years ago in America it was said that any man who is not lazy can make 
a living. With the change in our industrial organization, experience has 
shown that there are many men out of employment who really desire work 
and cannot find it at certain seasons of the year or in dififerent periods of 
industrial activity. The consequence is that in different groups at the 
present time two different behavior patterns with respect to the workman 
are in conflict. Again, in the individualistic stage of our industrial develop- 
ment it was believed that the employer had a right to discharge any man 
whenever he pleased. Labor, however, as it has become organized, has 
taken a different attitude. Its leaders have urged that the working man has 
a stake in his job as much as the employer. These two patterns are in con- 
flict at the present time. Whether the one will modify the other remains 
to be seen. 

Again, the conflict of new fashions in behavior with the established 
mores of a group often lead to social problems. An example is provided 
by the new ideals of behavior with respect to the opposite sex, which con- 
flict with the established sex-mores. The so-called ‘"revolt of youth” mani- 
fests itself sometimes in a clash with what have long been considered the 
proprieties in sex conduct. Here the trouble is made by the coming in of 
ideas and standards of conduct at variance with those long held by the 
older generation. Those accustomed to the patterns acceptable to their gen- 
eration are disturbed by the new attitudes of youth. Again, the Italians 
coming to this country have standards of chaperonage of daughters which 
are quite at variance with American customs. The Italian girls find the 
girls with whom they associate at school and in the neighborhoods in which 
they live going out in the evening, associating freely with young men, and 
sometimes wonder why their “old folks” are so strict with them. Often 
this leads to a conflict between the young Italian girls and their parents 
and raises problems of adjustment not easily solved. 

ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 

From what has been said it is apparent that attitudes are partly the 
product of the acceptance of behavior patterns by the individual on the 
basis of his hereditary characteristics, his experiences, and the treatment 
of the individual by the group. It is also apparent that the attitudes of 
forceful individuals ultimately determine the behavior pattern held by a 
group. These behavior patterns set the standard of each individual’s con- 
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duct so long as the patterns are not challenged by a large and influential 
number of people. It is also apparent that the maladjiistnient between the 
individuars attitude and the {mttern-.laid upon him by the groups and also 
the awkwardness with which the group endeavors to make him conform, , 
provides us with our chief social problems. These conflicts betm^eeii indi-,. 
vidual attitudes and accepted patterns, of behavior give us the typ^s of 
social problems arising from ■ the; clash of new attitudes and established 
patterns which we have surveyed in. the previous chaptefs. Without an, 
understanding of this fundamental relationship^ between attitudes and pat- 
terns of behavior, the student is likely to make many mistakes in attempts' 
at social adjustment. How often reforms are advocated which leave these 
fundamental psycho-social facts out of consideration! Social adjustinent 
between the individual and his surroundings is the eternal problem of life. 
Man’s adjustment to his natural emdronment is a simple one. The adjust- 
ment between man and his fellows is complex. The former is one-sided ; 
man adapts himself to what he cannot change in nature. He learns not to 
burn himself, not to step off a cliff, to go about obstacles. Or he bends 
nature to his will : he finds methods of overcoming gravitation, of harness- 
ing the winds, of bridging the waters. He deals only with insensate, com- 
paratively constant forces. In his social relations, however, he finds himself 
face to face with traditions, customs, modes of conduct, conventions, and 
usages which are the joint products of aggregations of beings like him- 
self. Immutable and irrefragable as the laws of the Modes and Persians, 
though they seem, they can be changed. These patterns may be adjusted 
to the individual. What brutalities and inhumanities society has abolished ! 
What enlargement of sympathy beyond the bounds of kindred and local 
group has developed ! The sympathy of men for the victims of a disaster 
no longer is limited to neighbors or fellow-countrymen. A famine in India, 
deportations from Turkey, or a flood on the Yangtse excite the active sym- 
pathy of men around the world. Some people, e.g., the Quakers, brought 
succor even to our late enemies, the Germans. Under the impact of under- 
standing and Christian love the prostitute, despised and abhorred as "lost” 
and unclean, comes to be looked upon as a ""sister,” with potentialities of 
womanhood if we but know how to treat her. The criminal, often the 
product of inherited biological tendencies developed under unfavorable 
home or community surroundings, was once looked upon as entirely hope- 
less. Now it is coming to be seen that- by proper treatment in certain cases 
he may be redeemed to a social life. These illustrations show that society 
adjusts itself to the individual. Hence, social adjustment is doubly difficult 
and involved. It means not only changing the attitude of the individual to 
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the frames of conduct approved by society, but also the changing of the 
group patterns of behavior for the individual. 

Could we get a glimpse into the lives of unadjusted persons of normal 
mentality we should probably find in every case a skein of circumstances 
in their history, often apparently trivial to the untrained eye. These seem- 
ingly queer attitudes of the asocial individual are defense mechanisms built 
up to ease the personality in the face of a situation which causes pain or 
shame. Society thus by its lack of understanding of the reactions its be- 
havior patterns are inducing in a sensitive soul is creating maladjustments 
which may permanently mar a personality and make of a person who has 
the native ability to develop into a socially well adjusted personality a 
warped and useless, or even menacing, thing. How important that society, 
especially all those who have to deal with growing children — parents, teach- 
ers, recreation leaders, neighbors, religious leaders, and industrial man- 
agers — should have some understanding of the social importance of wise 
treatment! 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What is meant by a '^social attitude?" by a “behavior pattern?” 

2. Name the various factors which explain why we behave as we do. 

3. What light does the discussion in the text throw upon the fact that 
the children of immigrants are more delinquent than the children of 
natives born? Upon the failure of some parents to control their children? 

4. Point out the attitudes that come to be formed in the mind of the average 
person who has lost a leg, or has been blinded. How has the attitude of 
the public contributed to the attitude of the physically handicapped? What 
changes in social attitudes regarding cripples have been taking place of 

recent years ? , r 1 t. 

5 What are the attitudes that are formed in the mmd of the person who has 
served a term in prison? What is the attitude of the community toward 
the discharged prisoner ? How do these attitudes contribute to the creation 
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of anti-sodal frersonality ? What staggestions would .you offer for the 
shaping of a program to correct this- prohleml ' . . 

6* Explain the making of the criminal: -according, to the dextrine outlined , in 
the text. 

7. In the light of the discussion in this '.Chapter mdiy do we say that the 
following are tmsocialized : (a) thO; criminal; (b) ' the chro-nic .. pauper ; 
(c) the exploiter of Ms fellowmen? - 
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HISTORICAL SOLUTIONS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Attempts to solve the problem of man’s relationship to his situation are 
not new. Ever since he has reflected on the tangles of life, man has been 
guessing at the cause of the difficulty and has been devising methods to 
solve the problem. In philosophy and theology it has become known as 
**the problem of evil.” When political philosophy arose, it involved the 
problem of the relationship of the individual to the political organization. 
When economics was born discussion centered around the relationship 
of the state to the economic activities of the individual, theory swinging 
from the nationalec anomie of the Physiocrats to the laissez-faire of the 
Classical Economists and back to limitation of the self-seeking of the in- 
dividual by the state for the welfare of all. The problem became the center 
of discussion by religious philosophers and Utopians, giving rise to dreams 
of social organization as widely different as St. Augustine’s City of God 
and Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. As the scientific method de- 
veloped diagnoses and solutions as widely different as those of the economic 
materialism of Karl Marx and the hereditary determinism of the eugenists 
took the place of these Utopian dreams. All these different theories of the 
origin of the social problem and plans for its solution are alike in one 
respect — they rest upon one explanation of the difficulty, and provide one 
method of solving the problem. That each of them contain a’truth we may 
admit, but not the whole truth. Life is not so simple that its maladjustments 
may be understood by one theory, and solved by a panacea. Only modern 
knowledge with its deeper probing into the nature of man and into the 
complex nature of his surroundings could make that apparent. Man him- 
self is a much more complicated machine than anyone but a modern scien- 


All social problems grow out of the social problem — the problem of 
the adjustment of man to his universe, and of the social universe to man. 
The maladjustments in these relationships give us all our social problems) — 
disease, poverty, family disorganization, race and group conflicts, crime, 
mental defect and disease, individual failure and the breakdown of our 
social institutions. That much, at least, social science has taught us. 
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list could gttess. Only recently has' man begun to iniderstancl how immensely, 
complex is the situation resulting from the tangled growth of traditions, 
customs, beliefs, and social organisations 'produced by the efforts of man- 
kind through millennia of endeavors to order its life in this little-under- 
stood world. The human mind' confronted by the muddle and without mod- 
ern scientific knowledge of man and .Ws inventions sought a short and 
simple way out. Most of these historic solutions are the result of the de- 
mand of man’s mind for clarity and. guidance. Let us look at some of these 
theories. 

Religious SoMions. The problem of evil is to be found at the base of 
every religion. It is probable that put of man’s attempts to solve the mal- 
adjustment between his purposes and his environment and from Ills attempt 
to explain the maladjustment religion arose. What else is the meaning of 
the rites and ceremonies designed to ward off disease, to promote the 
growth of crops, and the fertility of flocks? How else explain the wide- 
spread concept of what we call ^^sin,” however varied may be the content of 
that concept, whether it be conceived of as ‘Tolly” as in Buddhism, as fail- 
ure to come up to the demands of an ideal as among the Greeks, or aliena- 
tion from God as with St. Paul. Evil is there. Everywhere it is lack of 
consonance betvreen personal ideals and circumstance, whether the personal 
ideals be those of physical welfare or of spiritual communion with God, 
The conception of the origin of evil may vary widely. It may be due to 
karma among the Buddhists, to Fate among the’ Greeks, or to the sin of 
Adam among the Hebrews. The solution of the problem also differs from 
religion to religion. Among the philosophical Buddhists the problem is 
solved by a denial of the natural appetites and the social aspirations, and 
by absorption in contemplation of Deity until the individual attains nir- 
vana, In most religions, however, the problem leads to active efforts to 
affect either an adjustment of the individual to the will of God, or to bend 
God’s will to the need of the individual, or both. In Judaism and Chris- 
tianity the solution lay in the expiation of the sin, which had created the 
maladjustment. However, as the theory that misery is the fruit of sin 
was put to the acid test of experience, questions were raised which were 
difficult to answer on this simple explanation. So far as we can tell from 
the Old Testament, the first great challenge to the. theory came when the 
Hebrew kingdoms were destroyed by nations which were less ‘Vighteous” 
than the Hebrews, The problem of the individual righteous man, who in 
spite of his righteousness suffers greatly, is the theme of the profound 
book of Job. How can it be that a man who has adjusted his conduct to 
the will of God, as had Job, must suffer as he suffered ? What is the matter 
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with the theory ? A similar question arose to plague the Christian apologists 
over the suffering of the sinless Jesus. They answered it on the basis of 
vicarious suffering. So far as Jesus himself is revealed in the Gospels he 
had no complete answer to the question. The conflict between his wish as 
a young man to live, and his desire to maintain his individual integrity 
comes out in that cry on the cross, ‘'My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
The puzzling question still remains to vex us when we send millions of 
youth to death on the field of battle, or when we see millions die of dis- 
ease, or when we see the honest toiler come down to an old age of want. 
The answer of religion is still "sin,” but the content of the term has vastly 
widened to take in the selfishness and ignorance of men in organized so- 
ciety. That the answer of the historic religions has a truth, but not the 
whole truth, is plain in the light of modern knowledge. The conception of 
religion must be widened to take in the wide reach of what psychology and 
biology have told us about the nature of man, what the social sciences are 
just beginning to tell us about the nature of the social complex in the 
midst of which man lives. Then perhaps religion may be geared up with 
the social machinery to resolve the conflict between man and his environ- 
ment, by supplying the motives and ideals which can modify both in the 
direction of better adjustment between man and his social milieu. So far 
religion has been too one-sided to serve the larger social purpose, although 
it has not failed any worse than most of the other proposed solutions. “ 

Utopian Solutions, Religion seeks to solve the social problem by regu- 
lating existing groups and individuals in accordance with religious prin- 
ciples. Another type of solution is that of the Utopians, who feel that 
society as now constituted contains the germs of its own failure. And for 
this reason they would throw our ill-functioning social forms and insti- 
tutions upon the scrap heap and start over with a new social order as per- 
fect as the mind of man can make it. 

A utopia is an imaginary society built on the lines of what is held to 
be perfection. It may be brought forth for various purposes i social reform, 
as in the case of the Hebrew prophets; emphasis on certain ethical prin- 
ciples, as with Jesus; concrete statement of a great social philosopher’s 
theories, as with Plato; satirization of contemporary social life by com- 
parison, as with More; expression of longings, as with Bacon; or argument 
for the establishment of a strong centralized church, as with St.^ Augustine. 
Whatever the purpose to be served, a utopia is always the joint product, 
in varying proportions, of the imagination and the intellect, and its realiza- 
tion can only be approached in accordance with the practicability of the 
ideal which it sets forth. 
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First in historical sequence come ^^-^religious utopias. That a utopia 
should be the next step following the att;empt of the early Hebrew prophets 
on the basis of a reformed Hebrew state in the solution of the social prob- 
lem is not surprising. The concept of a reformed Hebrew state gave way, 
on the destruction of the Hebrew kingdoms,- to a Messianic dream* If 
the concept of sin and its undesirable consequences was not sufficient to 
change menu's ways, f^rhaps the painting of the blissful state attainable by 
the following of religious precepts would be of some avail The first among 
the religious Utopians were the later of the so-called ‘literary prophets'' of 
Israel With Isaiah (740-700 B.C*) came the dawn of the Messianic hope. 
Here was social reconstruction to be effected by religious faith through the 
efficacy of ethical and spiritual forces. His perfect kingdom included a 
just king, absence of physical ailments, moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, abundance in nature, and universal peace. Jeremiah (626-586 B.C.) 
emphasized the importance of individual religion in attaining social per- 
fection. Ezekiel carried this idea of individual responsibility on and 
prophesied the ideal state absorbed in the church. In that part of the book 
of Isaiah known as the work of Deutero-Isaiah, another utopia is set forth, 
depending upon the complete spiritualization of its citizens, including all 
races, and everlasting. Among all the prophets we are aware of a divine 
optimism which implies a change in human nature and a recognition of a 
Supreme Being. Utopia for them was the natural culmination of right 
living. 

Following the prophets we have the apocalyptists who flourished from 
210 B.C to 1300 A.D. They are on the whole fantastic where the prophets 
, had been concrete, imitative rather than creative, and pseudepigraphic, 
whereas their predecessors for the most part had written under their own 
names. They deal only with the remote future and their utopias are attain- 
able only by supernatural convulsions and catastrophes which shall com- 
pletely wreck the old order and institute a inillennium. Their works were 
written for the most part to steady the faith of the people under oppres- 
sion. Daniel (166 B.C.) taught that it was the duty of the faithful to wait 
in resignation for the divinely ordained collapse of earthly affairs, after 
which Israel would be delivered by supernatural help and have glory for- 
ever, The utopias of Enoch, Ezra, and Peter paint pictures of heaven and 
hell with assorted fantastic millenniums calculated to cheer the heart of 
the lowliest Jewish captive in the dutches of Babylon, Assyria, Macedonia, 
or Rome, as the case might be at different periods. The revelations of John, 
the last book of the New Testament, depict a utopia preceded by a mil- 
lennium during which there would be resurrection for the righteous, and 
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judgment for the wicked. The New Jerusalem which he described was 
symbolic of pure spiritual bliss. The apocal3rptists are of small value be- 
cause they wrote only for their own time, gave free rein to uninstructed 
imagination, and glowingly described an end without offering a means of 
attainment. 

The utopianism of Jesus is embodied in his conception of the King- 
dom of God, which is the ideal state of perfect social and spiritual adjust- 
ment. He emphasized that its founding was dependent upon love of God 
and man, and that the practice of this essential prerequisite, and hence the 
attainment of the Kingdom, was the responsibility of each individual. The 
Kingdom was both present and future, and aimed at the social redemption 
of the earth. Love, penitence, obedience to God, humility, freedom from 
hypocrisy and deceit, freedom from mammonism, devotion, service, and 
cosmopolitanism are among the essential principles laid down for the 
realization of this utopia, which as an ideal at least we may safely say 
has had more influence in human life than any other. 

Faith in God, freedom from lusts, and the practice of Christian ethics 
are the keystones of Augustine’s “City of God.” This militant treatise, 
however, is of little social value, being on the whole rather a poor re- 
statement of the ideas of its predecessors, and concerned less with the 
ideal society than with the establishment of a hierarchical church. 

The only important attempt actually to establish a religious utopia on 
earth is that of Savonarola’s (1452-1498) Florentine theocracy. Coming 
into control of the govermnent of Florence Savonarola effected startling 
reforms through his rigid and Puritanical application of Christian pre- 
cepts. It was a remarkable testimonial to the results achievable through 
applied Christianity, but it fell in the end because of its rigidity and in- 
tolerance. 

Plato (427-447 B.C.) with his Republic stands as the model for all 
philosophical Utopians. The Republic represents the concrete statement of 
a great social philosopher’s theories. The search for justice was the key- 
note, and to effect this much-to-be-desired consummation the Republic was 
constructed. The Republic was a city-state, an association of ethically 
minded individuals who accepted the supremacy of the state on ethical 
grounds. The basic principle underlying the entire organization was the 
Idea of Good, and in accordance with this principle Plato felt that the 
individual welfare should be submerged in the social welfare, since Ae 
former depends upon the latter. The two fundamental means of attain- 
ing the social good are (i) communism— renunciation of family and prop- 
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erty and the submersion of the individual in the group — and (2) ethical 
education — for the selection of leaders and the physical and mental wel- 
fare of the citizens. Plato was thus more practical than the Prophets aiid^ 
while his utopia is humanly unattainable because of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of human nature, he nevertheless set up a practical idea! which 
has affected social thinking ever since. 

About the time of what is rather vaguely termed the end of the middle 
ages a remarkable series of circumstances combined to give imiietus to a 
reawakened expression of utopianism in what is knouii as the early mod- 
ern utopias. These circumstances were (i) the Crusades, (2) the jotinieys 
of Marco Polo, (3) the Black Death with its consequent labor shortage, and 
the growth of class consciousness, (4) the rise of the new learning with 
the entrance of Greek manuscripts into the western world after the fall 
of Constantinople, (5) the spread of knowledge, due to the invention of the 
printing press, and (6) the discovery of the American continents. These 
novel occurrences changed considerably the aspect of European life. The 
spirit of freedom was awakened, the desire to vStart afresh and create a 
new mode of life free from the imperfections of the old. In the religious 
field this found expression in the Protestant Reformation, and in the social 
field in a utopian plea for simplicity in civilization. 

The Utopio' oi Sir Thomas More, written in 1516 as a satire on the 
corrupt condition into wdiich England had fallen under the Tudors, be- 
cause of its soundness and constructiveness has given its name to all 
idealistic solutions of the social problems and has had a wide-reaching 
influence on social thought. It was based on several principles: (i) The 
community of property would result in the abolition of class and the 
equality of all citizens before the law. There would thus be a disdain of 
material wants, no use for money, no distinction of dress, and elimination 
of all the attendant evils of selfishness. (2) A ruling Prince, elected from 
an intellectual aristocracy by representatives of the people, would provide 
wise, and at the same time, centralized government. Utopia had the city- 
state form of organization. What was aimed at was equal social oppor- 
tunity for all, not an absurd ideal of the absolute equality of all citizens. 
(3) The family would be state-controlled and supervised, thus insuring 
the eugenic soundness of offspring. (4) Universal and life-long education 
would provide for the mental and physical happiness of all. There was a 
six-hour work day in which everyone jwticipated. (5) Religion was pan- 
theism, reasonable, tolerant, and based on social service. 

Francis Bacon with his New Atlantis (1623) sought social perfec- 
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tion through science and attempted to show that knowledge, properly ap- 
plied, could do away with all the major social maladjustments. For this 
•4^ reason there must be a communism of knowledge effected through a g^eat 
civically endowed college called “Solomon’s House” which would be an 
educational, research, and governmental institution in one. Bacon failed 
to see, however, that science must be responsive to ethical principles, other- 
wise it tends toward the chaos which our own scientifically, inspired civili- 
zation is attaining in some places. 

Italian utopianism was represented at this period by Campanella with 
his City of the Sun (1623), the principal features of which are (i) cen- 
tralized government by an enlightened ruler assisted by Power, Wisdom, 

I and Love, (2) universal coeducation by the visualization method from the 
third year, with particular emphasis on natural science, (3) communism of 
wealth and family, and (4) astrology and the Christian religion for its 
guidance in matters supernatural. 

I James Harrington’s Oceana appeared in England at the time of the rise 
of Puritanism (1656), and is really a magnified written constitution for 
the purpose of solving the many perplexing problems facing his country 
.* at that time. He plead for: (i) the sovereignty of the people through a 
perfected political government with definite written laws ; (2) balance of 
property through proper economic distribution; (3) governmental devices 
of (a) secret ballot, (b) indirect election of officials, (c) rotation of offi- 
cers, (d) two-chamber legislative system ; (4) religious toleration limited 
around an established church, allowing liberty of private conscience ; and 
(5) general education of boys for the purpose of perpetuating the prin- 
ciples of government and directing the energies of the citizens. 

These are the most important of the Utopians. Their service has been 
mainly that of setting an ideal, the value of which has in all cases depended 
upon its adaptation to social conditions and human nature. The Utopians 
were all critics of their times, men filled with a divine discontent and a 
desire for social betterment, and men of broad and constructive imagina- 
tion. If they have been dismissed as “dreamers” it is because they tended 
to fly too far from reality. 

Evolutionary Solutions. Although the word evolution is linked with 
the name of Charles Darwin, the outstanding figure in that group of 
sociologists known as the “evolutionary group” is Herbert Spencer. 

The scientific movement which had slowly been gaining headway dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century had introduced not only new 
scientific technics in the shape of quantitative analysis and the inductive 
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method,, hut also had witnessed the growth of a new attitude among 
scientists ; namely, an increasing consideration of nature as a dynamic proc- 
ess rather than a static group of phenomena. Thus it was that the mutability 
of organisms had been realized for some time before Darwin^s Origm of 
Species (1859), In the social field this had been felt in a general way by 
Adam Smith, whose theory that the common human desire for self-im- 
provement leads to social well-being and prosperity has transformed eco- 
nomics from a philosophy into a science at a time when social thinkers 
were becoming decidedly concerned over the economic maladjustment in- 
cident to the industrial revolution, Goodwin in 1793 philosophically ex- 
plained poverty as the result of exploitation of labor for profit under 
government protection. The freeing of reason from political interference 
and the spirit of gain was in his opinion the panacea for social ills. Gon- 
dorcet in 1794 had taken the similar view that improvement in social wel- 
fare would accompany human perfectability. Malthus, with the first really 
scientific sociological study on The Principle of Popndation, established a 
precedent in technic as well as offering startling conclusions which aflforded 
a decided impetus to all subsequent activity in the field. By demonstrating 
that population increases in geometric ratio, whereas food supply increases 
only in arithmetic ratio, this preponderance of population growth being 
subject to the preventive checks of moral restraint and the |X)sitive checks 
of misery and vice, he launched two fundamental concepts, *'the law of 
diminishing returns^’ in economics, and ^*the struggle for existence** in 
biology. 

We mention these writers and their works thus briefly in order to show 
the change in attitude toward the solution of the social problem. They 
represent a groping toward a scientific principle which it remained for 
Charles Darwin to formulate and set forth in the shape of the ''Evolution- 
ary Concept/* The essential fact for us here is that Darwin showed that 
man as well as the whole of nature is governed throughout by the same 
laws. It was made clear that man, as an organism at least, has developed 
from lower stages to his present form by the fundamental processes of 
natural and sexual selection in the struggle for existence. 

That this view should be carried over from organic life to social life 
was only natural. It was Walter Bagehot who first attempted to show that 
society is also an evolutionary development. John Fiske pointed out that 
psychic changes have superseded physical in this development. Benjamin 
Kidd emphasized the influence of religious faith in psychic evolution. 

Karl Marx, whose theories are sketched more completely in another 
part of this chapter, must he classed among the evolutionary thinkers 
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on the social problem, even though his doctrines do logically and eventually 
lead to revolution. He pointed out for the first time the doctrine of eco- 
nomic determinism as the basis of social evolution and argued that the 
solution of the social problem would work itself out only through successive 
economic stages. . . 

It remained for Spencer to tell the story of society and elucidate the 
solution of the social problem most completely from the evolutionary 
standpoint. His theory of the universe is based on evolution. Spencer went 
to great lengths to show that this process goes on in every comer of 
creation* He argued that, in accordance with all existing forms, social 
forms and processes also develop according to natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest. He recognized the social problem as the poor 
adaptation of man to his surroundings. This is the cause of all unhappi- 
ness and friction. The problem is to establish equilibration. Spencer 
argued that this is possible because human nature is modifiable. Through 
reaction to external conditions equilibration is established first with ani- 
mals, then with man, and finally with society, and this is secured through 
natural selection by the elimination of non-adapted individuals and social 
forms. Progress for this reason is natural and inevitable. The goal is *'the 
ultimate happiness'' which means the perfect reconciliation of the individual 
with social solidarity. Spencer's solution, then, in common with all the 
members of the evolutionary school of which he is the capstone and 
synthesizer is “let nature take its course/' . Evolution is the law of the 
universe, and since it is a process of change from indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to definite, coherent heterogeneity, i.e., from disorganization 
to integrated efficiency, improvement is bound to come. 

It IS obvious that implicit belief in the evolutionary philosophy as 
represented by the foregoing writers is at least comforting, if not con- 
structive. Remedial measures are for them merely gestures in the face of 
fate, which in its own good time will accomplish the desired changes 
through evolution. This means, as a logical corollary, a placid attitude of 
"'hands off"— laissez-faire. And the great criticism of all laissez-faire 
philosophy is simply that it is not true to experience— social life is much 
too complex to be so easily explained by one principle. There are too many 
factors in the social problem to allow of its solution on the single premise 
of the sundval of the fittest. 

SocidisHc Solutions. Let us disregard some of the historic socialistic 
schemes ; the utopian schemes, none of which have a large fallowing at 
the present time. There are two types of socialism at present which ^ve 
considerable vitality. What has been called Fabian Socialism, sometimes 
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Guild Socialism, has to-day a wide' following in many Eiiro|>ea!i countries, 
although strictly speaking it is British .in'-atigin. In theory it is state so- 
cialism, Le., it proposes that the- state or mmiicipality take over certain 
services and agencies of production, such.as utilities, coal mines, 

railroads, and, other monopolies* In that respect it is not very different 
from socialism on the Continent before the^ Russian experiment. On the 
Continent this kind of socialism is known as ^Opportunist,” or ^'possibilist” 
socialism. These terms indicate its method — ^not by violent measures, but 
by waiting until the opportunity arrives .when state ownership seems to 
the people to be the only promising way out of a difficulty. It uses the 
ordinary political machinery to put its principles into operation. 

In contrast as to method, not as to aims and purposes, stands the 
economic, or ‘"scientific” socialism of Karl Marx and his followers. Marx 
himself held the opinion tliat the capitalistic system holds in its nature 
the seeds of its own destruction. He believed that monopolistic control 
of the agencies of production is economically inevitable. But monopolies 
under capitalistic control operating for profit leads as inevitably to the 
exploitation of the workers, wffio alone produce, and results in the end 
in the overthrow by the workers of the capitalistic regime and in their 
control of the agencies of production. That is why this type of socialism is 
sometimes called “revolutionary” socialism. In Marx’s mind it was “evo- 
lutionary.” The Russian Soviet Republic is the first actual experiment in 
this type of socialism. 

In both these t)rpes of socialism it is clear that the fundamental basis 
of the solution is a change in the economic system. The socialists of both 
types believe that economic maladjustment is fundamental to all other 
adjustments. They are hard put to it to explain how their proposed 
change in the economic system will cure such maladjustments as come 
about from the biological inferiority of certain stocks. This comes out, 
for example, in Bonger’s treatment of the matter in his Criminality and 
^Economic Conditions. While he devotes a chapter to pathological crim- 
inals, he says that they are not really criminals and subjects for criminology. 
Criminals are made only by economic conditions. Nothing could better 
exemplify the one-sided diagnosis and solution of the social problem. It 
should be said, however, that such Fabian socialists as the Webbs, while 
stressing the importance of the economic factors in social maladjustment, 
have a place in their scheme of reform for biological inferiority, for 
medicine, for psychology, and sociology. While economic reorganization 
is fundamental, they do not ignore the other factors. 
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TI-IE MODERN SCIENCES AND THEIR APPROACHES TO THE SOLUTION OP THE 

SOCIAL PROBLEM 

Again and again in recorded human history there occurs a climax in 
the culture of a people which marks an epoch. Familiar instances are the 
age of Pericles in Greece, the Golden Age of Augustus in Rome, the Italian 
Renaissance/the Elizabethan Age, and the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land. The advance in scientific knowledge began early in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and is still running its course. During these eight 
decades man has learned more about the universe in which he lives than 
had ever been discovered before. With indefatigable industry scientists un- 
locked the mysteries of nature hitherto hidden from his eyes. They have 
devised scientific methods which have affected every phase of human 
thought. 

A number of the modern sciences touch the social problem. Among 
these are biology, physiological chemistry, medicine, psychology, psycho- 
pathology, economics, education, politics, and sociology. 

Biology with its theories of heredity throws light on why certain fam- 
ilies produce leaders and inventors, great thinkers, and captains of industry, 
while Other families give us generation after generation our paupers, in- 
sane, mental defectives, ne'er-do-wells, loafers, social and economic cum- 
berers of the ground. It has called attention to the importance of the human 
stock in the origin and the solution of the social problem. 

Physiological chemistry has studied the function of the secretion of 
the various glands of the human body. Lately it has been giving attention 
to the function of the secretions of the ductless glands in regulating the 
physiological balance of the bodily organism. Certain enthusiasts in this 
field have held that conduct is the result of the way in which these various 
glands function. The more conservative scholars, however, judge that 
much careful study must yet be made before confident statements as to 
the bearing of gland functioning on conduct can be made. 

The psychologists in the last quarter of a century have analyzed the 
working of the human mind as never before. As a result we now have 
new insight into how the human mind works, the nature of the emotions, 
wLat is intelligence, and how intelligence, emotion, and action are deter- 
mined. Especially the students of abnormal psychology, the psycho- 
pathologists, have uncovered the genesis and development of those abnor- 
mal mental states which lead so inevitably to social maladjustment. Here 
again there has been a tendency among some of the more enthusiastic to 
claim tliat psychology can furnish the solution of the social problem. 
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They point out the large number of mentally defective or mentally dis- 
ordered persons among the social failures. They leave one with the im- 
pression that psychology and psychopathology have said the last word on 
the solution of the social problem. They agree in part with the hereditists 
that control of the human stock is one answer to social ills. They point out, 
however, that mental and emotional disorders may arise in cases where 
there is no known hereditary defect. They also place much more emphasis 
than the eugenists on the part played in mental disorder by one's experience. 

There is a certain school of economic determinists, the Marxian social- 
ists, who believe that all social maladjustment is due to the economic 
organization. Their panacea is the reorganization of the economic life of 
society. The present capitalistic organization of society, in their view, 
accounts for poverty, crime, sexual irregularity, and even mental defect 
and disorder. With our economic arrangements based upon state owner- 
ship of the instruments of production, all these evils and many others 
would automatically disappear. The greed and selfishness of men, now 
generated and emphasized by our capitalistic system with its emphasis 
upon profits, would disappear, and in their stead would appear unselfish- 
ness and mutual aid, kindness and coojxiration, in place of competition. 
Here again we have a one-sided explanation of social maladjustment, and 
a unilateral solution. 

Again, there is a class of sociologists who hold that the social circum- 
stance of an individual account for his beliavior, making him a good 
citizen, or a social parasite. They tend to belittle the influence of heredity, 
the importance of psychology, the economic organization of society and 
the chemistry of the human body. Their diagnosis of the social problem is 
based upon a one-sided study of social organization in its influence upon 
the individual. They are as lop-sided as any of these other special pleaders. 

To one acquainted with the progress of the various sciences bearing 
upon the understanding of human conduct, all of these special approaches 
to the social problem are inadequate. Man in organized society is a much 
more complex being than any of these advocates would have us believe. 
His conduct is the result of a large number of factors. First, he is an 
animal. As a biological organism he operates in much the same way as 
other biological organisms of the same general order of mammals. Like 
all others he has two great hungers~food and sex. But he is a more com- 
plex biological organism than any other by reason of his much more 
highly developed brain. In a much greater degree than other animals, his 
conduct is determined not only by instincts, but by reason and sodal sanc- 
tions, such as shame, approval and disapproval, tradition, custom, and 
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prestige among his fellows. Many of these other factors in his conduct 
conflict with aboriginal instincts and tendencies. Consider the infinitely 
complex nature of his brain as compared with that of lower animals. How 
delicate must be the adjustments between the millions of brain cells to 
insure the coordinated activities necessary to successful hu man conduct in a 
highly complex social order like that of the twentieth century ! How easily 
upset is that delicate balance between body and brain is to be seen in the 
inmates of a hospital for the insane. How necessary that the quality 
of the brain be of a high order in modern society is revealed by the conduct 
of imbeciles and morons — and it may be added, by the failures of those 
who are not quite on the level of the mental defective. Moreover, how 
upon this delicate organism beat those social contrivances, the product of 
man’s social experiments — ^the ambitions, the ideals, aspirations, stand- 
ards, customs, traditions of the group! Now, throw him out of his group 
with its wonted complex of social arrangements, as happens in the vast 
migration movements of the present. You have a situation which calls for 
adjustments of the most radical nature, calling for a high degree of mental 
plasticity and originality on the part of the individual. Only the well inte- 
grated personality can meet that situation satisfactorily. The others fail — 
fail when they probably would not had they remained in a situation to 
which they were adjusted. 

Consider also the situation in a highly dynamic society, as compared 
with one in which the situation is changing only slowly, or not at all. 
Every swift change in social life demands adjustments requiring a high 
level of mental ability. Many fail to make those adjustments or else make 
the adjustments of parasites. 

These considerations make it apparent that scientific approach to social 
maladjustment must be many-sided. The social scientist must take all the 
facts of the social situation into consideration. He must know the nature 
of the individual as the psychologist and psychopathologist, as the biologist 
and the physiological chemist knows him. He cannot ignore economics and 
politics. He must understand social psychology. He must know his so- 
ciology— how human aggregates come together, spread, develop social insti- 
tutions, organize for various purposes, and control their members. Even 
then with the synthesis of all the knowledge available he will have diffi- 
culty. But that way lies hope of success. 

SCIENTIFIC SOLUTION OF TBE SOCIAL PROBLEM 

It is doubtful if we know enough at present to solve the problem of 
how to adjust man to his surroundii^s or how to adjust the social machin- 
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ery to each individiial so as to ght each- one a chance to develop whatever 
capacity he has* Do we know enough of. heredity to enal:)Ie even the most 
enthusiastic eiigenist to say just what stocks should be selected for elim- 
ination, just what matings should be made, in the interest of race better- 
ment and social welfare? He will insist that hereditary imbeciles should 
not reproduce, and perhaps indicate a few types of the hereditary insane 
which should not propagate. But if the most radical elimination were 
practiced, are we sure that social conditions might not be producing more ? 
Do we know enough of the interrelation of social stress and conduct to 
enable us to say just what strains should' be permitted to different people? 
The World War showed us that certain people can be subjected with 
safety to much more severe strain than others. How can we pick them 
out beforehand and adjust social circumstance to their capacities? In a 
general way we know that under certain conditions immigrants have a 
tendency to be social failures, but we see others who under the same cir- 
cumstances succeed. It seems that illegitimate children and orphans have 
a higher expectancy of criminality than legitimate and non-orphans. Yet, 
there are enough cases to the contrary to lead us to suspect that our knowl- 
edge is not yet of that exactitude and certainty to enable us to predict 
what will happen under a given set of circumstances. Innumerable other 
examples might be given to show the necessity of further and more exact 
knowledge before we can expect. to do as good a job of social engineering 
as the bridge-builder can do of mechanical engineering. Research and ex- 
periment, then, are the first steps in a scientific attempt to solve the social 
problem. 

' Nevertheless, in spite of the great gaps in our knowledge, we know 
enough to make a beginning. Since we must attempt in the interests of 
society to solve this problem of the adjustment of man and the world in 
which he lives, is it not good sense to use all the knowledge we have, 
rather than some highly speculative guesses ? If we must experiment, will 
it not be wise to be guided in our experiments by all tfiat science at 
present can afford us — ^all the sciences ? 

Does it not seem reasonable that one who attempts to make sug- 
gestions should take into account, for example, what biology has discovered 
as to the hereditary transmission of capacity and defect? So with all the 
other sciences which throw light on the nature of man and of his world. 
We should not be foolish enough to attempt to build a house without 
reference to the law of gra\dtation, or to what is known about the stresses 
which building material will stand. The builder takes into account |>ertinent 
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facts from every science. So in the solution of the social problem — ^the 
adjustment of man to his world — ^all sciences must share. 

It is clear enough that in general terms the social problems we have 
discussed grow out of maladjustment of the individual and his circum- 
stances. Either he is by nature and trainiiig not adapted to the world in 
which he lives and is expected to function, or else the universe in which 
he finds himself is not adjusted to his capacities. One of the great con- 
tributions of Darwin to our understanding of the infinite variety of life 
on our planet was the theory that the production of beings adapted to a 
given situation came about by a rigid natural selection for death of those 
not adaptable. Curiously, however, adaptation to the circumstances of life 
gradually becomes artificial. The birds learn to build nests and to migrate 
from cold to warm climates. Some of the animals burrow in the ground 
and lay up stores of food. Indeed, as Kropotkin long ago pointed out, 
animals learn to cooperate through what he called “mutual aid” and thus 
circumvent a rigid natural selection. Thus wolves hunt in packs, cattle 
graze in herds and on being attacked by enemies gather together with 
horns out and with the calves on the inside of the circle. Cattle, horses, 
and sheep in a storm gather together in a body, apparently for bodily 
warmth, and to prevent straying. Moreover, certain animals attach them- 
selves to others as parasites and thus prevent destruction of themselves. 
In these and other ways the lower animals to a certain degree bend Nature 
to their purposes. 

Man has carried the process of mutual aid and the adaptation of Nature 
to his purposes to a greater extent than any of the lower animals. The 
story of mankind from pre-history to modem civilization has been an 
account of the progressive development of mutual aid and the conquest 
of the material universe in a unique degree. The former has given him 
his sentiments of mercy and kindness, concern for the helpless, the aged, 
the child, the weak— and tolerance for the socially worthless. The latter 
has enabled him to spread to all parts of the globe and contrive living 
conditions and luxuries impossible to any other being. His very success 
in the control of Nature has produced some of his social problems. His 
exploitation of Nature’s resources has made it possible for him to live 
and multiply in regions of the earth naturally hostile to man as a mere 
animal. Millions can be supported where is was possible without his modem 
control of Nature for only hundreds to exist. 

Organization of economic life^ while making possible the prodtiction of 
undreamed of quantities of consumption goods, and while permitting the 
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multiplication of population to an: unheard of degree, has not proceeded 
with equal pace in the distribution of .goods in accordance with economic 
need, and has given little attention to the adjustment of population to 
economic production and distribution. Man., has not progressed in the ad- 
justment of means to social ends as he has in the adjustment of means to 
economic production. He has not giv^en the same attention to the improve- 
ment of the racial stock as he- has .to the conquest of physical Nature. 
His sympathetic toleration and aid of the unfit lias ' not been guided by 
scientific considerations. ' While he has applied all he can learn from 
science to the control of Nature for his purposes, he has neglected what 
science has to tell him about the control of the human element. While man 
has long ago abandoned the doctrine of laissez-faire in his struggle with 
physical Nature, he has continued to deal with human nature largely on 
that basis. The couvsequence is that much of human nature is not adapted 
to the complex conditions of modern life, and man's social organization 
is not adjusted to securing a race adapted to modern life, and is only 
partially adjusted to training human beings for successful struggle with 
its conditions. 

On the basis of modern knowledge what is needed, then, to solve the 
social problem is: (i) measures calculated to produce individuals of such 
' 'native capacity as can under the proper conditions adjust themselves to 
the complex conditions of modern life ; (2) such adjustment of our 
social organization as will provide for each individual the opportunities to 
dovdop himself to his utmost capacity and to direct his efforts to the higli- 
est social purposes, 

_ / f I Implicit in these two suggestions are a number of things : (i) Negative 
jS ’eugenics, either by sterilization, segregation, or education to limit the 
propagation of stock innately unfit to cope with modern conditions of life. 
(2) Positive eugenics, i.e., promotion of such selection of mates as modern 
biological knowledge indicates will produce capable children. (3) The per- 
fection of our educational system in the direction of preparing every 
individual to make the most of his capacities in modern society. Such 
educational system probably will have to compromise all agencies which 
mold public opinion, including not only the school, but also the press, the 
platform, the screen, the stage, and the radio. Such education must en- 
deavor to reach not only the students in the schools but also the workers 
and leaders in the active conduct of affairs. It must be depended on so to 
modify the social ideals, customs, and attitudes established in the mores 
of the people as to meet the changed conditions of society growing out 
of new inventions, new knowledge, and new industrial processes. (4) The 
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modification of our political machinery, such as the law and administra- 
tive agencies, to keep pace with new knowledge and to put into effect the 
changes made necessary by scientific investigation. (5) Research agencies 
to explore the fields of human action, motivation, and organization. Much 
more study must be given to human heredity before we shall know just 
how to control population. We have just begun the probing into psychology, 
especially social psychology. How little we know about how social ideals 
are produced, how customs are established, how traditions form, and how 
the individual is affected by the play of social influences upon his develop- 
ing personality! We have only guesses as to the results of our present 
institutions, such as orphanages, almshouses, jails, prisons, factories, 
stores, and even homes, upon the inmates. Here are great social experi- 
ments going on all about us with but very little attempt to learn how they 
affect the human beings they touch. In short, we do not know enough yet 
to enable us to say with confidence just what changes ought to be made to 
solve the social problem. (6) Finally we need to devise methods whereby 
the results of scientific research may be made the property of the people. 
Tuberculosis is yielding, not to the knowledge of its nature and how to 
prevent it in possession of the doctors, but to the dissemination of that 
knowledge among the people generally. While we know enough now about 
insanity to prevent much of it, mental disorder still occurs partly because 
the knowledge of how to prevent it is not widely disseminated among 
the people. Some of us are certain that jails are a social menace, but the 
people are quite unaware that there is anything wrong with them. We know 
enough about sterilization now to enable us to say that some mental de- 
fectives may be sterilized with great benefit to society, but the people — 
and many judges — do not know it. So with a great many other matters. 
What we do not know yet we must learn. What we learn must become 
common property. 

These suggestions as to how to solve the social problem are not such 
as will appeal to panacea-hunters and to the “for-God-sakers.” There is 
no short-cut to a solution, in spite of the number and vociferousness of 
short-cut prophets. If it has taken the long and patient research and ex- 
perimentation of hundreds of physicists and chemists to solve certain 
problems of our physical universe, who is foolish enough to suppose that 
the vastly more complicated problem of human relationships can be solved 
in a day ? In that quarter only, however, lies hope. The long and tedious 
way ahead should appeal to those spirits who yearn for a more perfect 
social order— -the followers of Utopia, those dreamers of the Kingdom of 
God who can with patience possess their souls. For the rest— those who 
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look for instant remedies, who must find a short»ciit ,to the Kingdom of 
God— one can only Iio|ie that their tribe not increase..., ,, , 
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■ .QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What is meant .in the text by *t.he social problem?^* In what sense do 
social problems grow out 'of the. social problem? 

2. "Why is sill no ■ longer an adequate explanation of the lack . of social ad- 
justment? 

3. Why can you not, take any of the one-sided explanations of the,soci.al 

problem? 

4. Of what value .were the various Utopias^, if we cannot accept their various 
solutions of the social problem ? 

5. ' What Is the difficulty with the socialistic solution of Marx ? 

6. Why is research so important a step at this time in any attempt to solve 
our social problems ? 
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